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PARTY ALLEGIANCE. 


THERE are two ways of looking at party allegiance. One way is 
to accept it as allegiance pure and simple, that is, literal alle- 
giance, and to insist that a man shall have to his party the same 
permanent relation, and the same rigid and constant duty, that 
a subject has to his king or country. This duty is called alle- 
giance ; every evasion of it is called treason ; and the guilty man is 
a traitor. Men who take this view and live up to it (and do not 
merely insist upon other people living up to it, and scolding hard 
if they fail to) become necessarily the liegemen of their party or of 
what is now the same thing, the machine element in their party. 
As vassals of the party they become the property of those who get 
control of the party, that is, the heads of the machine, and their 
successors, heirs, and assigns forever. I am not referring to the 
shrewd chief men of our parties, nor to those who have merely 
a keen eye to the main chance, but to the simpler-minded lay- 
men, some of whom do indeed play at leadership, but all of whom 
have to satisfy themselves, since they are not without a conscience, 
that through this extreme form of fealty and self-abnegation they 
are fulfilling some inscrutable duty. 

The other way to look at party allegiance is less medieval, and 
smacks less of the feudal system. It has more of the wisdom of the 
serpent in it and not so much of the harmlessness of the dove. 

This other viewis that the duty of a man to his party forbids 
literal allegiance altogether, and that the relationship must be a 
much more voluntary one and therefore much more intellectual ; 
this being demanded by the highest interests of individual life and 
character. It points out too, on the other hand, that the nature of 
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political parties is such that they depend for their usefulness upon 
a basis of voluntary membership ; for they must, like the sea, have 
a tide, an ebb and flow, to keep them wholesome, without which 
they become as mere Dead Seas bearing Dead-Sea fruit. These ideas 
have no flavor of the Middle Ages. They do not fit the phrases of 
the feudal system. 

The two sorts of people who correspond to these opposite views 
differ about as Bourbons and progressive people differ. The orig- 
inal French Bourbon, the prototype of certain of our fellow-citizens, 
is useless for purposes of reform, not because he is a bad man, but 
because he is constitutionally incapable of leaving his party for a 
single moment. In contrast to this the progressive people, the world 
over, look upon parties as mere aids to progress, and believe that 
they should prove their claims to support anew year by year. Polit- 
ical parties must not be permitted, they say, to live merely upon 
the savings of other years, and certainly not upon the wealth of a 
previous generation. ‘They must not eat the bread of idleness and 
unproductiveness because their independent and progressive fathers 
laid up abundant treasures. Such treasures are not the private 
wealth of political successors, but the common property of all the 
people. 

We all know these two political classes as they exist in our own 
country. ‘The men composing them commingle in the other rela- 
tions of life. They are almost indistinguishable outside of politics. 
To the casual observer they are quite indistinguishable in business 
life, in professional life, and in society. But in politics they are 
inexorably classified and differ radically. 

Of the first class I have myself known many a man—nay, know 
many a man—who in every relation of life outside of politics is, to 
all appearances, as normal and sane as anybody else ; and who in all 
these relations thinks freely and independently, seemingly regard- 
ing himself as a person entitled, in all these attitudes, to be his own 
master, his own boss ; and yet, observing the same man when con- 
fronted with questions which might involve his allegiance to his 
party, and subject him to the horrible charge of treason, I have seen 
his intellectual apparatus absolutely refuse to act, and mere ancient 
habit take its place. His mind would first become immediately 
clouded and then stop altogether. His irresistible impulse was 
to submit himself to some one else’s judgment and control—usu- 
ally to the control of some very inferior man or set of men. 
Those functions of the brain which in normal cases produce polit- 
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ical thought and embrace and cherish political ideas, and those 
tendencies of character which normally produce independence, 
became suddenly paralyzed. It was not unlike the case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Now the mark of the other type of citizen is the continuity of his 
sanity. He is no less normal in one relation of life than in an- 
other. He thinks about politics and parties as he thinks about 
business or professional problems. He is one and the same man 
during a campaign and in an off year. His intellect works alike upon 
all questions, and works aiways independently ; and his conscience 
works alike upon all questions and works always independently. 
His moral and intellectual perceptions do not intermit. It does not 
enter into the heart of this man to regard himself as another man’s 
vassal. Neither will he believe or make believe that a party nomina- 
tion can change a leopard’s spots. He votes with his party, or if need 
be with some other party, because it seems to promise the defeat of 
unworthy men, or to elevate worthy men, or to carry forward the 
ideas that he cherishes in the quiet of his own fireside, when his mind 
and conscience are most free and pure and wise. 

Let me ask now, since we have gotten our two kinds of men into 
mind, which of them is the more useful in politics. There is a cu- 
rious hallucination upon the part of the submissive, self-abnegating 
elements of a party that they are distinguished from other men as 
being ‘* practical,” —although all must admit that they are entirely 
without influence,—and that the people who have minds of their 
own in politics and take an actualand more or less influential part 
on their own responsibility are somehow only theorists. They think 
you must be led by “the boys,” and led to your destruction, in 
order to be practical and therefore useful Let us see. 

For, after all, usefulness is the real test in public affairs. This is 
not, I am aware, so set down in the philosophy of the machine poli- 
ticians. But happily for us the machine politicians do not have it 
within their power to change the foundations of the moralities. 
They can only for a while confuse them. They can only for awhile 
fill the air with the moral confusion of partisan cries. They can 
only for a while substitute partisan morality for real morality, and 
vacuity for the prevalence of ideas. Over and above the dust raised 
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reason and the independent action of the voters, and thus stagnate 
political life downward to the standards of the machine, or they 
whose example of independent judgment and action tends to keep 
political ideas alive and political thought active? Who is the more 
useful—he who holds his party to a strict responsibility, or he who is 
held to a strict responsibility by his party? He who never moves 
from his place in the ranks of the party no matter what the party 
may be standing for or who its leaders or candidates may be, 
and has nothing better to boast of than such loyalty as that, or he 
whose independence is notice to his party that it must do right or 
fail? He who, rock-rooted in partisanship, would make his party a 
fixed, motionless caste, or he who, holding that ideas are above 
partisan habit and that his duty to his country is above the impulses 
of partisanship, keeps parties in that wholesome state of ebb and 
flow without which party government would soon be impossible? 
He whose example teaches the youth of the nation that party is 
above country, or he who would teach them to sit at the feet of the 
great Washington and listen to his solemn warning against “the 
baneful effects of the spirit of the party”? He who sometimes 
plays at independence and sometimes, to quote President Lincoln, — 
“thinks he is thinking,” or he who is really independent and really 
thinks? Which of these, I ask again, is the more useful citizen ? 

Where lurks the greater danger to the Republie—in the spectacle 
of a freely-acting vigorous public conscience, or in the spectacle of a 
public conscience stifled by exaggerated partisanship? Will the 
youth of the nation suck poison from the example of men who 
refuse to support candidates they know to be rogues, or from the 
example of those who wink at the depravities of public men? 
Where then lies political safety, and where is public usefulness to 
be found, if not in the energy and courage of independent citizen- 
ship? Do they reside in the paralysis of the citizen ? 

We have heard a great deal about ‘‘ reform within the party.” 
That kind of reform rarely gets outside of the party. Decoyed 
there, it is generally murdered. 

This pretence of reform is the narcotic of politics. It serves to 
deaden what might rise into a clamor of conscience. Reform within 
the party is a chimera over which many of us have wasted years. 
In certain stages of a party it is possible enough. At such times, 
however, we never hear of reform within the party or of reform 
without the party ; we hear of—reform. 

But there comes a time when a party will respond to nothing but 
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a club ; and we can be perfectly sure that such a time is at hand 
when the cry is that reform must be done within the party or not 
at all, or when the cry is that something which notoriously needs 
reforming must be reformed only by “its friends.” Reform must 
be for reform’s sake: it is not a flower that will grow from the 
stalk of an exaggerated party allegiance. For it is a law of party 
which neither you nor I can repeal or amend, that usefulness is in 
direct ratio to the independence of the membership. And the only 
way yet discovered to get usefulness out of a hide-bound party is 
to scare it out or beat it out. 

Leaving the question of usefulness, a single word as to the esti- 
mation in which the independent citizen is held. Some peace-loy- 
ing and approbation-loving people dread the unpopularity of 
deciding political questions for themselves. Is independence 
unpopular? Let us take the experience of the most pronounced 
independent—the mugwump. No one could be more railed against 
by politicians and the organs, it is true; but when they gather all 
their wrath for a climax of severity they only say that the mugwump 
thinks himself ‘‘ holier than thou.” Well, might not even a polit- 
ical tenderfoot endure that? The mugwumps are, it must be 
admitted, strange and incomprehensible to the honest hide-bound 
partisan ; but, after all, it is only to the comparatively few machine 
leaders that they are actual poison. 

And then the mugwump is a crusader, and somewhat gallops 
about and rattles his armor, and must expect to get hurt. But it 
is not necessary to make such a rumpus as the mugwump has made 
in order to be a man of useful independence. One may be a party 
man and independent at the same time. The tests of a man’s in- 
dependence in polities are that he shall be incapable of becoming a 
mere party slave or nonentity, that his sanity and courage shall not 
intermit in the presence of political responsibilities, and that he 
shall give his partisanship into the safe-keeping of his intelligent 
patriotism. Such a man will never lack the respect and approval 
of the wise and good. 

However all this may be,—whether it is right or wrong to believe 
in a party allegiance that is limited and an independence that is 
habitual,—I believe the fact to be apparent that both are growing 
and gaining every day. 

Going no farther for instruction than the last two elections in 
Chicago,—the presidential election last autumn and the municipal 
election this spring,—it seems as if one might see that we are rapidly 
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getting on toward the normal condition of free citizenship. As 
yet neither party, it is true, knows how to interpret the new mean- 
ings of victory and defeat ; but the people are developing an inde- 
pendence that will teach the parties everything in the end; and our 
politics will return to the level of the nation’s high responsibilities. 

It is fortunate for the great world of political humanity that the 
possibility of such redeeming independence resides in our people. 
We have a great government to administer and to protect. But 
more than this, we have accepted the leadership of democracy, and 
have great and delicate experiments to carry forward in its behalf. 
There is no child’s-play in American citizenship, nor any common- 
place in the American franchise ; for we are the trustees of democ- 
racy and free government, and on our faithfulness hang their sacred 


hopes. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGuH. 


THE SPINNERS. 


*NEATH the ash-tree, Yggdrasil, 
Sit the Nornir, the three Fates, 
Ever spinning, spinning still 
(So the Northern myth relates), 
As the ages come and go, 
What as human life we know. 


Past and present, future, all, 
Are upon their spindles spun ; 
Life’s events, or great or small, 
Through their fateful fingers run ; 
There beneath the sacred shade 
Weal or woe for man is made. 


Now is spun a thread most bright— 
Joy and gladness some one’s share ; 

Now the thread, as dark as night, 
Grief and anguish doth declare ; 

So, as shine or shade appears, 

Come to mortals smiles or tears. 


Well indeed if in thy life 
Joy doth over grief prevail, 
If the sunny hues are rife, 
And the sombre colors fail ; 
Well if e’en the Sisters three 
Spin an equal share for thee. 
PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG, 
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I REMEMBERED him passing back and forth between his room, and 
chapel, and recitation at college. ‘There was always the same seri- 
ous, injured look, a look in which, to those who knew him best,— 
who understood his eccentric views and absurd methods,—there was 
something comical. 

He had been devoted to the stage. When a new company came 
to town he would be found among its audiences from the first to 
the last. He would rather see a bad play than no play at all; and 
when he was not at the theatre, he read plays. Notwithstanding 
his peculiarities, all of his set loved him. He was kind-hearted, im- 
pulsive, generous. His face was a mirror for his feelings, and no 
one ever saw it reflect aught except what was ingenuous. This was 
the man I had parted from, five years before, upon leaving college. 

Now he was a new man—a new man, and yet the same old Peter 
Brown. He was married. He had just entertained me at dinner. 
The wife, a decided-looking little woman, sat at the board, plainly 
its mistress. ‘There was no wine: and when we left the table, we all 
left it together, and without a suspicion of the odor of tobacco. 

We had chatted perhaps half an hour in the drawing-room, when 
Peter rose and, signalling me to follow him, led the way up three 
flights of stairs to a little chamber with but one window. All the 
furniture it contained was two easy-chairs, a table, and a cupboard 
hanging against the wall. The door closed, Peter drew a long sigh. 
Then he went to the cupboard and took out a bottle, some glasses, 
and a box of cigars. 

**Come, Peter,” I said, lighting a weed he gave me, and throw- 
ing myself back in the cushions, ‘‘ tell me all about it.” 

About what?” 

**T see that conviviality is restricted in your house. Iam curiou- 
to know why.” 

His expression was very sad. 

Madam objects?” I queried. 

“Madam objects.” He cast a rueful glance around the apart- 
ment. 

** And like a good husband, you submit.” 

“Yes; I submit.” 

And gracefully ?” 

There was some hesitation. 
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‘* My submission was not exactly graceful, originally.” 

“‘ Well, tell me about it.” 

He lit his cigar and began to relate an attempt which for origin- 
ality and ingenuity had never been equalled by any of his extremely 
remarkable freaks while in college. 


You remember how fond I used to be of the theatre? Well, 
I’ve got over that, but it took a terrible experience to cure me. Of 
all the plays ever put on the stage my favorite used to be ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” ‘lo me, Petruchio’s method of curing his 
wife’s temper, by feigning to be more violent than she, was a model 
of cleverness ; and before I was old enough to have a wife, I yowed 
that, if she should be a shrew, I would be a Petruchio. 

I first met my wife at a tennis party. She was my partner, and 
looked very pretty in a loose tennis jacket, a striped skirt, and a 
jaunty cap. With me it was one of those cases when a man’s heart 
flies right out of his bosom like a tennis-ball from a racket, and 
lights on the girl. We played very well together, and were neck 
and neck with our opponents near the end of a game, when a foul 
ball was served to my partner, which she sent back. 

foul !” I exclaimed. 

‘What do you mean?” she asked, sharply. 

**Tt fell out of the court.” 

**No such thing.” 

“I beg pardon,” I replied, politely ; ‘‘it looked so to me.” 

**T’ll be obliged if you'll play your own game, and let me play 
mine,” she returned angrily. 

“I beg pardon.” I touched my cap apolegetically, and the game 
went on. 

There was something about the barefaced assurance and dicta- 
torial manner of the proceeding that attracted my attention. Some- 
how I became dazzled by the girl’s angry eyes. I could see nothing 
but a pretty face, a petite figure, a striped skirt, and a jaunty cap. 
I went away from the tennis party with the little termagent buzzing 
about in my thoughts like a bumble-bee among the hollyhocks. I 
secured an introduction to her father’s house; quarrelled with her 
at my first call; made it up on the second by retracting everything 
I had said ; found myself cut by her a few days after; apologized 
for something I had not done; tried in every way I could think of 
to please her, and finally found myself madly in love with a girl 
who promised, if I should win her, to make my life a pandemonium. 
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I went on a trip to be gone a month, to try and forget her, but 
returned in a week thoroughly convinced that I couldn’t get on 
without her. I proposed. She would probably have refused me 
had not her father told her that he wouldn’t have a man fora 
son-in-law who ‘languished under such a theatrical drawl.” That 
settled it. I was accepted. 

There was now nothing for me but a life of misery with a stub- 
born, quarrelsome woman. At least, so it seemed tome. No man 
could live in peace with her unless he could break her. But could I 
do this? I thought of Petruchio, and sat down and read over “The 
Taming of the Shrew” for the hundredth time. I noticed that 
Petruchio first got the lady into his power and then commenced his 
training. I resolved to be married at once. 

The next day I went to my lady-love and told her that, owing to 
business engagements which would require my absence, it would be 
impossible for me to claim her within a year. She informed me 
that, unless I could find it convenient to claim her the next week, I 
could look elsewhere for a partner. I had scored one point. I 
accepted the terms, and we were married. 

We went through the honeymoon pleasantly, for I determined 
not to cross her in anything, waiting till we should be comfortably 
settled at home in the house her father had given her, in the same 
street in which he lived, and only a few blocks away. Then I pro- 
posed to commence a modern instance of the taming of a shrew. 

The honeymoon ended and we arrived at home. I had hired the 
cook myself and, by promising a large reward, had secured her to 
my plan. It was understood that she was not to give my wife food 
without my permission. I didn’t rely much on this part of the 
programme,—to starve her into submission,—but I thought I’d try 
it with the other things. 

We sat down to our first dinner at home. My wife sat opposite 
me, looking so pretty, so exceptionally good-natured, that my heart 
almost failed me. After all, wouldn’t it be better to wait until she 
should provoke me? No, I had laid the plan and I would carry it 
out. All our future depended upon it. The servant placed before 
me a smoking joint. I took up the carving-knife and whittled it 
on the steel savagely. My heart beat like a kettle-drum. Some- 
how it struck me that I was about to make a fool of myself; but I 
thought again of all that was at stake, and began my training. 

“Jane,” I burst out suddenly, addressing the servant, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter with this meat?” 
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‘*Nothing, sir, that I know of,” Jane answered, opening her 
eyes. 

«*The meat is burned,” I exclaimed, feigning anger which I didn’t 
feel. ‘Take it away.” 

To say that my wife was astonished wouldn’t alone indicate her 
feelings or her appearance. She turned deadly pale. 

“Take it away,” I repeated. 

By this time my wife had partially recovered her equanimity. |! 
expected every moment to feel the decoration of fragmentary glass 
about my brow. I was disappointed. 

*‘Take it away, Jane,” sh« said, in a soft voice. 

I was delighted. It was plain that she had seen an evidence of 
will-power that she daren’t oppose. With difficulty controlling my 
agitation I rose from the table. My wife followed me into the draw- 
ing-room. I passed on into the hall, and taking my hat and stick, 
turned towards her and said: 

‘Tam going out. I will return at eight. We will then keep our 
engagement at your father’s.” 

She stood looking at me; her face betokening alternate wonder 
and amusement, with an occasional shade of anxiety. Then there 
came a sudden spasmodic little laugh, followed by as sudden a flash 
of lightning in the eyes. Had I delayed a moment the storm would 
have burst. But I didn’t delay. I went out and shut the door 
after me. 

I went directly to my club. Taking my old seat in the dining- 
room I ordered a good dinner and a bottle of wine. I felt that 
thus far all had gone as could be expected. The ball was opened. 
My wife was at home, and no dinner. I was at the club with plenty 
to eat and a bottle of excellent Chateau Margaux. By the time I 
had drained the last glass I felt quite equal to the remainder of the 
ordeal before me, and resolved firmly not to depart one iota from my 
model Petruchio. Having finished my dinner and tossed off a 
pony of brandy to put a capper on my courage, I returned to my 
work. I was surprised to find my wife qiute calm. She was ready 
to go with me to her father’s. She quietly took my arm, and we 
walked slowly up the street. It was about dusk. The full moon, 
rising, stood in the east large and round. 

**How large the moon looks,” she remarked. ‘‘It is full to- 
night, I think.” 

The moon ?” 

‘Yes, the moon. I said the moon.” 
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“It’s the sun. ‘The moon never shines at this time of day.” 

‘*Oh—is it?” Her tone didn’t imply conviction. 

**T tell you that’s the sun,” I blustered. ‘* Do you mean to con- 
tradict me ?” 

There was an ominous pause. 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t think of contradicting such an astronomical 
prodigy. ‘Of course it’s the sun.” Her tone made me crawl. 

«‘Then I say it’s the moon.” 

** Do you? I knew when I married you that you weren’t bright. 
but I supposed you could at least tell the sun from the moon.” 

The conversation terminated at this point. I was not getting on, 
and was glad when, a few moments later, we reached her father’s 
house. We were received with open arms, of course. ‘* How well 
you both look!” and ‘Did you find everything comfortable at 
home?” and ‘*Was the dinner nicely served?” ‘‘ You must be 
like two kittens on a feather-pillow.” I think this last remark, 
made by Mrs. Brown’s little brother, contained a trace of irony. 

Two cats, I thought. 

No sooner were their greetings over, and we had kissed and been 
kissed all round, than my wife and her mother disappeared. 

** What’s that?” I asked myself. 

From the dining-room, separated from where we were only by a 
door, I heard my wife’s voice mingling with the clatter of dishes on 
hard mahogany. 

I leaned back in my chair a trifle discouraged. ‘The starvation 
part of my plan was surely a failure. But then I hadn’t counted 
much on that. 

Mrs. Brown spent the whole evening in the dining-room and then 
sent me word that she would remain all night with her mother. This 
was an avenue that I had not thought of. I winced. There was ne- 
thing for me to do but go home alone. I did so and went to bed— 
less hopeful than I had been since the commencement of hostilities. 
The next evening when I returned from business I found my wife 
at home and in the hands of a dressmaker. She had been provided 
with an elaborate trousseau ; but one dress, designed to be worn on 
her reception days, had been left unfinished. She was standing be- 
fore the mirror in the gown, the skirt of which the dressmaker was 
arranging to hang more evenly. I advanced and took the fabric 
between my thumb and finger. 

‘‘What rotten stuff is this?” I asked. 

*<Tt’s silk, sir,” faltered the dressmaker. 
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‘Silk? This silk?” 

**Costly silk, sir.” 

‘**Tt’sa base imitation. A mixture of poor silk and cotton. And 
this?” 

Lace, sir.” 

**Do you tell me this is lace? My wife shall wear no such stuff. 
She must be dressed as becomes her matchless beauty.” 

My wife stood staring at me in mute wonder. Was it fear or 
anger that first blanched her cheek, and then flushed it hot as fire? 
I shuddered at the first word she should speak. But it was not 
spoken. Beckoning to the dressmaker to follow her, she strode out 
of the room, and passing into the adjoining chamber locked the door. 

I descended to the dining-room. It was dinner time and I was 
very hungry. I waited for an hour for my wife to come down and 
dine. I waited in vain. At last I resolved to dine alone. 

“Get me a bottle of wine, Jane,” I said to the maid. 

** Madam has it under lock and key, sir.” 

I need not report to you the familiar little word I used to express 
my displeasure. I took my hat and went to the club, and dined 
there. I sat alone at my table thinking over the situation. It had 
been the morning and was now the evening of the second day, and 
somehow I didn’t feel that it was good. 

I went home at twelve midnight. I was tired and sleepy, but pur- 
posely delayed so that my wife might have time to think—to arrive 
at the conclusion that she must sooner or later come to me van- 
quished and beg for terms. ‘Then I proposed to take her to my 
arms, explain my strange conduct, and bid her be a dutiful wife, 
whereupon all such evidences of my displeasure would be avoided 
in future. When I went upstairs I found our bedroom door locked 
and bolted. I had especially arranged it myself for safety against bur- 
glars, and knew I couldn’t force it. I must either beg to be let in 
or stay out. The former would be fatal; the latter I did. I went 
to another room. It was locked. I tried another and another ; all 
were locked. I aroused the servants and demanded the keys. ‘They 
were all in madam’s possession. I went down into the library. I 
had turned out the lights when I went up, and it was pitchy dark. 
I stumbled over the coal-scuttle and fell, striking my head on a sharp 
corner of the mantel. Throwing myself onto a sofa I caught the 
flow of blood in my handkerchief. I laid awake all night and fell 
asleep after daylight. 

I was awakened by my wife in the morning opening the library 
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windows. I saw the bloody handkerchief lying on the floor, and 
caught it up in time to prevent her perceiving it. 

‘* Did you rest well, my dear?” she asked. 

There was a modulation in her voice which I dreaded more than 
harshness. It maddened me. I was really angry now, and it re- 
quired no acting to play my part. Without noticing her I arose 
and went upstairs and made my toilet. Then I passed down and 
out of the house to get my breakfast at the club. 

As I sat eating my chop and sipping my coffee,—of double 
strength—I required it,—I made up my mind that before the day 
was over I must either conquer or be conquered. I had not thus 
far been eminently successful, but I reasoned that women were 
weaker than men; and if my wife felt the strain as I did, she would 
not be able to hold out another day. When I went home to dinner 
at 5 o’clock I resolved to take advantage of any excuse to be violent, 
and be as violent as possible. As I opened the front door with my 
latch-key, I saw my wife standing in the parlor. She had been out 
and had not yet removed her hat and gloves. I remembered 
Petruchio’s attack on his wife’s cap. Here was my chance. 

‘* What have you on your head?” I asked, harshly. 

«* My bonnet, dear.” 

doesn’t become you.” 

I confidently hoped that, to avert the storm she must see was 
brewing, she would at least take off the obnoxious hat and lay it on 
the table. She did no such thing, but stood regarding me with the 
same mute wonder as during my former efforts. Again and again 
I demanded the hat’s removal, but received nothing in reply but a 
cold stare. At last, giving way to all the violence I felt and a good 
deal I did not feel, I raised my stick, and, sweeping it sidewise, laid 
the hat, a mass of velvet and feathers without form and void, at 
the other end of the room. 

What followed was so sudden, so unexpected, so singular, that I 
never could distinctly remember how it occurred. At any rate, ata 
call from my wife, two men entered from another room and seized 
me by the arms. One was my own brother and the other my wife’s 
cousin. 

“ What does this mean ?” I asked, dumbfounded. 

‘Take him to the third-story back room,” my wife said calmly 


to my captors. “We will keep him there till we know how the 
disease turns. If he isn’t better to-morrow, we shall have to send 
him to an asylum.” 
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My God! she thought I was insane ! 

** My dear—” I cried. 

«Take him away.” ° 

‘*My dear, you don’t mean—Arthur—Tom—” 

“Don’t mind what he says; he’s not responsible.” 

By this time I was at the first landing. I struggled, but it was 
of no avail. My captors were both strong men, and carried me to 


the third story. 


‘* (ro in there,” said one of them, pushing me into the room, from 
which every article of furniture had been removed. ‘‘ You can’t hurt 
yourself there. Stop, let me search you.’’ He took my pocket- 
knife to make sure I could do myself no injury with it, and then 
shut the door and locked it from the outside. 


Locked up for a lunatic in my own house and by my own bride! 

I stood in the middle of the room—there was nothing to sit on— 
and commenced to think. I cursed every character I had ever 
seen on the stage. I cursed Hamlet, I cursed Lear, I cursed 
Othello—I cursed them all. But when I came to Petruchio it 
seemed that my curses shot out with all the vivid virulence of the 
rays of an electric light. I passed three hours in a state of mor- 
tification and disappointment, and three hours more in despond- 
ency and repentance. I began to get hungry. Nothing since 
breakfast, and it was now 11 p.m.! I peeped through the key-hole 


and saw my wife’s cousin guarding me, 


“T want something to eat.” I called. 

“No orders for it,” he replied. 

Great heavens ! was my wife going to starve me? I ran over my 
conduct toward her since we had returned from our wedding-trip, 


and remembered with horror my efforts to starve her. 


It took me just one hour more under the reducing influence of 
an empty stomach to make up my mind to capitulate. 

‘‘Call Mrs. Brown,” I called to my keeper. I heard him pass 
the word to the maid below. 

A light step was on the staircase, a quiet but determined voice 
to the attendant: ‘You may go now, Arthur; much obliged.” 
Then the same voice to me: 

What is it, dear?” 

“‘T’ve had enough of this,” I replied, gruffly. 

Are you better?” 

«T haven’t been sick.” 

She paused a while. She was evidently considering. 
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“Is your brain quieter ?” she asked. 

bother! Let me out.” 

** You seem more rational. I do hope you won’t have another 
attack.” 

“Come, come,” I said, trying to assume a trifle of unconcern. 
“ Let’s have no more fooling.” 

“‘T am not quite sure it would be safe to release you yet.” 

To this I made no reply. I waited. 

**T want to ask you,” she continued presently, ‘if you are con- 
vinced of the folly of your proceeding?” 

“*Well—yes. I think I can say that I am, rather.” 

* And you won’t do so any more?” 

‘Not during my present happy alliance with you.” 

“That’s very sweet of you. And you'll attend to your business 
and let me manage the house ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now promise me three things.” 

“ What are they?” 

‘* First, to go with me to church regularly.” 

I groaned. promise.” 

“‘Second, no wine on our table ever.” 


Oh, Lord! promise.” 
Third, no smoking below the third story.” 


Thank heaven, that’s three. “I promise,” 


‘‘Now, my dear, if I let you out, will you be good and not do so 
any more ?” 

**Open the door. I’ve had enough of this nonsense.” 

She turned the key. I stepped out and she threw her arms about 


my neck and covered my face with kisses. That was the end of my 
playing Petruchio. 


** Peter,” I asked, after he had finished, ‘‘is this the room of 
your confinement ?” 

“Yes; it was stipulated at the time that I was to be afterwards 
free only here.” 

“Your effort was not very wise.” 

“Not wise?” he asked, much hurt at the remark. ‘Then what 
has the world for two centuries seen in ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
to admire? Was Petruchio a fool?” 

“*T give it up.” 

F. A. MitcHEL. 
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DID STONEWALL JACKSON INSPIRE VICTORY ? 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to present a critical analysis 
of Stonewall Jackson’s military career. That belongs to the his- 
tory of the Army of Northern Virginia, of which he was, in the 
former half of the war, a mighty and inseparable part. 

The aim is rather—by looking at that great soldier from a single 
point of view—to show the influence exercised, while he lived, upon 
the aggressive conduct of the Civil War on the Confederate side. 
To do this should need no more than to give a succinct account of 
the campaigns fought by the Army of Northern Virginia while he 
was connected with it, as contrasted with those which followed his 
death. The great gulf between victorious aggression and aggres- 
sion throttled by defeat was fixed between the fields of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. Between those dates Jackson had died. 

It is not alone the final results of war which speak in the ear of 
history. Before these can be known, the whisper of intermediate 
events must be heeded. Among these minor voices, none is dearer 
to her than that which tells in what or in whom lies the trust of 
an army. Such a voice becomes interpreter for the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. In Stonewall Jackson rested its hopeful spirit. 
When he died, that spirit changed into resolve, always brave, but, 
for the first time, listening to doubt. 

Before seeking the causes of this hopefulness, however, and in 
partial explanation of them, it may be well first to call attention to 
a striking parallelism between the early careers of Napoleon and 
Jackson. It was Toulon which made Napoleon talked of. It was 
Bull Run which gave Jackson to the popular war-gossip. Had 
Napoleon stopped at Toulon, had Jackson been satisfied with 
Manassas, neither would have been worth a paragraph to-day. 
But as Bonaparte stormed the gates of Fame in his campaign of 
Italy, so did Jackson sweep through them in his Valley Campaign. 
Before Montenotte, the Austrians did not know Bonaparte. Yet 
what Montenotte was to the young military reputation of Bona- 
parte, McDowell was to Jackson’s. Before Montenotte, Bonaparte 
was not known outside of France. Before McDowell, Jackson was 
known only within Virginia. With the victory, each stood really 
at the opening of his career. While marked points of difference 
in the surroundings divide both campaigns, an equally strong 
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resemblance in details unites them. In one month, Bonaparte— ; 
untried in an independent command, while freeing himself gradu- ‘ 
ally from all control by the Directory—fought five battles, winning 
all. In thirty-three days, Jackson, equally untried,* fought five 
battles, winning all. Bonaparte defeated two generals—the Aus- 
trian Beaulieu and the Sardinian Colli; Jackson defeated four 
generals—Milroy, Banks, Frémont, and Shields. 

This parallelism might be carried further. Indeed, for master 
strategy in mapping out a campaign before the armies have left 
bivouac; for a paralyzing rapidity of movement, which mocks at 
fatigue while making sure of the foe; for the rare gift, before the 
fight, of finding out the enemy’s weakest point, and massing 
heavily there ; and for the still rarer gift of successfully meeting an 
unforeseen emergency in battle ;—Jackson always strongly resembled 
Napoleon. In their tactics there was a difference. Napoleon was 
a cyclone, born of clouds, sweeping funnel-shaped upon his adver- 
sary. Jackson was a cuttle-fish, eager to fight, yet loving to hide | 
before he struck. Napoleon’s motto was, “ Divide, then strike;” i 
Jackson’s was, “First mystify; then divide ; then strike.” Both i 
possessed personal magnetism—a magnetism so individual that his- / 
tory recalls it in a nickname for each. Under his imperial robes, - i 
however, Napoleon chose to outgrow Le petit caporal; under his 
dingy gray, Jackson never cared to outgrow “Stonewall.” He 
could no more have escaped a nickname, in peace or war, than he 
could have fled from honor or quailed before an enemy. In peace, ii 
his pupils at the Lexington Military School—tickled at the flagrant q ols 
eccentricities of their shy and awkward professor—dubbed him Tee 
“Fool Tom Jackson.” It was Bull Run, which, in the smoke and 
roar of its fighting, celebrated a double christening of brigadier 
and brigade. “ There stand Jackson and his men firm like a 
stone wall,’ was the ery of an accusing South Carolinian, as h« 
dashed on his last charge. Had “Stonewall,” as applied to the 
brigadier, been undeserved, the name would have clung to the bri- 

gade. Merited, it hovered between the two for awhile, finally, 
through tongue and pen, to abide with the brigadier. After the 
Valley Campaign, the two armies caught the nickname. Uttered 


* That Jackson, throughout the Valley Campaign, was acting practically 
independently of orders from his commanding officers is made clear by Gen- 
eral Imboden, in his paper on ‘Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah,” in 
the Century of June, 1885. The Valley plan, with its irresistible strategy in 
details, was Jackson’s own, 
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with enthusiasm by the Gray, it was heard with mingled feelings by 
the Blue. But with both, Bee’s last words made a record of bap- 
tism. 

Profane in the mass, soldiers believe in, will give their blood 
more freely, will charge less questioningly, will fight harder, under, 
a commander who, while showing himself brave and not afraid to 
lead them, is also a practical Christian. Better still if an army 
can also laugh at its chief. Homer is authority that laughter in 
the tents makes heroes in the field. Jackson met both these requi- 
sites. Of the strong religious temper of the man there never was 
a doubt after the first Valley victory. He was the originator of 
“God” in the military bulletins from headquarters. He was a 
firm—perhaps it might be justice to say a bigoted—believer of the 
old Hebrew type. His model seemed to be Moses “ when he fought 
against Amalek.” So only can be explained that solemn uplifting 
of hands—whether riding to battle, or when the fight was on; the 
keeping of them raised for a time, with his head bare, his face 
upturned, and his lips moving without word. What is mysterious, 
if the mystery only be true, first inspires, next exalts. So, first 
laughing at Stonewall’s oddness, every corps, one after another, 
took to pinning its faith to the mystical lifting of hand and baring 
of head. From this faith in Stonewall, grew another, that God 
was with him, and, through him, with themselves. Through all 
human annals, the motive power of a belief like this, acting upon a 
mass, cannot be taken too much into account. It was such a faith 
which made the Ironsides ride down the Cavaliers at Naseby. It 
was through the same that Gustavus Adolphus was invincible at 
Leipsic. 

A commander and his army react one on the other almost in- 
definitely. Sometimes this reaction touches the line of humor. 
At Harper’s Ferry (Sept., 1862) Jackson, hearing that McClellan 
was within an hour’s march with an overwhelming force, asked: 
“ Has he any cattle with him ?” 

“ Yes, thousands.” 

“Well then,” broke in Stonewall, “I leave danger out. My 
men can whip any army with rations.” 

In like spirit—perhaps a trifle more profane on their side—did 
Jackson’s men gauge him and his victorious humor. John Esten 
Cooke reports that, in one of the campaigns, a soldier nearly worn 
out cried to a comrade: “I wish these Yankees were in h—!” 

“T don’t,” said his mate, grimly, “for if they were, old Jack 
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would get within half a mile of them, with the old Stonewall Bri- 
gade in front.” 

Only a spirit like this, of mutual confidence, can make clear to 
us, of these peaceful days of rust and memory, the marvellous influ- 
ence which General Jackson came, before his death, to possess over 
the entire Army of Northern Virginia. Whosoever might chance 
to be the titular commanders, the army, through all its corps, adored 
Stonewall for his victories, as they loved him for his oddities. It 
had no fear of a blunder if it only heard that “Stonewall” had, at 
break of day, cried from his saddle, “Forward!” Each corps 
marched at the news, when it reached them, gladly—making sure, 
as they swallowed up mile after mile, that, with old Jack in the 
front, their tramp must end only in Washington. 

Perhaps there is no fairer rule to fix the fighting value of any 
commander than to look for it through the respect of the opposing 
army. Judged by this test, Thomas Jonathan Jackson should be 
accounted the most formidable of the Confederate Generals. This 
respect was born with his Valley Campaign. In this initial move- 
ment Jackson had of course a marked advantage. Coming from 
Lexington, he was peculiarly at home in the Valley. He knew in- 
timately every hill, every creek, every defile. McClellan, ready to 
swoop upon Richmond, had formed a large plan to capture and 
hold, for the Union, the Valley and the Piedmont region. One 
weak spot in McClellan’s plan betrayed him. He had chosen able 
officers to execute it: he had taken no account of the exception- 
ally able officer who was to oppose it. Even had he known his 
name he would probably have seen no reason for anxiety. Yet 
Jackson’s campaign in the Valley largely helped to paralyze the 
master movements around Richmond. When the thunderous con- 
cert of the Seven Days was about to open, Jackson, under orders 
from Lee, went across country to strike McCleilan’s right flank 
threatening Richmond. Then was heard a new cry in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, a ‘cry to be associated with its every forward 
movement for ten months—the cry, “ Jackson is on their flank !”— 
which brought blood into the hearts and fire into the eyes of the 
Gray-coats. 

Fresh from his victory at Port Republic, Jackson fell on McClellan 
at Cold Harbor, driving him to the south side of the Chickahom- 
iny. His lightning blows, however, were not so unbroken during 
the Seven Days as they had been in the Shenandoah. He was late 
at Beaver Dam Creek, He was a full day behind at Frayser’s 
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Farm. In both cases the enemy’s fear of him had blocked his 
path. Felled trees kept him from Beaver Dam; rebuilding Grape- 
vine Bridge, destroyed by the retreating Federals, held him tied to 
the Chickahominy while the fight was on at Frayser’s. “ Had all 
our troops,” says General D. H. Hill, “been at Frayser’s Farm, 
there would have been no Malvern Hill.” Among these absent 
troops were the victors of the Valley—chafing and doing carpenters’ 
work at the broken bridge. 

Gallant as had been the Federal defence, disposed in convex 
order at Malvern Hill, it could not prevent the retreat to Harrison’s 
Landing. By reaching the James, the Army of the Potomac had 
been saved. In failing to find Richmond through Harrison’s, it 
became for a time lost. From Washington, Halleck’s newest order 
gave birth toa military infant. This was the Army of Virginia. 
It meant McClellan retired, the Army of the Potomac absorbed, 
Pope seated in the saddle. In the stagnancy which followed the 
Seven Days, Lee had not been idle. Seeing the temporary dismem- 
berment of his old heroic foe, his heart was easy that Richmond 
was for a time in no danger. He at once settled upon a new field 
on the old fighting-ground around Manassas Junction. In the 
main, the Second Manassas Campaign was, in its early stages, a due. 
between Pope’s tactics and Jackson’s flankings. Pope’s first neces- 
sity was to anticipate Jackson. Jackson anticipated Pope by strik- 
ing a sharp blow at Cedar Run. From Cedar Run—always push- 
ing his inexorable flank march—he set himself to mystify Pope as 
he had mystified McClellan. What the Great St. Bernard Pass had 
been to the Austrian Melas, in the Marengo Campaign, Thorough- 
fare Gap proved now to Pope. Before the man of the saddle had 
even thought of holding it, Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” after a 
wonderful march of fifty miles in thirty-six hours, were dashing 
through it—wrecking the Union supplies at Bristoe and Manassas 
Station, and sending a thrill of horror as far as Halleck’s office. 
Once on his old Bull Run territory, Jackson lay, always like the 
cuttle-fish, saving his “ink” but watching warily. Meanwhile he 
rested his men, waiting for Lee. This he could safely afford. 
From the memories of the ground his “ Stonewall” veterans gained 
new fire. Never had the certainty of victory been so high among 
them as now, once more on the field of their brevet. Never, too, 
had the trust in the invincibility of Jackson been so deep, in that 
larger army which was following with Lee, and that nearer army 
which was just outside the Gap with Longstreet, 
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Here, of course, was Pope’s chance—with both Lee and Long- 
street away—to swallow up Jackson. For this he had more than 
troops enough. Already the Army of Virginia was being rein- 
forced, by every train, by commands from the veteran Army of the 
Potomac. Through McDowell, Pope had planted himself between 
Jackson and Thoroughfare Gap. McDowell’s movement was sol- 
dierly. Its effect, however, was marred by an unexpected blunder 
on the part of hiscommander. The old fear of Jackson’s peculiar 
faculty seemed to lie ‘heavy on Pope. Although he had apparently 
cooped him up, Pope, anxious for his right flank, called off MeDow- 
ell, leaving only a small command under Ricketts at the key-point. 
Jackson was swift in seeing his advantage here. From Sudely, he 
outflanked the guard. Driving Ricketts back, he opened wide the | 
gate to Longstreet just outside, and Lee in sight. Pope should | 
have known that Longstreet had passed through. In his utter 
ignorance of this, he rather singularly borrowed Stonewall’s favorite 
tactics. Believing that Jackson alone was in front of him, he en- i 
deavored by turning is left flank, to reoceupy Gainesville, so as 
to separate him from Lee. This was a weak effort to repair a fatal 
blunder. Had Pope continued to hold Gainesville from the morn- 
ing of the 28th on, he could have barred the Gap to Longstreet. 
On the 29th the attempt to regain it was too late. Longstreet had 
already passed through and joined forces with Jackson. The main 
army, with Lee, followed closely. On the next day, August 30, 
Pope, although now aware that Lee was in his front, was heady. 
He depleted his left to strengthen his right. His attack was of the 
fiercest. The assault, however, failed of success. Lee, assuming 
the offensive after repelling his adversary’s forces, pushed the 
Union lines back at every point. The Bull Run of 1861, on the 
Confederate roll-call of victories, had renewed itself in the Second 
Manassas of 1862. Jackson, on the 31st, by another flank move- 
ment around Pope’s right to Chantilly, slipping between him and 
Fairfax C. H., manwuvred the Army of Virginia back to Alexan- 
dria and to—extinction. 

Once inside the Gap, Jackson’s strategy is worth aword. Enter- 
ing it under Lee’s orders, he quickly found himself beyond all 
orders save those of circumstance. In numbers he was over- 
matched—the overmatch which lies in a single corps against an 
army. This was, however, no new experience with him. For two 
whole days he was without support. By the logic of war, Jackson 
—had he been then confronted by an adversary of anything like 
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- equal ability—ought to have been cut to pieces. Undoubtedly 


Pope’s blunder in not holding Thoroughfare Gap with his full 
army aided Jackson materially in these two days. More than this : 
had not Pope withdrawn McDowell from the Gap, Longstreet 
would have been forced to fight, against odds,-for an entrance. 
Jackson, already in the net, should have surrendered; and the 
Army of Northern Virginia—with Lee thus deprived of Stonewall 
—might have been compelled to fall back upon Richmond. 

As it was, outflanked by Jackson from the start, Halleck’s infant 
Army of Virginia gave its last gasp within the defences of Washing- 
ton. 

Loud and stirring was the bugle-call to the campaign which fol- 
lowed. But that campaign itself had no marked bearing on either 
side, Antietam (Confederate Sharpsburg) must be classed as a 
well-defined type of a drawn battle. It was well fought, evenly 
sustained, and, while most bloody, wholly indecisive. Lee with- 
drew, technically holding his own, but, by his retreat, showing 
himself strategically defeated. Although McClellan had been 
too timid to hold him, the North was greatly elated. For the 
South the result was intense disappointment. The plan of the 
first invasion of Maryland—with its strong reversal of the negative 
qualities of the first year of home-defence, and with its unknown 
possibilities of military proselytism—had been eagerly welcomed by 
the Southern people. But even in this lump of gall there remained 
a leaven of honey. This was Jackson’s brilliant capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, with eleven thousand prisoners, and supplies. 

Maryland, however, did not cost the army its morale. In the 
retreat its bugles rang as cheerily as on that day when they had 
summoned it to new fields across the border. 

No battle was so clearly a Union defeat as that of Fredericksburg 
in December, 1862. Burnside’s mettle as a division and corp: 
commander had been proved. As a commander-in-chief he was 
an experiment. The battle of Fredericksburg, his first, was a 
catastrophe. Anticipating the Federal advance even before Burn- 
side had moved, Lee had occupied an impregnable position on 
Marye’s Heights. These he had defended with triple works. 'T'o 
cross the Rappahannock and to advance under such fire looked like 
midwinter madness. After trying by his superior artillery to 
silence the Marye guns, Burnside ordered his best generals to ad- 
vance, through open fields, against the works. Never was a march 
so foolishly begun. Compared with it. Pakenham’s assaults on the 
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riflemen at Chalmette was prudence. Never was a brave army so 
uselessly slaughtered. Fredericksburg, which had seen its stream- 
ing Stars and Stripes at sunrise, saw them dimmed and drooping as 
the night fell. There is little doubt that a large part of the Union 
Army might, throwgh a resolute Confederate movement, have been 
captured the same night. A little after the early dark of a Decem- 
ber day Lee held a council of war. At this meeting Jackson, with 
an idea, was present. Called upon for his opinion, he declared 
that the enemy were beaten, and badly beaten; that it was impossi- 
ble for them to renew the attack next day; and that Burnside 
would certainly recross the Rappahannock that night. He offered, 
with his command alone, to march to the river and bag his entire 
army before crossing. General Lee himself was not so sanguine of 
the result. After some discussion of this proposal, by the members 
of the council, he decided to decline it. 

The next morning the Rappahannock was filled with the wrecks 
of a broken army. At dawn, some Confederate cavalry rode into 
Fredericksburg. They found her alone with her battered homes, 
and with the Union wounded, dying, and dead. 

For the North, Fredericksburg had chilled the gladness following 
Antietam; for the South, it had restored confidence. Reckless 
Burnside had been replaced by ‘‘ Fighting Joe.” Hooker began 
well. Lee was watching him from his old heights back of Fred- 
ericksburg. Before he knew, Hooker had stolen a march on him, 
having massed forty thousand men on his left flank at Chancellors- 
ville. Here “ Fighting Joe,” forgetting his nickname won by dar- 
ing, rested, undecided, one full, wasted Gay. When at last pre- 
pared to advance, Lee,—without Longstreet, absent at Suffolk,— 
_ hastening by forced marches from Fredericksburg, was ready to 
meet him. After barely feeling Lee, Hooker tempted him by 
retiring with his full army into the Wilderness, facing towards 
Fredericksburg. Here the Confederate advance, under Jackson, 
attacked him. The expected happened. In the dense thickets, 
turned everywhere into adattis, and bristling at every avenue of 
approach with artillery, Hooker was practically impregnable. Lee 
soon drew back from the purposeless contest. The heavy guns on 
this day, both Federal and Confederate, thundered only the prelude 
of the mighty opening orchestra. The great battle had not yet be- 
gun. Lee called, on the same evening (May 1), a council of his 
corps-commanders. Jackson, who had led the assaults of the day, 
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and had seen their futility, was ready with his plan for the next 
day’s battle. 

Here we see the one opportunity of Jackson’s miliary life. 
He, for the first and only time, outlined a plan for the move- 
ments of the army, of which he was only a lieutenant. It was 
as though Lannes had laid before Napoleon the scheme of Auster- 
litz. Jackson had fully recognized the impossibility of a direct 
assault on the Federal front or left, by reason of the broken ground. 
Ile proposed to sweep, with a rapid movement, around Hooker’s 
front—this to be followed by a resolute attack on his right flank, 
taking him in reverse, and cutting him off from the United States 
Ford. This plan was at once adopted by General Lee. The de- 
tails were left to Jackson. arly the next morning Stonewall 
opened the movement. He was eager to play once again his victori- 
ous flank game. He knew that the Federal right, his objective 
point, rested on the old turnpike. To pass Hooker’s entire front 


_ without being observed was most hazardous. The broken country, 


however, greatly aided him. ‘The route skirting the edge of the 
front, sometimes going through it, sometimes hiding itself away in 
small by-roads, was an all-day’s plodding. To make his flank at: 
tack a success, it needed, above all, to be a complete surprise. 
Once—this was at Catherine Furnace—Jackson found himself in 
plain view. An assault, hot while it lasted, was made upon his 
rear. As the winding road, however, bore strongly towards the 
south, he was supposed to be in full retreat to Richmond. But 
Jackson was in sinuous advance towards Hooker’s right flank. By 
five o’clock in the evening, having reached the ‘‘ pike,” he broke, 
utterly unlooked-for, into Howard’s Eleventh Corps, crushed it like 


an egg-shell, and sent its pieces spinning helplessly into the heavy 


works around Chancellorsville. 

Early the same night, while preparing for a new and more reso- 
lute attack upon Chancellorsville itself, Jackson received his death- 
wound at the hands of his friends. 

His plan, triumphing the next day in the rout of the enemy’s 
right flank, opened the way to Hooker’s final retreat to his old Fal- 
mouth camps. Throughout the critical third day the watchword 
was ‘‘Remember Jackson.” It broke into the multitudinous voices 
of battle with a note mightier than theirs. Heard the loudest with 


each victorious advance, it told once again how an army fights 
when grief inspires valor. 
There were strong men in Richmond on that May day who, look- 
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ing for the last time on the great captain lying in state in the 
Capitol, wept, because they saw within the shadows of his coffin, 
stretched beside him, a dead nation. 

Did Thomas J. Jackson exercise, while he lived, any marked in- 
fluence on the Aggressive conduct of the war, on the Confederate 
side? 

To this question let the successive campaigns—as given in this 
running account—of the Army of Northern Virginia before Gettys- 
burg answer. 


Late in June, 1863, Lee’s bugles once more sounded for invasion. 
His army, in numbers, equipment, and thoroughness of discipline, 
was the most formidable that had marched under the flag of the 
seceding States. There were ardent Confederates who believed 
that the Pennsylvania movement would prove a military mistake. 
Such distrust, however, nowhere showed itself on the surface. For 
Lee himself the invasion was a necessity. He saw that matters were 
going to the bad in the West, He knew that Vicksburg was making 
an heroic but hopeless defence. Her fall would bring the Mississippi 
a free and unmortgaged gift to the Federals. By a new and possi- 
bly successful invasion through the North he might offset inevi- 
table disaster in the West. By threatening Washington he might 
ransom Richmond. Lee opened well with Ewell’s success at Win- 
chester, but spoiled it by an unsuccessful attempt to find Hooker 
sleeping on the Rappahannock. Before the campaign had gone far 
the Army of the Potomac was treated to a ‘‘ swap of horses in cross- 
ing a stream.” Meade, relieving Hooker, proved the truth of Mr. 
Lincoln’s homespun wisdom only by being a glaring exception to 
it. Gettysburg—pre-eminent among the battle-fields of the Civil 
War—is unique in this: before the First and Eleventh Corps had 
uncovered A. P. Hill’s movement, neither Meade nor Lee had seri- 
ously thought of a conflict around the sleepy town. Of the great 
battle itself nothing new remains at this day to be added. A 
mighty cloud of witnesses watched those three days of titanic 
struggle. Their testimony delivered then, and registered since, is 
all fairlyin. It cannot be surpassed for either precision or fullness. 
While revealing blunders on one side and the other, it has done 


more than all else, in its fairness, to bring a reunited country on 
the field which once bloodily divided it. Pickett’s charge against 
Hancock! Hancock’s defence against Pickett ! Time, as it grows 
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‘old, will make these interchangeable names, not of brothers in fra- 


ternal warfare, but as memorable types of American soldiership. 

After the Pickett tragedy, Lee, although beaten, remained de- 
fiant one whole day. Meade, although victorious, was content to 
hold back. The next day was July 4. On that anniversary Lee 
began his unmolested retreat across the Potomac. The same day 
Vicksburg surrendered to Grant. “Sometimes it happens,” says 
Herodotus, speaking of the defeat of the Persians, at the same time, 
at Plate and Mycale, “that two mortal blows strike the unhappy 
on the same day.” Of that bitter cup of cotemporaneous and 
cumulative defeat unhappy Richmond drank to the full. In its 
grief it cried out, “If only Stonewall had been alive!” 

That Chancellorsville, in May, 1863, was the clearest, most 
thorough victory gained, as to equal conditions, by the Army of 
Northern Virginia, is admitted by the North itself. It was the 
fight of a strong plan on one side, of no plan on the other. 
Against this, Gettysburg, in the July following, was the first vic- 
tory gained by the Army of the Potomac, which called a permanent 
halt to Confederate movements northward en masse. In a military 
sense, Gettysburg showed one grave defect. By nature over-cau- 
tious, Mcade’s inaction on the 4th and 5th robbed the victory of its 
legitimate fruit. Had he been prompt enough to strike Lee before 
he had crossed the Potomac he might have crippled an army 
already defeated and, once on the home side, sending barefooted 
stragglers to the four points of the Southern compass. And then ? 
Perhaps the clock of the Union, with a strong grip on its hands, 
might have been advanced one full year. 

A word at this point. In sustaining the position here taken, no 
attempt has been made to compare the campaigns of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, while Jackson was a part of it, with anything 
less powerful or less equipped for success than itself, as he knew it. 
Such an attempt, made on any other lines, would be as clearly un- 
just to that army as to its commander. ‘This leaves, therefore, 
Grant’s campaign of 1864, with his constantly repleted army and 
Lee’s as constantly decreasing forces, wholly out of the count. 
Through that long ‘“‘summer” natural causes of decay went on 
producing their inevitable effects. But, as already stated, and, in- 
deed, as admitted at the time, the South had never presented so 
strong a front as at Gettysburg. An army of invasion naturally 
feels its own strength. An army of defence cannot but be con- 
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scious of a certain weakness. Yet the South, even in the fulness of 
moral and material strength, failed at Cemetery Hill. To find out 
why needs only to inquire what condition, present and dominant 
before, was lacking in the Pennsylvania campaign. ‘The reply to 
such an inquiry comes at once. That condition was Stonewall 
Jackson, who, dying victorious in May, was absent in the disaster of 
July. 

i May, 1864, Grant, with his Western laurels still green, under- 
took to make good the work left undone by McClellan, Pope, Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade. In assuming his new command, Grant 
reaped the benefit of the veteranship of that noble Army of the 
Potomac, which, under less successful generals, had so long been 
held in leash. His task was easier than that of any of these. For 
this he could have thanked Gettysburg and its results. The hero 
of Vicksburg borrowed nothing from the tactics of his predecessors 
save the plain lesson taught by their failures. McClellan, a good 
strategist, had made his chief attack on Richmond from the sea. 
Grant was resolved to make his main approaches by land—taking 
the precaution, as a compromise, of sending Butler with the Army 
of the James to move concentrically up James River. With him- 
self, however, the “On to Richmond” was always an idle cry. His 
own objective, from first to last, was Lee’s army. That army once 
crushed, Richmond must fall. At first he put no faith in mancu- 
vring, although, later on, his adversary’s strategy compelled him 
to have recourse to it. Grant believed in giving hard blows, with 
plenty of them, and in hammering away at the enemy until noth- 
ing was left on the anvil. To do this kind of work successfully 
needs men and guns. These the North gave him with full hand. 
At this time the odds were 122,000 men against 60,000; 350 guns 
against 200. 

The two armies—battle-scarred duelists, so often pitted on the 
fields of three years—had already gauged each other’s quality. 
Mutual respect was the consequence of this martial acquaintance. 
Grant, on his side, had not gauged Lee at all. He was yet to 
meet that great commander in his front. He was yet to learn 
how long and how largely skill may compensate for skeleton regi- 
ments and a failing Cause. On May 3 he opened his campaign 
by attempting to turn the Confederate right. This new assault 
through the old Wilderness was foiled. Strategy had proved too 
much for hard hitting. Here was an ugly surprise. Giving him- 
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self, however, no rest, the great Hammer of the North struck once 


more. This time he thought to season his blow with a little ma- 
neuvring. From May 8 to 19 he was trying to drive the Army of 
Northern Virginia from its position near Spottsylvania C. H. by a 
flank movement. Here was a waste of nearly two weeks, and of 
thousands of men, in looking for the weak spot in Lee’s army. Lee, 
meeting him at all points, uncovered no weak spot. From out the 
checks and disappointments of Spottsylvania C. H. sprang that 
grim vaunt, “I'll fight on this line if it takes all summer.” Who 
does not remember how that vaunt made the North a battle-ground 
of hopes and doubts! Grant, recognizing that all his anvil tactics had 
been fruitless, issued new orders to move by the left flank on Rich- 
mond. That mighty left was to be kept swinging against Lee’s 
right from that time on. 

But why follow this swinging, in which no time was lost, yet in 
which the work was a year in the doing? Among her many 
natural advantages Virginia counts herself specially rich in rivers, 
which cover her from the northeast like a watery shield. ‘These, 
with the difficult country between them, make formidable con- 
centric lines of defence around Richmond. It was across them that 
Grant, after hammering his hardest, kept on pushing towards the 
devoted town. It was on their banks, one after the other, that 
Lee displayed those highest powers of strategy which showed 
him a master in the school of war. The truth is, Lee’s whole re- 
treat from Gettysburg (July 4, 1863) to Petersburg (July 28, 1864) 
was practically a campaign of rivers, of fords always fought for, 
stubbornly defended to the great loss of the enemy, but always 
yielded. Take here the list of these rivers of war, with names 
happily more musical than those of the Plutonian kingdom: 


From the Potomac to the Rappahannock, 
« Rappahannock “ “ Rapidan, 
«  Rapidan “ Mattapony, 
«  Mattapony Pamunky, 
«  Pamunky Chickahominy, 
Chickahominy “ James, 
«James “Appomattox. 


And then came the long sitting during the hot summer, the 
autumn, the dismal winter, and the spring, before Petersburg: 
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and the next April day (of 1865) a short and tragical shift from 
Petersburg to Richmond. 

With an army fresh from disaster, in numbers originally only 
half that of the enemy, and with practically no resources, present 
or future, to count on, Lee brought the Confederacy’s hope, hard 
stricken but unbroken, into the Petersburg trenches. One thing 
is to be observed here: the army on Lee’s front was no longer 
the same as that which had assailed him on the banks of the Rapi- 
dan and the North Anna. It was not a lessening shadow, but one 
that grew, day by day, with the hopes of an eager North. Rein- 
forcements were constantly pouring in. Sitting down before 
Petersburg, sure of it, Grant could see great gaps in the Army of 
the Potomac, yet so filling up that it was hard to find the old in 
the new. Lee, facing him from the trenches, saw, too, the gaps in 
his own line. None better than he knew that there was all that 
remained of the Army of Northern Virginia, veteran since 1861, 
unchanged save in numbers ; unrecruited and—here was his grief— 
unrecruitable. That this should have been the acrid fruit of the 
summer of 1864—while it cannot detract from the greatness of 
Grant as conqueror—must add to the glory of Lee. 

The war has been brought down to the siege of Petersburg. 
That siege needs the barest note here. It was the last scene of the 
fifth act of the great drama, the previous scenes of which had 
already been bloodily played in the thickets of the Wilderness, at 
Spottsylvania ©. IL, and at Cold Harbor. 

Did Jackson's death check Confederate aggressiveness, in any 
sense ? 

To this the answer may be found in the long but fruitless hero- 
ism of the Army of Northern Virginia from Gettysburg, its highest 
strength, to Five Forks, its lowest ebb. Victory did not wholly 
desert its battle-flags. But victory without advance ceases to be 
victory. It is defeat. 


St. Patrick held and proved that through a diagram could be 
made the clearest demonstration of truth. Apply the saint’s prin- 
ciple, through the form of a pyramid, to Jackson’s influence on the 
Southern struggle. Such a figure emphasizes one fact, which has 
a direct bearing upon the solution suggested here. This fact is 
that Chancellorsville, the apex, was ¢he last victory, useful to the 
Confederacy, won by the Army of Northern Virginia, From it the 
down grade began, 
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May 1-3, 1863. 
Jackson died, May 10. 
Chancellorsville. 


Fredericksburg. / 


Harper’s Ferry, / The Wilderness. 
Second Manassas. . Spottsylvania C. H 
/ 
Seven Days. / Cedar Creek (Sheridan). 
Valley of Va. Five Forks. 
Bul) Run. Appomattox. 


It was not until Jackson’s death, turning the Chancellorsville 
laurel into cypress, that the Confederate ghost was seen to haunt 
the graveyard of nations, where it was soon to lie. 

Joun Dimirry. 


THE FAR VALLEY. 
WHEN the sweet star-kisses rest 
On the blue sea’s quiet breast, 
And the dew is on the roses, and the birds are in the nest ; 
When the white moon’s beauty gleams 
On the Waves of languid streams, 
And other men are drifting down a sleepy tide of dreams ;— 


Then I mount my steed and ride, 
With the bright stars for my guide, 
Where the lowlands and the highlands by their gleams are glorified : 
Over hill and over plain, 
By fair fields of corn and grain, 
Past violets on the river-side and lilies in the lane, 


Through the forest ways I go, 
Where the sweet acacias blow ; 
And their branches bend to kiss my eyes because I love them so ; 
Until I come at last 
Where the light of stars is cast 
Across a haunted valley called the Valley of the Past, 
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And adown its ways I creep, 
Through its shadows dense and deep, 
Till I find the one I look for in the silence there asleep ; 
Then beneath those dreamy skies 
She awakes in glad surprise, 
With her rose-red mouth a-blossom, and the summer in her eyes. 


And we wander hand in hand 
Through a still and shadowy land, 
And we bide by rippling rivers slipping over silver sand ; 
Oft we pause in moonlit dells, 
Listening to the lily-bells 
Ringing out their faint carillons to the sleeping asphodels. 


Close she clings unto my hand 
Wheresoe’er our feet may stand, 
Her sweet eyes dim with tears that I alone can understand ; 
Then they pass—and she has smiled 
With her face like to a child, 
And the low lilt of her laughter like clear water undefiled. 


Ofttimes she binds her hair 
With the lilies that are there, 
And the buds and orange-blossoms that young maidens love to wear , 
And again she flings them down 
With a sob, and turns around, 
Her brows a wreath of cypress blent with sharp thorns for a crown. 


So o’er hills of hushed repose 
Are fair fields that no one knows, 
Where our footsteps fall more faintly than the falling of a rose : 
We pass on, away, away, 
Till the Eastern skies are gay 
With the amethyst and amber at the doorways of the day. 


Ah! many a night I ride, 
With my soul unsatisfied, 
Until I gain that valley and the soft arms of my bride, 
Who, however dark it be, 
Waiteth always there for me 
With love and tears and kisses—and her name is Memory. 
JAMES LINDSAY GORDON. 
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A STIRRING-OFF FROLIC. 


It was singing-school night—the last but two of the season’s 
‘*course”—in the Beech Ridge settlement, and the evening’s tune- 
ful exercises were just over. While the girls were donning their 
wraps and otherwise preparing for homeward riding through the 
frosty air, there was a general movement to out-of-doors by the 
men, who went to look after their horses. Through the wide door, 
carelessly left open, came a gust of keen wintry wind, the melodious 
chink of sleigh-bells, and the crunching sound of footsteps in the 
crisp, dry snow. Within the big school-room a golden glow from 
the blazing logs heaped in the open fireplace lighted up a charm- 
ingly animated picture, full of buxom forms and bright colors, 
ruddy cheeks, cherry lips wreathed in merry speech and laughter, 
and vagrant curls coquettishly fluttering from underneath the 
edges of hooding shawls. It was altogether so paradisial a scene 
that it at once fascinated and awed the young men as they came 
back, ‘carrying whips and their fur caps in attitudes of hesi- 
tant expectancy. Much dreaded among them, at such moments, 
was “the mitten.” Sometimes a girl, in mere wantonness of co- 
quetry, gave a refusal to the swain who asked her company on the 
homeward ride, which was called ‘‘ giving the mitten.” The hu- 
miliation of such a public rebuff would be keenly felt by the victim, 
and the banter of his acquaintances would long keep it fresh in his 
memory ; so it was, for some girls, excellent sport. But it had a 
boomerang way of coming back. Young men soon became shy of 
such sportive girls. 

Andrew Elder, confidently happy in the knowledge that his 
wooing had already attained to winning, and that he had nu mitten 
to fear, was the first to step forward from among the bachelor can- 
didates, and pretty Mary Pattison, blushingly taking his arm, 
hurried out with him to his waiting cutter. Then, in the others, 
wistful trepidation was swept away by eager rivalry, and something 
like a general scramble ensued. In a few minutes all were tucked 
away among the buffalo robes, whips cracked, horses snorted, bells 
jingled in pleasing time to the song of the runners and the snow; 
and the fire-lit windows of the school-house stared like great red 
eyes after the last family sleigh taking its leisurely departure. 

Ephraim Johnston had his heart’s desire when he got plump, charm- 
ing little Nelly Criss into his cutter, Ina hurried, short-breathed 
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way he had managed to say to her, **Can I have your comp’ny to- 
night, Miss Criss?” which was the prescription of formal etiquette 
upon such occasions m the Beech Ridge settlement, and she, with 
a sweet affectation of demure surprise, had answered, as usual, 
“Why! thank you, Mr. Johnston; you are very kind,” which 
was understood as consent. Proposition and acceptance were both 
formal, a sort of dialogistie gambit, the moves of which, having 
been correctly made up to this point, left the game open for conduct 
according to the spirit and capacity of the players. 

Good as seemed to be the progress he had made, Ephraim hardly 
felt safe in even the temporary possession of his prize until he had 
her carefully stowed away among the robes by his side and well out 
on the road. Sensitive, modestly unconscious of his own merits, 
and bashful to such a degree that Nelly was sometimes quite out of 
patience with him, he felt it ‘ more’n white man’s luck” to be seeing 
Nelly home. He wanted to tell her so, but could not find words 
that seemed to fit the emergency any more than he could when he 
wished, as he often had, to ask her company in that much longer 
journey—through life. Little did the timid big fellow imagine 
how gladly she would have heard him, how well her heart would 
have understood his most halting speech, and how often she had 
confided to Mary Pattison, her dearest friend, her despair of his 
ever getting to the speaking point. 

Behind them, coming nearer and nearer, sounded the musie of 
somebody else’s sleigh-bells, and Ephraim’s big bay horse instinct- 
ively began lengthening his stride and quickening his pace. Nelly’s 
chubby little right hand glided up along her escort’s side and took 
a firm grip on his sturdy left arm. 

*T always feel as if 1 must grab something when I go so fast, 
and there are not many places to hold on to in a cutter,” she said, 
in a half-apologetic way. 

A thrill went straight from that hand to Ephraim’s heart, but all 
that he could find to say was : ‘Catch a good hold, Miss Nelly ;” and 
he flicked the bay horse sharply with the whip to make the pace a 
swifter one and her grasp proportionably tighter. But before the 
fine animal got into the swing of his full stride, the shadow of the 
pursuing horse’s head fell on the snow beside him, and there it re- 
mained through the sharp little race that ensued until Nelly either 
became alarmed by fear of a collision and an upset, or—more prob- 
ably—discontented with having another couple watching her and 
Ephraim so closely at their backs and hurrying them so rapidly 
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homeward. So she whispered, ** Let them go by, Ephraim. What 


do we care?” 

Did he care for a race, when she called him Ephraim, said ‘* we” 
so prettily, and seemed to wish to prolong the ride with him? As- 
suredly not. He would have made the bay horse walk and let the 
whole world go by if she wished it. So he promptly reined in that 
mettled roadster and did not even notice who it was that darted by 
and called back banteringly, 

**Good-bye ! We'll tell them you’re coming.” 

But Nelly saw who it was, and exclaimed : 

“It’s that Jim Arney ; [ never did like him.” 

Another drop in his cup of happiness! Jim Arney had taken 
Nelly home one evening, in the beginning of the season, and 
Ephraim had hated him ever since. Decidedly, he thought, he 
would speak to-night, for luck seemed to be clearly on his side. 
Still, he hesitated. Some little common-places about the school, the 
queer singing of some members of the class, the prospects of a 
break-up in the weather, and the like, were exchanged, while 
several cutters flashed by ; but none of these things seemed to lead 
conversationally in the direction Ephraim wanted it to go. And yet 
he felt that he must speak out before they parted. The advisability 
of a desperate deed of experimental daring suggested itself, and he 
thought well of it. It was his manly nature to find deeds easier 
than words. 

Under pretence of freeing a rein that had—or had not—caught 
upon a buckle somewhere, he disengaged his left arm, as the cutter 
was gliding down a little incline to the creek bridge that they were 
about crossing, and, when just over the centre of the now ice-locked 
stream, Nelly suddenly felt that big arm flung about her and 
Ephraim’s lips pressed to hers in a long, fervent, impassioned kiss. 

“Oh, Ephraim! How dare you?’ she gasped, when allowed to 
iake breath, and he could see in the brilliant moonlight that her 
cheeks were red as June roses. 

“You're not angry with me for taking toll? I couldn't help it,” 
he pleaded depreeatingly. 

**T didn’t think you would do such a thing. You never did 
before.” 

That’s true—but I always wanted to.” 

** Well, it was real mean of you—to startle me so—and you must 
promise never to do so again, or I won’t ride with you any more,” 
she said, with an affectation of sternness. 
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If he had not been such a novice he might have observed, how- 
ever, that she did not again clutch his arm, and might have drawn 
a natural inference from her preferring to leave it free for a repe- 
tition of that flank movement, had he been bold enough to attempt 
it. <A little scream, followed by laughter, from the occupants of a 
cutter a short distance behind—on the bridge, as could be told by 
the hollow sound of their horse’s steps—reached Ephraim’s ears, 
and he remarked, looking down wistfully at his blushing compan- 
ion: 

‘* Somebody else is taking toll.” 

Oh, Ephraim !” she exclaimed, “‘ I wonder if they sawus. I[ 
should be so ashamed if I thought they had.” 

She said it as if she had been a party to the indiscretion, not 
simply its victim—made it quite a joint affuir—and yet the tone in 
which she spoke made him feel quite remorseful. 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he said, trying to reassure her. ** They 
couldn’t have got around the bend in the road and, besides, I think 
a cloud crossed the face of the moon just then.” 

** Yes, [ suppose so., She was ashamed to see such goin’s on.” 

Then they jogged along in silence for a little time, but Ephraim’s 
mind was not idle, if his lips and left arm were. He mapped out, 
mentally, a line of attack, indirect, and therefore subtle and mas- 
terly, as it seemed to him. 

‘*T was down to town, day before yesterday,” he remarked presently, 
in an indifferent way. 

“Yes?” responded Nelly, encouragingly. 

**T went down to get the deeds.” 

deeds?” 

‘For the Maverick place. I’ve bought it. There’s about thirty 
acres of wheat land on it, more’n as much again first-class timber, 
and the balance is as fine a meadow as lies out-of-doors. Better’n 
all, I reckon, there’s a powerful fine water-power, and I intend to 
put a saw-mill there next spring. ‘Then there’s a real good house, 
not a very large house,—no, not large,—but just large enough and 
nice, with a bully spring-house near it ; and a smashin’ big garden 
for truck, and a good barn,—just the sort of a place—” 

His mouth was awfully dry, and there was a big lump in his 
throat, but he had resolutely kept on until he had got to the desired 
point at last,—just to it,—when Nelly ‘‘ broke him all up” by the 
seemingly artless query : 

**Laws! Mr. Johnston, do you know how to put up a saw-mill?” 
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He stammered that he had seen lots of saw-mills and reckoned 
he knew all about them, and if he didn’t he knew of a man who 
did, but—*‘ about that house—” 

‘* What makes Maverick sell out?” she broke in again. 

Ephraim gritted his teeth, but replied as sweetly and steadily as 
he could that he understood Maverick was going to join his sons 
out in Iowa, as Mrs. Maverick said she was ‘‘ sick 0’ bein’ crowded by 
neighbors so clus she could hyar their dogs bark and their roosters 
crow,” and she wanted to ‘git out into some free open-like 
country.” But after that digression, as far away as Iowa, gliding 
back to his subject seemed impracticable, and so Ephraim made 
a desperately abrupt plunge, resuming : 

“« As I was saying about the house—” 

‘“Oh! I know all about the house. I’ve been there often. It 
must seem awful queer to Mrs. Maverick to be going to Iowa; so 
far away from home.” 

The fact of the matter was that while Nelly longed to hear his in- 
vitation- to joint occupancy of that house, which she well knew was 
trembling on his lips, she could not help being nervous about it and, 
girl-like, fencing it off—an easy enough thing for her to do. Yet, 
with the interesting inconsistency of her sex, when he grew abashed 
and discontinued his endeavor, she blamed him and was even angry 
with him. She had frightened him into silence and inaction. 
They crossed another little bridge, and he did not seem even to be 


conscious of it. And they were within half a mile of her home. 

Suddenly lights gleamed brightly out from the Pattison farm- 
house, near the roadside. The cheerful fire-light reddened the 
snow-covered path clear down to the gate where the big mastiff 
stood barking his noisy welcome; Aunt Ruth, standing on the 
porch, looked like a silhouette in front of a window ; Mary, who 
had just arrived home with Andrew Elder, was stepping out of his 
cutter—and a mischievous idea flashed upon Nelly’s mind. She 
would teach Ephraim to make a better use of his opportunities. 
Had she been less sure of him, perhaps she would not have risked 
it; but she had no fears of the ultimate result. 

stop a moment, Mr. Johnston,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘I want 
to speak to Mary.” 

He obediently stopped and, casting aside the enveloping buffalo 
robe, Nelly sprang out and ran to her friend. Whatever the sub- 
ject of their whispered conversation was, it seemed to amuse the 
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two girls very much, but it was short, and in a few moments Nelly 
returned to Ephraim and said demurely: 

*“[’m very much obliged for your kindness, Mr. Johnston, in 
bringing me 80 far out of your way, and I’ll not trouble you to take 
me home. Maury wants me to stop with her to-night and I’ll go 
over in the morning by myself.” 

Ephraim was astounded. 

** Why, Miss Nelly !” he protested, in an injured tone, but nheces- 
sarily speaking low that he might not be overheard by Mary.and 
her lover, “ you said you'd let me take you home.” 

“Oh, no! You only asked me for my company. You did not 
say how far.” 

“But you knew I meant to see you home, and—and—there was 
something I really wanted to say to you.” 

‘Then you should have said it. I’m sure you had time enough. 
Can’t you tell me now ?” she asked, mischievously. 

**Now!” he exclaimed. ‘ No—no; it’s no odds.” The idea of 
making a proposal with Mary and young Elder as witnesses quite 
overwhelmed him. 

“Oh! well, if it’s no odds, it doesn’t matter.” 

** No—no—not at all.” 

**Good-night, Mr. Johnston.” 

** Good-night, Miss Criss.” 

The two girls went into the house together and the young men 
drove away in opposite directions, Ephraim, as he went, feeling him- 
self very hardly used and a little resentful. If it was not exactly 
giving him the mitten it was the next thing to it, he thought. Yet 
who but himself was to blame? Nelly, he concluded, was offended 
by his ‘‘ taking toll” on the bridge. It certainly was a rash proceed- 
ing. Doubtless he was mistaken in thinking that she cared for him, 
und had he proposed, as he had intended, he would probably have 
been rejected. Well, he had escaped that, so there was something 
to be thankful for. But how miserably hopeless he felt ! 

It is only the young man who is really worth loving—and he in 
the thrill and anxiety of an honest first love—who so undervalues 
himself and, with melancholy insistence, depreciates his chances for 
success. ‘The tenderness that should make his passion sacred ren- 
ders him vulnerable ; and woman, recognizing him as temporarily a 
weaker thing than herself, finds pleasure in playing cat to his mouse. 
A sound, well-developed egotism is a perfect shield against the 
pangs of love. Ephraim had none of that in his composition, so 
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he suffered cruelly, without being able to find alleviation in time 
or the hard toil by which he strove, day after day, to keep himself 
from thoughts of Nelly. 

*¢Something’s worryin’ Eph,” said his father to his mother one 
evening ; “he works like a horse all day, an’ never whistles nor 
laughs like he used to, an’ I don’t suppose he says a dozen words 
from mornin’ till night.” 

** Yes,” philosophically responded the sagacious dame; “I’ve 
seen it. Some gal most likely. Just let him alone an’ it’ll come 
out all right, one way or tother.” 

Another Thursday evening came, and the cutter remained in the 
barn, the big bay horse in his stall. 

** Not goin’ to singin’-school to night, Eph’m ?” asked his father. 

‘““No; I’m tired and don’t feel like it.” 

** Maybe you’d better go,” urged his mother, with vague sugges- . 
tiveness in her tone that clearly indicated to his mind her correct 
suspicion of his trouble. 

**N—n—o ; I guess not,” he replied, hesitatingly, and retired to 
his room, despondent and ashamed. 

And was it well with Nelly? Oh no! That coquettish little 
maiden did not fail to be at the singing-school that night, with her 
mind fully made up to ride all the way home with Ephraim and to 
give him all necessary opportunity and even encouragement to say 
anything he wished. And she would not even pretend to be angry 
if he attempted to ‘“‘ take toll” on the bridge. But, alas for her 
good intentions! no Ephraim appeared. And this was the last 
night of the ‘‘course” but one. Poor repentant little Nelly could 
hardly keep back her tears when she saw so many other happy 
couples going away together at the evening’s close. It was her 
own fault that she too did not ride home in a cutter, for she had 
two “invites” to do so, but she spitefully gave the mitten in both 
cases, and went home in the Arkell’s family sleigh that had to pass 
her door. And that night she cried herself to sleep, for a great 
fear sprang up in her heart that she had lost Ephraim forever. 
Losing him, she felt that she would lose all worth living for. 

Ephraim heard at church, on the succeeding Sunday, how Nelly 
got home from the singing-school,—as she hoped he would,—and 
felt rather better for it. If she had gone in Jim Arney’s cutter, he 
said to himself, he would have sold out and gone to Iowa right away 
—after thrashing Jim. 

That Sunday a great rain set in and continued, with scarcely an 
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intermission, until Tuesday night. That, and the melting of the 
snow, made the roads almost impassable. Only one horse splashed 
his weary way through the yellow limestone mud to the school- 
house door, on the Thursday evening of that week, for the last 
lesson of the course; only one person entered there, and after 
poking up the fire, sat before it, softly fiddling hymn tunes to him- 
self for an hour. That one was the conscientious professor, who 
thus concluded his season’s engagement with the Beech Ridge set- 
tlement. 

In ten days more the maple-sugar season was fully opened. Light 
cirrus clouds of fleecy snow floated across the clear cerulean dome ; 
the breezes were soft and warm with the sweet breath of the south ; 
the brooks ran full, with sounds of babbling, laughing haste ; and the 
woodpecker, the jay, and the barking squirrel called loudly to each 
other to “wake,” for the spring had come. The impatient dog- 
wood thrust its blossoms forth to mock the whiteness of the vanish- 
ing snow ; the perfumed buds of the spice bushes were swollen and 
already green ; from its mantle of dead leaves and even under the 
late-lying drifts of snow the arbutus poked out its clusters of fra- 
grant pinkish flowers ; and the maples felt their sweet blood cours- 
ing through their veins, up from the thawing earth to their topmost 
twigs, with which the zephyrs beckoned to the coming summer. 
Through the forest rang the echoes of the axemen’s cheery shouts 
and their sturdy blows, the voices of the drivers of oxen, the sharp 
crack of the rifle fired at some marauding hawk, and the low of 
distant kine. ‘‘' Tapping” the maple-trees, making troughs, hauling 
**sap,” boiling and ‘*stirring-off” kept the whole settlement busy. 

The sugar-boilers’ forest camp presents at all times an animated 
and picturesque scene. Men with barrel-laden ‘ bob-sleds” drawn 
by oxen bring there the sap collected from the troughs at the roots 
of the maples, and store it in a huge tank made of the hollow trunk 
of a giant tree, to await boiling down. Near that reservoir is the 
first of a line of kettles—an enormous iron one—over a long fire so 
carefully tended that it blazes fiercely under that first big kettle 
and diminishes gradually until only a bed of glowing coals lies 
beneath the last, where the “‘stirring-off” is done. To supply and 
control that fire, to skim the boiling syrup, transfer it as it thickens 
from one kettle to another, see that the contents of tae kettles do 
not ‘‘ foam over,” and that full work is done all along the line, re- 
quires constant and unremitting care. In front of the fire is reared 
a shelter of three stout log walls and a clapboard roof, with a bench 
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inside, long and wide enough for a couple of men to sleep upon 
while awaiting their turn at hauling wood and sap or tending 
the fires and kettles. When only men are about, and they are not 
sleepy, they whittle elder “ spiles,” tell yarns, and play ‘‘ old sledge,” 
while off duty ; but when “stirring-off ” night comes, then the girls 
invade the camp, and love and merriment sweeten labor. ‘Then 
through the aisles of the forest gleams the bright fire-light, and 
gladsome echoes of frolic and song awake the drowsy dryads from 
their rest. Slowly the heavy syrup evaporating over the embers 
approaches the degree of consistency that will insure its solidifying 
when taken off to cool. From time to time the experienced sugar 
maker superintending the operation dips spoonfuls from the mass, 
which is constantly stirred, and, by dropping them in a saucer of 
snow, tests the progress of the process toward completion. Or, to 
the same end, he tries it with a looped willow twig. When the 
filmy diaphragm of syrup adhering in the loop can be blown out in 
a gossamery tube, the kettle is quickly removed from over the fire, 
and its golden contents are poured into moulds to solidify. Then 
ensues the rough sport of a ‘‘sugar-pulling frolic.” The young 
folks, with buttered fingers, pull and twist lumps of the semi-solid 
sugar, which grows coustantly whiter in tint under this treatment 
and soon becomes a pretty and delicious candy. Everybody’s mouth 
is full of it, and so delicate and delightful is its flavor that one eats as- 
tonishing quantities of it without becoming satiated. A rude practi- 
cal joker declares that the candy-rope he has pulled is of exactly the 
same shade as some girl’s hair and, despite her screams and strug- 
gles, brings the two objects together for comparison, with the 
natural result of getting the hair and the candy sadly mixed. She, 
in revenge, squeezes a handful of candy into his beard. ‘he ex- 
ample is contagious. Before a truce is called, there is not a head 
of hair or a beard in the party that has not its share of intermingled 
candy. Butallis fun. No harm is done that hot water will not 
easily undo, and nobody is angry. Perhaps the kisses snatched in 
the frolic are ample compensation to both lads and lasses. 

There was a famous “‘ sugar-orchard ”—as a maple forest is locally 
known—on the Johnston homestead farm, and Ephraim was work- 
ing it this season to its utmost capacity. Although less miserable 
than he had been, he still sought solace for his loneliness in constant 
toil, but no longer as one altogether without hope. Ue had had 
time to think over his relations with Nelly and to arrive at a tol- 
erably accurate conclusion. Once he had met her in the town, 
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where she was shopping with her mother, and she gave him an un- 
questionably warm friendly greeting. ‘T'wice, too, he had seen her 
at church, and if he was not much mistaken there was a wistful 
look in her eyes that seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Will you not forgive 
me and be friends?” Better than all else that he had to encourage 
him, Mary Pattison, meeting him one day, said repreachfully : 
*“Why don’t you go to see Nelly any more?” He knew how close 
friends the two girls were, and the ‘question, asked at it was, seemed 
to him significant. “Perhaps Nelly had forgiven his impetuosity in 
that episode on the bridge. At all events, he determined, if fate 
ever gave him another chance to declare himself, he would get a 
plain ‘‘ yes” or “no,” and put an end to his suspense. And fate, 
in the person of his good mother, had made up her mind that he 
should soon have the chance. 

Notwithstanding her former advice to her husband to ‘just let 
Eph’m alone,” that good old lady kept a keen eye on the progress 
of events, and soon was effectively scheming in her son’s behalf. 
It was at her instance that invitations were extended to a few of the 
young neighbors—Nelly Criss most certainly among the first—to 
participate in a ‘‘ stirring-off frolic,” in the Johnston sugar-orchard, 
on a certain specified Saturday evening. 

A little before supper-time, on that momentous occasion, Mary 
Pattison and her Aunt Ruth, Jane Arkell and Nelly Criss, arrived 
at the Johnstown homestead. At a somewhat later hour, after 
dark, Reuben Pattison and Andrew Elder—the young men whom it 
was understood Jane and Mary would most like to see—were confi- 
dently expected to appear. The etiquette of arrivals at a frolic in 
the Beech Ridge settlement was very well established, and that was 
the way of it. 

After supper, Ephraim accompanied the girls out to the ‘‘ sugar- 
camp” to relieve his father, who was in charge of the ever-boiling 
kettles. Aunt Ruth remained at the house, to aid Mrs. Johnston 
in preparing the late supper of which all would partake after the 
frolic was over, prior to the young men escorting the girls to their 
homes. A plump, cheery little old maid was Aunt Ruth, who had 
too much good sense to be ‘‘the odd one” in a par ty of young folks ; 
and she said that if they would bring her a nice piece of the candy 
she would try to be content with that and get along as she best 
could without the pleasure of having any of it mussed in her hair. 

**T think, Eph’m,” said his father, when they reached the camp, 
‘‘if the gals will look out for the fire while you’re gone, and keep 
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it low, you’d better take the team and go around the troughs once 
more. The sap is flowin’ mighty free, an’ we stand a right smart 
chance of losin’ a heap of water by mornin’ if they aint emptied.” 

Nelly, who was on her good behavior and rather anxious to show 
how reliable and serviceable she could be, eagerly volunteered to 
assume the responsibility of the kettles, so the old man went to his 
supper, while Ephraim drove into the forest with the barrel-laden 
sled. It was a relief to him to be sent away for a little while. The 
old nervous bashfulness had returned upon him at sight of Nelly, 
and though he adhered to his resolution to speak out like a man at 
the first good opportunity, he had hardly been able to say half-a- 
dozen words since she came. <A turn in the cool seclusion of the 
woods he felt would calm his throbbing pulses and do him good. 

When the girls had time to realize their exclusive occupancy of 
the camp, Jane Arkell, perched upon a stump near the fire, in quite 
a magisterial way bluntly demanded of Nelly : 

** Are you going to say ‘yes’ if he asks you to-night ?” 

**Tf who asks what?” answered Nelly, with an evasive affectation 
of unconsciousness. 

“Oh, pshaw ! just as if Mary and I don’t know all about it. He 
wants vou and you want him, so why don’t you hitch and have done 
with it ?” 

“Why, Jane Arkell! I’m surprised at you !” 

“Oh, indeed! are you? Well you needn’t be. I don’t mind 
owning up, just here among ourselves, that ’'m going to be Mrs. 
Reuben Pattison in about a month, and you know it won’t be much 
longer till Mary is Mrs. Andrew Elder. Now, when are you going 
to be Mrs. Ephraim Johnston ?” 

“What do I care for Ephraim Johnston, except as a friend ?” 

“Oh! that’s the way of it. is it?’ chimed in Mary; “and it’s 
because you didn’t care for Ephraim that you could hardly keep 
from erying when he didn’t come to take you home the last night 
of the singing-school ; and it’s because you didn’t care for Ephraim 
that you gave the mitten that night to James Arney and ‘Tom Ap- 
pleby ; and it’s because you didn’t care for Ephraim that you told 

“Now, stop right there, Mary. It’s real mean for you to say 
anything about what I told you or didn’t tell you, maybe, for I 
don’t allow as I ever told you anything but what you might tell just 
as lief as not, so far as I’m concerned ; but if you do I’ll never 
speak to you again.” 
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“Well, let that go; but let me tell you that you’d better say 
‘yes’ if he gives you another chance. You threw away one good 
opportunity that night coming from the singing-school, and you’d 
better not do it again.” 

“T don’t suppose you want to be an old maid,” chimed in Jane 
satirically. 

Nelly, who had hung her head in a little real confusion, under 
this joint attack in the interest of the absent Ephraim, raised it to 
reply, but, as she opened her lips, saw something beyond her com- 
panions that horrified her. Emitting a shriek that might have 
startled a Comanche, she made three bounds to the end of the log 
shelter and with the agility of a squirrel clambered up onto its low 
roof. Mary and Jane impulsively screamed, just because she did, 
before looking behind them, but when they did turn their eyes in 
that direction they saw that which made them use their lungs in 
good earnest on their own account, and follow her example in 
scrambliug to the top of the shelter with all possible haste. 

The object of their terror was a black bear, not much more than 
half grown, though to their affrighted gaze he seemed a monster, 
standing up on his hind feet a few yards away, contemplating them 
with what they deemed an air of indecision as to which he should 
eat first. Before he had made a choice they were up on the roof, 
out of his reach. The animal seemed surprised and even pained 
by their hasty abandoment of his company. He whined, like a dis- 
tressed puppy—bloodthirsty howls for gore, as the girls interpreted 
his remarks—and, stretching himself up, clawed and scratched the 
logs as high as he could reach. But a bear can only climb a tree 
or other object that it can encircle with, its paws, or upon which it 
can find good foothold, and as neither condition was presented by 
the walls of the shelter, he was unable to follow the girls. Giving 
up the endeavor, Bruin trotted leisurely about the camp, sniffing 
curiously at everything he found, until he came to the big trough 
of sugar-water, from which he drank greedily. Then he rolled on 
the dry leaves before the fire, as if in play, tried to stand on his 
head and capered about in grotesque dancing fashion, while the 
girls peered over the edge of the roof and watched his antics with 
silent amazement. Suddenly, catching sight of their faces, he 
seemed to forget that he had before tried in vain to climb the wall, 
and made another futile attempt, which set them off again in a 
chorus of screams. 

Ephraim, far away in the forest, heard those alarming shrieks for 
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‘theip,” and, leaving his team, ran at his utmost speed toward the 
camp. Ona little knoll that commanded a full view of all within 
the camp-fire’s light he stopped for an instant to take breath and 
survey the scene, thinking prudently that it might be as well to 
know what was before him ere going into action. One glance at the 
girls, safe on the roof, and the bear gambolling about between the 
shelter and the fire told him the whole story. He grinned ; 
laughed quietly to himself—in what the girls, could they have seen 
him, would have considered a most unfeeling way—and_ finally 
seemed to cogitate seriously upon something for a few moments. 
An emphatic slap on his thigh and the muttered exclamation, 
“Tl do it, b’ gosh,” indicated his arrival at some determination. 
Then he began running again, as swiftly as he could, straight to the 
shelter, made a dash up the “notch and saddle” corner of the 
structure, and reached the roof just in time to evade the bear, who 
at sound of his footsteps came galloping around the end of the 
shelter. For an instant the beast looked up after him in profound 
astonishment, then sat down on his haunches, and whined louder 
than before. 

“Oh, how ferocious he is !” cried Jane. 

** It’s a merey he didn’t catch you,” exclaimed Mary. 

Nelly said nothing, but the tears stood in her eyes as she took 
both his hands and pressed them tenderly. 

**Thank heaven !” panted Ephraim, “that we are beyond his 
reach, for the present, at least.” 

“Oh, Ephraim !” chorussed all the girls, “ what are we ever going 
to do?” 

“What can we do?” he.repeated, gloomily. “I have no gun ; 
not even a knife. Andrew and Reuben will soon come, but also 
unarmed of course. And he will surprise them. Will he eat An- 
drew first?” (A shriek from Mary). ‘Or will he begin by de- 
vouring Reuben?” (A duet of shrieks from Jane and Mary). 
**But why speak of them. If this roof should fall in—and it feels 
shaky—what would become of us? If I could get hold of the axe, 
I might tackle him before they come.” ' 

“Yes, yes, do. You'll be sure to kill him,” cried Mary and 
Jane together ; while Nelly declared still more loudly—‘‘ You will 
do no such thing, Ephraim. I’m not going to have you torn to 
pieces by a bear.” 

“It is hard to die young,” replied Ephraim, sadly ; ‘‘ and before 
I’ve ever had a chance to finish telling you about that Maverick 
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house and what I was going to say to you that night we came from 
singing-school.” 

“‘Oh, Ephraim! How can you talk of such things at a time like 
this? Wait till some other time,” protested Nelly, with burning 
cheeks. 

‘* How do we know we will ever have another time ? How do we 
know what is before us? Think of thé bear! As this may be our 
last chance, let me tell you what I was going to say that night.” 

Ardent feminine interest in a proposal made under such cireum- 
stances, and right in their presence, so excited Mary and Jane that 
they listened with bated breath and, for the moment, almost forgot 
the hungry monster down below.” 

**T was going to ask you, Nelly,” Ephraim went on, ‘‘to be my 
wife and join me in making the old Maverick homestead our happy 
home. I wonder what you would have answered me if I had. It 
hardly seems worth while to ask you now, with that bear down 
there, but I want to know, Nelly, because I love you dearly, 
as you very well know, whether I have exactly told you so or not. 
Tell me now, Nelly ; if we both live through this terrible night, will 
you be my wife ?—will you, Nelly?” 

! Ephraim,—I—I—I—” 

** Say ‘yes,’ Nelly—siy ‘ yes,’” cried both her friends, excitedly. 

‘*What’s the use of saying anything when that horrid bear is 
going to eat us all up?” pouted Nelly, blushing fiery red and half 
erying. 

«© Will you marry me at the same time that Mary and Jane get mar- 
ried,” persisted Ephraim, “ if I succeed in saving us all, unharmed, 
from the monster ?” 

« Y—yes,” stammered Nelly, in a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

Low as it was, Ephraim heard it, took her lovely red little face 
between his big strong hands, kissed her lips again and again, anc 
then, exclaiming, **’That bargain is sealed,” sprang down to the 
ground as the girls uttered three sympathethic shrieks that sounded 
like one. He had gone to his desperate combat with the bear. 
With anxiously beating hearts they crept to the edge of the roof 
and peered over to witness the encounter. 

As Ephraim reached the ground the ferocious monster rushed 
toward him, and, uprearing on its haunches when close to him, 
laid its head up against his breast to be scratched, while it whined 
such expressions of joyful recognition as are known to the ursine 
vocabulary. 
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‘Why, Dan, you tramp,” said Ephraim, patting the animal, 
**how did you manage to get out of the barn ?” 

For a few moments breathless astonishment kept the girls silent, 
but then two of them burst into uncontrollable laughter, while 
Nelly, in mingled smiles and tears, called down to him : 

**Oh, you horrid, wicked fraud! It’s a pet bear !” 

*“Yes, I know it is,” responded Ephraim, placidly. “1 never 
said it wasn’t. I caught Dan last fall. Lots of fun in him, and 
ue’s as good-natured as a puppy. If you had looked close you 
would have seen the collar on his neck.” 

With a spare trace-chain that he took from a peg on the wall he 
fastened Bruin to a neighboring sapling, where the good-natured 
animal soon made friends with the girls. 

Nelly kept her word, * simply,” as she said, * because a bargain is 
a bargain ;”” but she always declared that her marriage was ‘* brought 
about by a fraudulent collusion between Eph and a bear.” 

J. H. CONNELLY. 


ZEUXIS. 
SCULPTOR or poet, wondersmith in rhyme 
Or marble—nay, not either of these twain 
Was Zeuxis, or his fame had journeyed on. 
For he who builds his temple in the winds 
Must rear the structure of wide-wingéd words, 
Or brass or stone ; naught other will survive. 
Time hath eclipsed his light ; we only know 
That like the splendor of an Eastern morn 
His canvas glowed. For when, with mission high, 
It was his task to picture the Ideal, 
Crotona lent her virgins to his view ; 
Yea, Grecian maids, the noblest and the best, 
Scorned not to render all the gods had given 
Of fairness, to uphold the standard high. 
Five maidens, bearing each in her own way 
The palm of loveliness, Crotona gave, 
To symbolize the glory of the race. 
Rare symmetry ! like music of a voice 
Untuned to earth—no more the charméd ear 
May hark enraptured to its thrilling tones ! 
Death claims his own ; the enchanted canvas pales ; 
And Zeuxis, for his colors were his fame, 
Hath slipped unnumbered from the lists of men. 
GILBERT P. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RACIAL COLOR. 


THE paramount question in this country, for a century to come, 
will be the Race Question. 

The history of the Negro, which connects him with this continent, 
had its source in the White man’s greed for gold. From the moment 
that his foot first touched our shores he has been a central figure 
in our commercial, social, and political affairs—a figure sometimes 
pitiful, at last tragical. 

A mint of money was made by tearing him from his native bar- 
barism and transplanting him here as a slave. The North—mainly 
New England—got that. A mint of money was coined out of his 
labor. The South got that. A mountain of gold and a river of 
blood were the cost of his freedom. Both sections paid that. The 
Negro got that which he never could have acquired for himself, 
or otherwise than through slavery—civilization. Thus the law of 
compensation wrought to its vindication. But the end is not yet. 

It is now some twenty-five years since the Negro was suddenly 
lifted up out of slavery into citizenship, and many segacious men 
are anxiously asking what is to be the upshot. That a race antago- 
nism was then set afoot many are now beginning to see, and that 
such an antagonism is full of peril for the country everyone feels. 

In the discussion which has been going on it has been as often 
and as vehemently denied as asserted, that the White race is the 
‘*superior ” and the Black is the ‘‘ inferior ” race. 

In The Forum for October, 1888, Senator Eustis discusses cer- 
tain phases of this problem, under the title of ‘‘Race Antagonism 
in the South.” He says: “If the Negro race . . . has remained 
stationary, inert, dependent, and unprogressive,” it must be because 
of **some fundamental law, more potent than municipal legislation, 
and more absolute than moral precepts.” 

Prof. Shaler of Cambridge also had a paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1884, entitled ** The Negro Problem.” 

He takes a gloomy view of the future, and cites the disastrous 
and bloody failure which attended an attempted solution of the 
same problem in Hayti and Jamaica. He says: ‘‘ This trial of the 
African as an American citizen is the most wonderful social endeavor 
that has ever been made by our own orany other race. . . . Every 
experiment of freeing the blacks on this continent has in the end 
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resulted in even worse conditions than slavery brought them.” Re- 
viewing the entire field, he adds: ‘‘ Such are the facts of experi- 


ence. . . . They may be summed up in brief words—uniform, hope- 


less failure, a sinking back towards the moral conditions of the 
Congo and Guinea Coast.” 

Professor Shaler, who has had a large personal experience with the 
Negro, further says that the young children are quick and intelli- 
gent, and learn rapidly until about the age of puberty, when their 
intellects seem to be overwhelmed by the animal part of their 


nature, and that from that time on there is a gradual ‘ clouding” 
of the mind. 

To this view there is appended a note by Gen. 8. C. Armstrong. 
He says: ‘‘ Our deductions are not those of Prof. Shaler, .. . 
though we admit, of course, a decided race difference in intellectual 


‘development. I consider that where, on an average, from twelve 


to fifteen out of every hundred boys of our own race are able to 
receive a college education, not more than two or three Negroes 
would be similarly capable.” 

It is to be observed that while each of these writers declares the 
inferiority of the black race, none of them except Prof. Shaler 
has attempted to find the cause or fathom the ‘‘ fundamental law.” 

The object of the present paper is to indicate the cause and to 
state the law. Our question then is this: Is there a deep-lying 
physical cause for the observed inferiority of the Black race ? Is 
there a physical law declaring the superiority of the White race ? 
And if so, what is it, and how and where is it written ? 

To find the law will be to solve the problem and enable us to 
forecast the future of it with certainty. 

It is often said that the only difference in men is the color of the 
skin, by which is meant, that there is really no difference except 
that the skins of some races happen to be white, while those of 
others happen to be red, black, or brown, and that the fact is of no 
real significance. 

It is true that the difference in the races of man is physically 
marked by the color of the skin, hair, and eyes. But is this only 
a physical difference, and without other significance ? Is it only 
‘skin deep”? . The position which is here to be maintained is that 
the difference thus physically indicated runs as deep as the human 
mind, as human nature itself, and is as wide as the measureless 
distance which in this instance makes the difference between the 
superior” and the ‘‘ inferior,” and that there is a fundamental ” 
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law, which law is written in colory—in the colors of the races of 
man. 


The writer is aware that he is here in full opposition to the most 


advanced school of evolutionists, and that Mr. Grant Allen has said 
that color is all a matter of climate. 

Mr. Allen is a suggestive writer, but we cannot, with all defer- 
ence, accept even his dictum. We insist that he has ridden the 
hypothesis of Darwin to conclusions which he never drew, an 


never meant should be drawn. Darwin himself says : 


‘Of all the differences between the races of man the color of the skin is 
the most conspicuous and one of the best marked. Differences of this kind 
it was formerly thought could be accounted for by long exposure under 
different climates ; but Pallas first showed that this view is not tenable, 
and he has been followed by almost all anthropologists. . . . Weight must 
also be given to such cases as that of the Dutch families who, as we hear 
on excellent authority, have not undergone the least change of color, after 
residing for three centuries in South Africa.”—Descent of Man, vol. i, 241, 
242. 


We therefore hold that there is much more expressed in racial 
color than a mere climatic influence, although that influence is in 
many respects admittedly great. 

Evolutionists are divided in opinion on the races of man. Briefly, 
they are— 

1st. Evolutionists who are nevertheless polygenists, who refer the 
observed differences to the ancestral factor ; and 

2d. Evolutionists who are monogenists, and who hold that man 
is evolved from the animal order next below him. 

This latter school may be divided into two wings: the advanced 
wing, referring the differences in the races to climatic, geologic, geo- ie 
graphic, and dietetic influences ; and the wing at the head of which 
stands Darwin himself, who, more cautions than some of his 
followers, declared himself ‘‘ baffted ” in attempting to account for a 
the differences in the races, but especially in that which he says is - 
most ‘‘conspicuous and best marked of all,” viz., color; and 
finally admitted that its reference to climate as the cause was “no 
longer tenable.” 

The law which I shall attempt to exhibit may be thus formulated. 
But caution requires that I should premise that what Iam about to 
say in regard to birds and other animals, while it appears to be true, 
still the impossibility of our ever knowing all the facts will not allow 
of positive affirmation as to them ; but the conclusion that the law, 
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as applied to man, is true seems irresistible. With this reservation, 
then, the law is this: Whatever race or species is changeless from 
generation to generation as to the color of its skin, hair, and eyes, if 
it be man or animal, or eyes and plumage, if it be bird, evinces low 
brain-power, is ‘‘inferior ;* while that which is changeful from 
generation to generation as to the color cf its skin, hair, and eyes, 
or plumage, shows high brain-powcr, is ‘* superior.” Or, more 
briefly: The invariable as to racial color is the ** inferior the 
variable is the superior” race. 

Mr. Spencer defines evolution as a progressive change from the 
homogeneous, simple, and indefinite, to the heterogeneous, complex, 
and definite, through continuous differentiations and integrations. 

From this it may be seen that evolution is always progressive, and 
that, in this sense, the more advanced the evolution of a thing, the 
more complex it becomes and at the same time the more definite. 
So that complexity may be also said to mean specialization, and we 
may therefore say that that which is most complex, most highly 
specialized, is the more completely evolved. 

It is to be borne in mind that we are dealing with the physical 
fact of racial color, and that the position we seek to maintain is 
that the races which are invariable as to the color of the skin, hair, 
and eyes from generation to generation, that is to say, ‘* homoge- 
neous, simple, single, and indefinite as to color, show a distinct 
lack of brain-power ; while those which are variable, that is to say, 
‘heterogeneous and complex,” or several, definite, and specialized, 
as to color, evince the highest brain-power. 

What are the facts ? All wild birds are changeless, and are con- 
stant * in their characteristic of changelessness from generation to 
generation, as to the color of their eyes and plumage, and show a 
lack of brain-power. Let us take for instance the quail. He is 
changeless, as to his color. When you have seen one you have seen 
the exact plumage of the whgle race. They may and do show 
differences of plumage in different habitats, but the principle of 
changelessness remains, for in each habitat the plumage of the 
race inhabiting it is changeless from generation to generation. 


* Darwin says: “It may be doubted whether any character can be named 
which is distinctive of a race and is constant.” 

And again: ‘‘ All naturalists have learned by dearly-bought experience how 
rash it is to attempt to define species by the aid of inconstant characters,”— 
Descent of Man, vol. i. 225, 226, 
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Now the most important fact in the life of the quail is to get his 
food. But you may take an egg from the nest of a quail (and here 
[ am speaking from actual experiment) and hatch it under a hen, 
so that the chick will have no direct or immediate knowledge of a 
wild existence, though he has, of course, inherited instinct. You 
thus domesticate him. You have taught him what to him is the 
most important fact of his life, viz., that his daily food will be 
abundantly supplied to him in your barnyard, where he will also 
find shelter from the elements and from those natural enemies 
which prey upon him. Ie will learn the language, so to speak, of 
his foster-mother, the hen, come at her call, obey her cluck, and, 
at her sharp note of warning of hawks or other enemies about, will 
hurry to be “‘ hovered ” and protected by her. And although it is 
his nature to, and in his native habitat he does, roost on the ground 
and always in one way, in a circle, tails together and heads outside, 
yet he will lose this natural bent, this inherited instinct, and go to 
roost with the chickens on a limb in the open air, or a perch in the 
hennery. He is at home with all the other denizens of the barn- 
vard, and will become so tame that he will come at a call to be fed 
from your hand, and even suffer himself to be gently stroked by you. 
You have thus thoroughly domesticated him; you have lifted him 
up onto a higher level of existence, one which he never could have 
reached by himself and without your aid ; and you have taught him 
the most important fact for him in his whole life. If he had brain- 
power enough to remember anything he would remember this. All 
the forces of his nature, all the demands of his existence, would be 
in full play towards making him remember it. But he does not. 
Having thus domesticated him, now leave him thus educated to 
himself. In a few weeks he will forget it all, quit your barnyard 
some bright morning, and return to seek a precarious subsistence 
in the bush. He has not brain-power enough to retain the educa- 
tion you have given him. He cannot carry it alone beyond a few 
weeks, He is too weak to stand alone, with all the advantages 
you have supplied to him; and, left to himself, he retrogrades— 
reverts. 

Again, our barnyard fowls are variable as to color, and are con- 
stant in that characteristic ; they are of many colors, and are never 
alike from generation to generation. In them, the color may be 
said to be heterogeneous, complex, several, specialized, and definite. 
Though Mr. Darwin says that ‘‘the origin of our domestic fowls 
and animals must forever remain vague,” they were neyerthelevs 
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originally wild ; but, once domesticated, once lifted up, they show 


brain-power enough to remember it. They do not go back or revert. 

The guinea-fowl and peacock seem to form an exception to this. 
But they are the wildest of the barnyard fowls, in nesting, feeding, 
and ranging, thus showing a tendency to revert. The guinea-fowl 
too is slightly variable as to color, showing sometimes white and 
sometimes yellowish feathers. 

I am aware that there is apparently an answer to this in regard 
to the mixing of breeds, but it is not a real answer, as I shall, I 
think, be able to show, when I come to discuss the question of 
hybridity. 

Leaving birds, let us briefly consider the mammalia. Here we 
find the same facts and the operation of the same law. The 
lion, chimpanzee, orang, gorilla, zebra are, as to color, invari- 
able from generation to generation. They are homogeneous, 
simple, single, and indefinite as to color, and it is a constant charac- 
teristic. It is not difficult to domesticate the whelp of the lion, the 
young of the man-like ape, or the foal of the zebra, or even to bring 
them to a very high state of training. But having done so, if left 
to himself, he soon forgets and retrogrades—reverts. He, like the 
quail, does not evince brain-power enough either to advance him- 
self, or, being advanced, to stand alone. But if we now look to 
the horse we find that he is constantly variable as to color from 
generation to generation, he is heterogeneous, complex, several, and 
definite as to racial color. Although his origin and history are 
unknown, he was once wild, and without the capacity to advance 
himself ; but being advanced he evinces brain-power enough to 
remember, and maintains himself on the elevated plain of life to 
which he has been raised. He does not, like the lion, orang, or 
zebra, revert. 

Now let us look at the races of man. They have been variously 
classified by ethnologists and anthropologists, in accordance with the 
different principles or standards which each has adopted, from one 
to sixty-three. Camper, who was the first to classify the races, used 
as his standard the facial angle, and divided the races into five ; 
Linneus, in his Systema Nature, taking color as his principle, made 
four ; Blumenbach, taking the shape of the skull and the texture 
of the hair, made five; Buffon, geography, made five; Cuvier, 
taking color, made three; Kant, color, made four; Fischer and 
Lesson, six each ; Pritchard, seven ; Pickering, eleven ; Agassiz said 
there were eight primordial forms of man; Virey, taking facial angle 
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from eighty-five to ninety degrees, and from seventy-five to eighty- 
two degrees, made two ; Desmoulins, sixteen ; Bory de St. Vincent, 
fifteen ; Morton, taking cubic contents of the cranium, made 
twenty-two; Crawfurd, sixty ; and Burke, sixty-three. While, of 
the latest classifiers, the eminent Virchow of Berlin makes three, 
namely, long, short, and medium heads; and Huxley, taking color 
and skull, four. 

These divisions, it is proper to note, were nearly all made before 
the doctrine of evolution was promulgated by. Darwin in 1859, 
of which, of course, oneness is the core and essence; and it is not 
too much to say that it has revolutionized thought on this as on 
many other subjects. In discussing this race question in his Descent 
of Man, he says: ‘“‘ When the principles of evolution are accepted, 
as they will be, . . . the long dispute between the monogenists 
and polygenists will die a silent and unobserved death.” But all 
evolutionists are not monogenists, and there is a great school of 
polygenists who base their belief in the plurality of origin of the 
races on the significant fact, once firmly held to be true but now 
completely exploded, that language has no single source. 

But although Darwin thought that evolution would put an end 
to the race dispute, and held, as the last and perfect outcome of 
his hypothesis, ‘‘ that man is descended from a hairy quadruped, 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, and probably arboreal in its 
habits,” yet he acknowledged himself ‘‘ unable to account for the 
strongly marked differences in color between the races of man;” 
admitted that ‘‘ these characteristic differences cannot be accounted 
for by the direct action of different conditions of life, even after 
exposure to them for an enormous period of time, . . . nor by 
the effects of the continued use of parts, nor through the principle 
of correlation ;” admitted that he was ‘*‘ baffled ” in all his attempts 
to account for the differences between the races ; but referred at 
last to what he calls ‘* one important agency, namely, sexual selec- 
tion ;” immediately adding, however, that he did not ‘intend to 
assert that sexual selection will account for all the differences 
between the races.” 

I have deemed it important to give the exact state of scientific 
opinion on this subject, because, as will be seen, if the view 
which is here presented is a sound one, it involves a new classifica- 
tion of the races of man, on an entirely new principle, viz., the 
variability or invariability of racial color, and one which has 
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that quality which Darwin declares is of the first importance and 
so difficult to find, viz., a *‘ constant characteristic.” 

It can make no difference whatever to the force of this argument 
whether the origin of races be one or many. ‘That position, it may 
be as well to repeat, is, that the difference in races or gpecies which 
is marked by color indicates now a radical difference in the mental 
constitution of the races ; and that whether or not we are descended 
from ‘a hairy quadruped,” or whether there was plurality of origin, 
makes no difference here ; for whether the one or the other be true, 
it is maintained that, whatever the force was that originally divided 
the races, whether it was atavic, or by natural or sexual selection, 
it was so deep as to make the divergence organic and vital. 

But to return to the racial divisions. Let us take the classifica- 
tion made by Cuvier, as best serving our purpose for illustration. He 
divides the races into three, White, Red, and Black. Now the black 
race is always black-skinned, black-eyed, and black-haired. It is 
homogeneous—single and simple—as to its color from generation 
to generation, and this is a ‘‘constant characteristic.” The same 
thing is true of the red race, though in a less degree ; and is true 
of all other races at present on this earth or, so far as is known, 
that have ever lived on it, whether they be classed as red, yellow, 
copper, olive, or brown, and whether they be one or sixty-three, 
except one. It is the white race alone that is variable as to the 
color of its hair, skin, and eyes from generation to generation. 
It is this race alone which is heterogeneous, complex, several, and 
definite as to its color ; and this is a *‘ constant characteristic.” 

Now it is to be emphasized that it is this race alone which has 
ever borne forward the torch of civilization, and that it is this race 
therefore that all the other races of man have been dependent upon 
for continuous advancement. It is the ‘‘ superior” race. 

It is not necessary to make an array of the facts to establish thi. 
statement. It is borne out by the concurring testimony of aii 
human observation. 

The black man has never been able to do anything in the way 
of progress, and there is strong reason for believing that, once 
advanced from his wild state—once lifted up onto the level of life 
which he was unable to reach himself, but for which elevation he 
was dependent upon another race—he shows no ability to maintain 
himself there, lacks the brain-fibre, the brain-power, which is neces- 
sary to do so, and, left to himself, retrogrades, reverts. 

This is the case in Hayti and Jamaica, and there is evidence that 
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the same is true in the South, where the Negroes are congregated in 
large bodies by themselves in the agricultural districts, and conse- 
quently less subject to the influence of the whites. Although these 
conditions are of so recent date there as ‘‘since the war,” this ten- 
dency to recede, retrograde, or revert is plain to every careful 
observer. 

In a recently discovered papyrus of the time of Prince Una of 
Egypt, about four thousand years ago, he says that the ‘‘ wild blacks 
of the interior” were levied by ‘‘ tens of thousands” for the army. 
They were thus brought under the influence of a superior race and 
subjected by them to the civilizing processes of a stern military dis- 
cipline. They were thus domesticated, educated, elevated to a level 
which they never had or could have reached alone. But being so 
raised, they, when left to themselves, showed no ability to maintain 
themselves in their elevation, but sank back into their former 
barbarism. Four thousand years have elapsed since then, and 
to-day no single trace remains of the opportunity which was thus 
afforded them. They remained without a single achievement, and 
retrograded into their native state. . 

A glance at the red race will be enough. And first it is to be 
observed that they show some heterogeneity, complexity, and 
definiteness of color from generation to generation. They are not 
always of one dense unchanging shade of red, for they show shad- 
ings from light red, through dark red, copper, olive and other shades 
to dark brown; and this is a “‘ constant characteristic.” Now no 
one can deny that this red race is, while inferior to the white race, 
superior to the black. 

What is the testimony of history ? The red Egyptian advanced 
to a comparatively high stage of civilization, but having reached a 
certain point his power for advancement gave out. His mental fibre 
—his brain-power—seems to have exhausted itself. He had, so to 
speak, reached the utmost length of his mental tether, and there 
his progress was arrested. 

The red Chinaman also advanced to a high stage of civilization. 
Four thousand years ago the Chinese were the most advanced of the 
nations; They then had a literature of their own, and they under- 
stood something of navigation ; they had a system of logic which 
antedated Aristotle, and a code of ethics more venerable than that 
of Socrates. Yet, having reached a certain point, his power for 
advancement gave out. His brain-power was exhausted. Like the 
red Egyptian, he had reached the extreme limit of his mental 
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‘tether ; his advancement ceased ; and he stands another instance of 
arrested civilization. 

We can now see that there is at least a striking correlation 
between the variability and invariability of racial color and racial 
brain-fibre—racial brain-power. It now remains to find the reason 
for this, for a reason there certainly must be. And first, as to the 
matter of color. Has too much been made of it in this discussion ? 
Are we in possession of any undoubted facts which show a correla- 
tion between color and constitution? Certainly we are. Nature 
is a serious worker and never does a thing for nothing. She has a 
meaning in her every act ; and in every shade of all the wealth of 
color with which this world is adorned she has a serious meaning, has 
expressed a purpose, has written a law. 

An instance or two will serve for illustration. 

And first, in regard to plant life, I will only refer to a wonderful 
correlation mentioned by Sir John Lubbock between the colors of 
flowers and the insects which feed upon and fertilize them, so that 
between them there is a mutual dependence for existence. 

In insect life may be mentioned a fact, stated by Dr. A. R. 
Wallace, that bright-colored caterpillars are protected by their color 
from animals which prey upon them. 

In other animal life is the curious fact mentioned by Darwin that 
“cats with blue eyes are generally deaf.” Also, that only black hogs 
thrive in Florida, because, while all eat a root known as ‘“ paint 
root,” it turns the bones of the white hogs pink, their hoofs drop off, 
and they die, while the black ones are not affected by it; and, among 
men, that persons of hair of a certain color are not affected by certain 
poisons. 

This is enough to show that there is a correlation between color 
and constitution, and that Nature means something by color as by 
everything else. 

Then, again, has too much been made of the skin, or, more correctly, 
of the epidermis, of which the ‘‘ pigment membrane” is a part ? The 
science of embryology gives us a full and remarkable answer to this. 
So, let us look at the process of gestation as disclosed to our eyes by 
the microscope. It may be said by way of premise, that what 
follows is true of all gestation, from the metazoa up to and includ- 
ing man. 

I shall take the egg of the chicken to illustrate the process. When 
a hen has set upon an egg for about twelve hours, two thin leaf-shaped 
disks form upon the yolk. These are called by embryologists, after 
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Huxley, the exoderm and entoderm. Now, it was discovered by 
Baer, confirmed by Van Beneden, and fully developed by Haeckel, 
that the cells or material composing the first layer or disk are 
‘* firmer,” ‘ brighter,” and ‘‘ more active ” than the cells or material 
of the other, showing it to be of finer material. After several hours 
these two layers or disks divide again, making four in all. From 
these four layers the whole organism is built up. From the first 
layer, that is, the one composed of the brighter and harder cells, is 
formed the brain, spinal marrow, eyes, nervous system, and skin, 
with its appendages of feathers, and all the sensery apparatus. From 
the second is formed the muscles and bones, the motive apparatus. 
From the third is formed the intestinal and vascular system, the 
nutritive apparatus; and from the fourth is formed the sexual 
organs or reproductive apparatus. 

This is enough for present purposes, and shows what I wish to 
emphasize, that the skin is made of the same fine material of which 
the brain, spinal marrow, and nervous system are composed. 

Now, as has been said, this is exactly the same process that goes on 
in human gestation, and in all gestation except that of the protozoa, 
or lowest animals, in which reproduction is asexual. So that, when 
we come to look at it with reference to man, we find that the skin 
is formed of exactly the same firmer, finer, brighter cells or mate- 
rial as that of which the brain, spinal marrow, nervous system, and 
all the organs of sense are formed, viz., organs of touch, of smell, 
of taste, of sight, and of hearing. 

These are confessedly the five avenues of approach to the human 
understanding, and this fact gave rise to a great school of psycho- 
logical philosophy, at the head of which stood Gassendi and Hobbes, 
and whose axiom was, “‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in sensu.” 

Now, then, I ask, has too much importance been given to the skin 
and its color? Does it not, in the material of which it is com- 
posed, stand on the same footing with the brain? And without the 
functions performed by it would not the brain be useless? Is 
it not, then, as important to consider the one as the other; and in 
drawing a conclusion from one in regard to the other, or supple- 
menting our knowledge of one by the other, can we be very wide of 
the mark ? 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from this fact ? It is 
this: that invariability of racial color—homogeneity, singleness, 
simplicity, indefiniteness of color—indicates that the race brain is 
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equally homogeneous, single, simple, indefinite, and low in its 
organization ; that is to say, is single, simple, and indefinite in 
brain convolution: while variability of racial color—heterogeneity, 
complexity, definiteness—indicates that the race brain is equally 
heterogeneous, complex, several, definite, and high in its organiza- 
tion; that is to say, has complexity of convolution. In other 
words, the one is undifferentiated and low, the other is differenti- 
ated and high. 

And as it is now everywhere conceded that complexity of the 
convolutions of the brain has more to do with intellectual power 
than either weight or quantity, it is demonstrated that invariability 
of racial color—undifferentiated racial color—is correlated with and 
indicates an undifferentiated racial brain ; while variability of racial 
color—differentiated racial color—is correlated with and indicates a 
differentiated racial brain. If this is true, then the one is by that 
much ‘‘ inferior,” the other by that much ‘‘ superior.” How much is 
that ? It is the immeasurable distance between savagery and civili- 
zation. .For the undifferentiated brain is not only unable, as we 
have seen, to advance itself, but, being aided to advance by a superior 
mind, shows no ability to even maintain itself in civilization, and 
as soon as it is left without the supporting superior mind, retro- 
grades, or returns to its original state—reverts. It is to the highly 
differentiated racial brain alone that we owe all the civilization that 
there is, and shall owe all there is tocome. Upon it all the other 
races of mankind are dependent for progress. 

We have seen in the case of the slightly variable red race how 
a partially differentiated racial brain is unable to take one step for- 
ward for itself, but, reaching the tether of the racial mind, stops stock 
still. This explains what has, I believe, been hitherto regarded as 
one of the unsolvable, or at least unsolved, problems of history—the 
arrested civilizations of Egypt and China. 

As has been said, it is not necessary to the purpose had in view 
here that sides should be taken with the monogenists or polygenists. 
It cannot affect this argument whether Agassiz is right with his 
‘‘eight primordial races,” or Darwin with his “hairy quadruped ” 
as our progenitor. It is enough that the races are as we see them, 
and that they have been thus separated by the “‘ constant character- 
istic” of variability and invariability of racial color as far back as 
man can trace his history, and until that trace wavers and grows dim 
in the twilight of fable, and is finally lost in the darkness of pre- 
historic time. The Neanderthal skull. the skull of Engis, and the 
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‘skeleton of Mentone, though they speak from the farthest, dimmest 
past, are voiceless as to this. 

But if Agassiz is right, the races are separate and original crea- 
tions, and the principle of atavism would answer the question at 
once and forever, and we could only say that they are as they are, the 
one superior, the other inferior, because God made them so, and 
wrote His decree in racial color. But this is not in accordance with 
the spirit of scientific inquiry which so strongly marks the age, and 
which seeks a reason. So let us follow that and suppose, with the 
weight of educated opinion, that Darwin is right. Then the an- 
swer is, that at least in some remote period of his history which is 
equally lost in pre-historic time, some force caused the separation 
which ever since has divided and now divides the races, and what 
that unknown primordial force was cannot in the least affect the 
validity of this argument. 

But what has hybridism to say ? Does it make for or against the 
theory of the plurality of origin of the races ? 

Darwin laid great stress on the fact that the races of man could 
not, or did not, ‘co-exist without fusion.” In this he surely 
overlooked a fact which, to such a painstaking student, must have 
been abundantly manifest. I do not know where it has been more 
strikingly brought into view than by the genius of Goethe in the 
prologue to “ Faust.” The scene passes in heaven, and the dialogue 
is between the Lord of Heaven and Mephistopheles. The Lord has 
asked how his creature, man, gets along on earth. To which 
Mephistopheles replies: ‘‘ Much as he did on creation’s day,” but 
that life would still better ‘‘ content him, but for the light which 
Thou hast lent him. He calls it Reason ; thence his power’s in- 
creased, to be far beastlier than any beast.” 

Surely Darwin overlooked this fact when he stated that the fact 
that the races of man did not ‘‘ co-exist without fusion” was : 
point in favor of evolution. He also relied on the fact that the races 
interbreed freely, and that their offspring are fertile. His definition 
is this: “‘ Hybridism, or the infertility of species and the fertility 
of varieties.” It was a great stumbling-block to his hypothesis, and 
he so felt and acknowledged it to be, when he found that ‘‘ some 

allied species of trees could not be giafted on each other, and that 
all varieties of the same species could be.” It was deeply perplex- 
ing to him, and he cast about in an uncertain way for an explana- 
tion. He said ‘“‘that we could not know the cause [of infertility] 
because we were ignorant of the normal and abnormal action of the 
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' reproductive organs.” And again, ‘‘ that the reproductive powers 
may have been injured in the very act of crossing,” etc., etc. But 
Professor Huxley, who is its greatest exponent, frankly says: *‘ If 
the animated world presented us with none but structural differ- 
ences, I should have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Darwin had 
demonstrated the existence of a true physical cause... . But in 
addition to the structural distinctions, the species of animals and 
plants . . . exhibit physiological characters—what are known as 
distinct species structurally being for the most part either altogether 
incompetent to breed one with another, or, if they breed, the result- 
ing mule or hybrid is unable to perpetuate its race with another 
hybrid of the same kind. 

‘* A true physical cause is, however, admitted to be such only on 
one condition—that it shall account for all the phenomena which 
come within the range of its operation. . . . If it fails to explain 
any one phenomena, it is so far weak. . . . Our acceptance of the 
Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional so long as one link in the 
chain of evidence is wanting ; and so long as all the animals and 
plants ‘certainly produced by selective breeding from a common 
stock are fertile, and their progeny are fertile with one another, that 
link will be wanting. For so long selective breeding will not be 
proved to be competent to de all that is required of it to produce 
natural species.” 

Nature stops the breeding between the horse and ass at the first 
cross, and the mule is sterile because, as it seems, a natural law has 
been violated and is thus vindicated. Man may be able, by reason 
of his greater forces, to carry this violation of natural law several 
degrees further, but if in the end sterility or death result, it is no 
less a proof of a violation of natural law than a stoppage at the 
first cross, as between the horse and ass. 

And the causes suggested by Mr. Darwin utterly fail to meet 
the fact of the gradual weakening of the vital force in the hybrid 
stock until a certain blood-stage is reached, when death ensues. 
And in this instance the violated natural law is vindicated not 
alone by infertility, but by death, seemingly because of persistent 
violation. 

I do not wish to be understood as asserting that this experiment 
has been made under accurate observation. The difficulties are 
obviously so great as to preclude it. But, from the best information 
I can obtain, this is generally believed to be the case. Among the 
people of western North Carolina, where there is and has been for 
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nearly a century a great admixture of the Cherokee Indians and 
whites, this is universally believed to be true ; and careful observers 
believe it to be the case in the crossing of the white and black races. 
The greatest difficulty is to be able to fix the exact number of 
crossings at which the offspring dies; but the lessening fertility and 
loss of vital force—the gradual weakening of the hybrid stock—is 
everywhere apparent. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is, that while in some case 
nature vindicates her law at the first step, as in the case of the 
horse and ass, and stops the unnatural intermixture of repel- 
lent blood, still, there are cases in which, as in the case of man, 
he is enabled by reason of his superior forces to carry the violation 
several steps further on; but that she then punishes the violation 
by a gradual lessening of fertility and waning of the vital forces Hy 
until an exact stage in the violated law is reached, when she pun- i 
ishes the violation with death. I 

As we have seen, Darwin says that ‘‘the origin of our do- 
mesticated fowls and animals must forever remain vague.” What- 
ever their origin, whether descended from one stock or from several 
distinct species, one thing is certain, that they could only inter- 
breed and continue to thrive on condition that they violated no 
natural law; and the fact that our domestic fowls and animals are 
of every variety of color shows that, if this is the result of mixing 
breeds, it is at least only the mixing of varieties of the same race or 
species. 

This, then, is that which I have called “‘The Natural Law of 
Racial Color.” It is the ‘‘ fundamental lJaw,”’ which declares that 
racial intellect, racial superiority and inferiority, are written in 
racial color. And as I said at the outset, though there are difficulties 
in applying it to birds and other lower animals, yet, as applied to 
man, the law, it would seem, stands demonstrated—‘‘a tri 
physical cause which accounts for all the phenomena within the 
range of its operation.” 

If this is true, then other conclusions inevitably follow, which a 
wise statesmanship, sincere in purpose, lofty in motive, scholarly 
in grasp, and philosophic in breadth of view, will not disregard. 

T. C. Cone. 
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HOW CHARLIE STOW ‘*PANNED 
A RAILROAD SKETCH. 


“JT mIGHT have known that an engineer wouldn't stand much of 
a show alongside a five-thousand-dollar-a-year official. You’re like 
all the rest of the girls—glad enough to encourage a common, 
every-day sort of a fellow like me until you see achance of bagging 
bigger game. I suppose you let me go, now, because you feel pretty 
sure of Stanton—the puppy!” 

The speaker was a young engineer of the Chicago and Yankton 
Railroad, and he was addressing Miss Ethel Hardway, one of the 
most charming young ladies of Tracktown, the headquarters of the 
Railroad Company above named. 

**You speak unfairly, Charlie,” was the prompt reply, ‘for you 
know very well that Harvey Stanton paid me attention while he 
was but a telegraph operator. Indeed, I am not ashamed to say 
that he and I loved each other in those old days, as we do yet. Of 
course I am glad and proud to know that he has gained promotion 
so rapidly, but that had no influence with me. Perhaps I have 
been blind, but you surely could not have been: Harvey and I have 
been engaged for more than two years, and soon we shall be married. 
Both of us looked upon you as an old friend, and neither of us 
dreamed of deeper feeling on your part. What you have said to 
me very much surprises me, and it pains me to hurt you in the 
least. But not even disappointment will excuse you for speaking 
of me as you have done; and as to Harvey—yow know whether he 
isa ‘puppy.’ For shame, Charlie Stow: I never thought to hear 
you speak so of your best friend.” 

But Mr. Stow was in a bad humor. Asa matter of fact he was 
not disappointed, for he was well aware of the relations which 
existed between Superintendent Stanton and Ethel Hardway. But 
he was a little bit jealous of the rapid headway which young 
Stanton, by diligence and remarkable ability, had made on the 
Chicago and Yankton road; and, besides, he had at one time felt 
as though Stanton had come between himself and Ethel. So he 
cherished a good deal of resentment toward both Stanton and 
Miss Hardway, and had resolved to take some poor satisfaction by 
asking the young lady to marry him, and, upon her refusal of his 
offer, to reproach her for an imaginary wrong, 
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Yes, Charlie Stow was in a very bad temper, and left the 
Hardway home with an ill grace, muttering very unkind remarks 
about people and things in general, and about Harvey Stanton in 
particular. 


Three hours later it was midnight. In the huge, barnlike 
depot at Tracktown stood a long train of passenger coaches, 
attached to which was a hissing and snorting monster, that 
throbbed and panted in its impatience to break loose from the 
restraint under which it was laid for the time being. This was the 
Fast Mail, bound for the Northwest, which had stopped at Track- 
town for a fresh locomotive. 

** All aboard!” shouted the gayly-uniformed conductor. ‘ All 
right!” he shouted again—this time for the benefit of the engineer. 
But the train did not move. 

One minute—two minutes—three minutes passed. A dapper- 
looking little fellow, who resembled a dudish dry-goods clerk more 
than aught else, hurried along the platform. He was not more 
than thirty years old, and looked five years younger. It was none 
other than the official whom Charlie Stow had dubbed “the 
puppy.” 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, Saunders?” he asked of the conductor, 
who was very much vexed and flurried over the enforced delay. 

“ Waiting on the engineer, sir,” replied the man of the punch. 

Strange!” murmured the superintendent. “Isn’t Stow on 
this run? He is generally reliable, isn’t he ?” 

“'That’s what he is, sir,” answered Saunders, glad to put in a 
good word for the dilatory engineer. For it should be understood 
that, in general, Stow was a thorough good fellow, one of the 
brightest and most able of the younger engineers, and a great 
favorite with “the boys.” 

“Strange !” again murmured Mr. Stanton; and he thought it still 
more strange as he espied the tardy Stow, with flushed face and 
unsteady step, approaching the waiting locomotive. 

“Get aboard, Saunders,” said the superintendent. ‘‘ Here he 
is: and I have a notion to go over to Prairie City, to-night ; I will 
ride with Stow.” 

A minute later the long and heavy train rolled out of Track- 
town; but it was not Stow’s hand which held the lever, nor Stow’s 
eye which closely watched the track and the colored lights of the 
signal-lamps as they passed through the intricate maze of switches 
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in the great yard. Charlie Stow was drunk, and the engineer of 
the Fast Mail was “the puppy,” Harvey Stanton. 

Few words were spoken in the cab, though at first Stow 
resented the superintendent’s interference. But although Stanton 
was small, his courage was great and his head level. He was a 
man born to command—a man with whom it was impossible to 
trifle or attempt a ‘ bluff.” 

“Stow, do as I tell you! You see that seat? Sit the 
until I give you permission to get off. We will talk after . 
while.” 

The fireman helped Stow to the seat at the side of the cab. 
Once the word “ puppy” came from the sullen lips of the engineer, 
but in a few minutes Stow was sound asleep. The passengers 
never knew that their engineer slept the entire distance, for the 
Fast Mail pulled into Prairie City, the end of the division, on 
time. Engineer Stow awoke, sober and crestfallen, and walked 
to his lodgings with Harvey Stanton. 

“ Good-night, Stow; report to me at my office when you get 
back to 'Tracktown.” 

The official took the first passenger train to Tracktown, and 
Stow followed some hours later with his engine on his regular 
run, and promptly reported at the superintendent’s office. 

‘‘Well, I suppose it is all up?” was Stow’s greeting as he pre- 
sented himself to his superior. 

“‘Tf you mean that you suppose you are discharged—yes,” 
replied Stanton. 

“Thought so! That’s the kind of a man you are: suffering 
from swelled head. Steal a- fellow’s girl and then throw him 
out of a job! Are you satisfied now ?” 

“*See here, Stow,” said Stanton, kindly, as he laid his smal] hand 
on the tall engineer’s shoulder, ‘‘there’s something wrong wit! 
you. You’re not yourself, man; I don’t understand just what you 
mean, but I think a change will do you good. In two weeks I 
leave the Chicago and Yankton to accept a similar position with 
the Idaho and Rio Grande road. I have the privilege of appoint- 
ing the Division Engineers : you will be one of them, if you care 
for the job, for I am dead certain you will never wish to repeat 
last night’s performance. How is it ?” 

Stanton held out his hand, and the action, added to his generous 
words, brought a revulsion of feeling to Stow, in whose eyes there 
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was a glistening moisture as he took the proffered hand and 
murmured: 

“You're too good to a fellow, Stanton. I’ve said some dirty 
things of you, and have been a fool, to boot. If you’ll forgive me 
and try me aguin—well. there’s no use in talking—wait and see if I 
don’t pan out!” 


Two years passed away, during which Harvey Stanton had 
married and settled down in his new headquarters as superinten- 
dent of the Idaho and Rio Grande Railway. 

There was a big strike in progress on the I. & R. G., and every- 
thing was ‘tied up.” No trains were running, except those which 
urried the mails, and Railville wore a very quiet and deserted 
appearance. Most of the strikers were law-abiding and orderly, 
but there was a mischievous faction of whom the officials were very 
much afraid. 

The General Manager of the I. & R. G. sat in his office, and 
with him the superintendent of the road, Harvey Stanton. They 
were discussing the situation, when the telegraph operator handed 
the General Manager a message. It was from a station seventy 
miles distant, and read as follows : 

«Trestle two miles north of here is in hands of riotous strikers. 
They mean mischief. Look out. OPERATOR, Sandy Creek.” 

The chief official handed the telegram to Stanton. ‘ At last!” 
he said. ‘I guessed it would come to this. They mean to wreck 
Number Four, but we can checkmate them yet.” 

Stanton drew out his watch and made a caleulation: “ Number 
Four left here thirty minutes ago. She isn’t due at the trestle for 
nearly two hours. Under our present arrangements she runs to 
Sandy Creek, two miles beyond the trestle, without a stop. Wire 
Pig’s Run, and have the agent there flag her.” 

At that instant two men entered the room. One was an oper- 
ator, who announced that the wires were cut and the circuit broken; 
the other was a detective in the employ of the railway company, 
who said that he had just discovered a damnable plot to wreck 
passenger train Number Four. He added that all the telegraph 
offices from Railville to Sandy Creek were in the hands of the worst 
element of the strikers. 

The news fell like a thunderclap upon the two officials. Stanton 
turned ashen pale as he clenched his fists and exclaimed: 

“Good God! It will be certain destruction to the train and 
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all aboard—I sent my wife and little one south on that train, 
too !” 

It seemed like a helpless and hopeless case to the assembled men, 
but not to another individual who, standing outside the open 
window, had overheard every word. It was Division Engineer 
Stow, whom Stanton had so well and truly befriended two years 
before. 

Stanton!” 

“What is it, Stow?” 

‘Don’t you worry. Tl stake my life that Number Four 
sha’n’t go through the trestle. You remember helping me once 
on my old run? Well, I said then I would never forget it, and 
I'll show you that I can ‘ pan out’ now. Good-bye.” 

Stow ran as fast as he could down to the round-house, where 
the only locomotive with steam up was an old-fashioned switching 
engine, known as “303.” The building was deserted, so with his 
own hands he piled up the tender with cord-wood, and then ran 
the engine toa tank, where he took on a supply of water. After 
that he carefully oiled her and examined her every joint. 

Minutes flew by, and when Stow was ready to proceed on his 
pursuit, he found that Number Four had nearly forty minutes 
start of him. ‘To attain his end he must take old “303” nearly 
seventy miles in an hour and thirty-five minutes. 

Carefully he guided her through the many tracks of the yard, 
going at a snail’s pace until he should reach the main track. He 
hoped to steal away unobserved, but in this he was disappointed. 
Some of the conspirators saw him, and yelled to him to stop. But 
he heeded them not at all. When they saw thet the man on 303 
was Division Engineer Stow they felt sure that an attempt was 
in progress to frustrate their evil designs, and they fired several 
shots at him, while some threw stones and pieces of coal. But 
Stow, mindful of his promise, and remembering that Ethel and 
her child were among the passengers on the threatened train, 
held on his way. : 


Ah! the main track is gained. Now he opens up the valve, 
and throws over the lever as far as it will go. He piles on the 
wood, and makes the furnace roar with a huge, blazing fire. 

How old 303 leaps and bounds along! How she snorts and 
puffs and hisses! How she wriggles and writhes and pants ! 
How she vibrates and strains every plate and rivet! Hurrah! 
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how she flies! What is that? Yes, it is blood trickling down 
Charlie Stow’s face, and there is more from his bosom, saturating 
his white shirt-front! He stops to stanch the red fluid and rest 
awhile, and then he becomes aware that his arm is growing stiff. 
Some of those bullets have found a mark, that is certain! But no 
matter. He has a task—nay, a pleasant duty—to perform, and he 
is not going to stop for a slight stiffness of the arm nor for a drop 
or two of blood. He glances at his watch. Bully for 303! she has 
covered half the distance in half the time at his disposal! She 
must do a little better, though, because the engineer of Number 
Four may be running somewhat ahead of his time. More -wood 
and more steam! Old railroader as is Stow, it is as much as he 
can do to retain his foothold while 303 jumps and rocks, jerks and 
sways with the terrific speed. Stow feels his strength giving out, 
but as he passes one little station after another he perceives the 
mischievous strikers in possession, and that keeps him to his pur- 
pose. He wonders why they do not try to wreck 303, but as long 
as they do not, so much the better. 

Stow hasn’t been much of a praying man, perhaps; but there is 
nothing of hypocrisy as he prays, while he holds on to that old 
engine cab: ‘* Lord God, help me to stand it fifteen minutes longer, 
for Christ’s sake.” 

He has got a good heart, has Charlie Stow, and he knows he is 
engaged in a good work. But he has lost much blood, and he is 
in cruel pain. His eyes are growing somewhat dim as he makes 
out, a mile or two ahead of him, the smoke of Number Four. 

Let her go! 

A long, loud, hoarse blast of warning from the whistle of 303! 

The eyes of that brave engineer are now growing very dim, but 
his ears are on the alert as the answering shrieks come from the 
engineer of Number Four. The weakened hand can just throw 
back the lever and so slacken the speed of the old locomotive, 
and then Charlie Stow’s eyes grow more than dim as he sinks 
upon the floor of the cab. He has*saved Number Four at the 
cost of his life. 


They were the dead engineer’s own words which grateful 
Harvey Stanton used a few hours later, as he said: “ Poor Stow, 
he has ‘panned out.’ Poor Charlie!” 

W. H. 8S. ArkiNson, 
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“It seems but after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” —TENNYSON. 


I. 


THERE would be difficulty in finding a more perfect instance of 
how complete is the failure of supernaturalism in the modern novel 
than by citing “Cleopatra,” a late romance from the hand of Mr. 
Rider Haggard. The story and style are both exceedingly brilliant. 
A more careful piece of work, looked at from the technical point, 
has not appeared in years. Mr. Haggard proves how unfair were 
those of his former critics who denied to ‘* King Solomon’s Mines” 
and ‘* She” the higher powers of imagination and declared that in- 
vention and ingenuity were his best equipments. There are pages in 
“Cleopatra” worthy of such a realist as he who gave us ‘‘Salammbo,” 
while, for the purely creative force which can alone pump new red 
blood into depleted veins of long-dead historic personages, the book 
is altogether exceptional. That hard writing which makes easy 
reading addresses us continually. ‘The dialogues, in their crispness 
and polish, are almost of too sculpturesque a treatment ; we feel that 
human lips would not be apt to speak with so much melody, terse- 
ness, and precision. Many of the descriptive parts are models of 
reserved yet brilliant power ; they are avoidant, too, of that prolix 
quality in which lurks the chief peril of all such passages; they are 
fitted into the story with an exquisite neatness of their own, and 
burn forth from it like the richer-tinted segments of a mosaic. 

And yet we somehow feel as if ‘* Cleopatra” has missed being the 
masterpiece it might have become. For almost every reader of to- 
day the incarnation of the goddess Jsis, beautifully as it is told, 
carries no interest whatever. This and the summoning of the 
dreadful phantoms by Hamarchis before Cleopatra are material of 
too fabulous a sort for the present century. Mr. Haggard has 
wasted his eloquence and the virile rhythm of his periods upon these 
portions of the tale. And here we are led to ask whether all chance 
of successfully handling the miraculous in fiction is not now ended 
and done with. 

The romance does not necessarily die on this account. A 
Strange Story” or a ‘* Zanoni” would now no longer be accepted 
as our best literature, and solely by reason of the daring use which 
they make of apparitional and hobgoblin themes. It is quite prob- 
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able that science will form the basis of our future romance. The 
element of ‘‘ unknowableness” will take the place of ghost-seers and 
ghost-seeing, and those wonders which electricity and other like 
potencies are sure sooner or later to accomplish will doubtless be 
employed as our future ‘‘ dwellers on the threshold” in weird narra- 
tives yet unwritten. So longas the mysterious is possible in letters, 
it will be held fascinating by certain minds ; and mystery is an 
element of life which it can never escape so long as the great riddle 
of things remains unsolved. Hence, one might say, the romance 
is practically indestructible, and it is bound to feel a sure if slow 
evolutional change, like all those other agencies and energies which 
time is certain to modify and mould. 


Il. 


One might be pardoned for occasionally suspecting that there is 
no longer any reel cult of the dialect short story, and that nowa- 
days it only goes on getting itself printed in magazines because of 
the vogue fate once conferred upon it. In this case, as in so many 
others, fate proved a somewhat random arbiter ; for, if the truth 
could really be known concerning just how many American readers 
have enjoyed dialect in their stories, the number would no doubt 
pause rather among hundreds than thousands. It might even stop 
at an earlier numerical limit, since even those to whom the charac- 
ters and quaint idioms of our provincial compatriots may be richly 
attractive have perhaps often found tedium in too pre-raphaelite : 
depiction of both. The one fatal quicksand into which a too “ con- 
scientious” realism always runs the risk of falling is that of dul- 
ness; and dialect would have preserved among us a securer and 
more permanent sway if it had remembered that verisimilitude is 
not always diversion. Now diversion must be the chief god of the 
story-teller, whatever minor deities he may admit into his theogony. 
People who do not admire the alleged “ poetry” of Mr. Walt Whit- 
man are sometimes wont to say of it that, if it were put into a 
strictly prosaic form instead of one which bears so marked a resem- 
blance to the Psalms of David, nobody would ever have thought of 
calling it poetry at all. In like manner, inuch of the dialect which 
now passes for humor and pathos would possess no appeal whatever 
if we met it clothed in the syntax of ordinary speech. Without the 
oddities of its grammar and spelling it would constantly seem to us 
no wiser, wittier, or sweeter than if we ourselves had been delivered 
of it, with nothing more original than our poor little decorous verbs 
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‘that agreed with their nominatives and our stupid old allegiance to 


the canons of Noah Webster. 
Suppose we take an imaginary specimen from a dialect short 
story that of course never existed. Let us see if weshall be accused 


of gross exaggeration by our fellow-guests “across the walnuts and 


the wine.” We do not desire to parody cruelly, if at all, and for that 
reason we shall not dream of neglecting the *‘ literature” and the 
artistic ** working up” in which any truly fine product of this 
nature is apt to abound. 

A young man is talking to a young woman, in some rural district, 


at about the hour of sunset. This is the kind of colloquialism, let 
us say, to which the young man surrenders himself: “ I’d never 
hev thunk, Em’ly Kelsey, o’ vagrantin’ ’round the country as I be, 
a-peddlin’ odds an’ ends fur a livin’, ef I hadn’t been left high an’ 
dry by that pardner o’ mine out in Oregon. So I cum back hum 
to the mountins an’ kind 0° paid my way—or tried to do so ez well 
as I eud ; an’ all the while I kep’a-sayin’ to myself, sez I, there'll be 
sorrer “mong some o’ the ole folks when they see me (as wuz goin’ to 
lay up my millions’ fore now, I sez) with a verleece full 0’ shoe-laces 
an’ suspenders an’ blackin’ an’ such like, which ain’t precisely a- 
rollin’ in lukshury, de it, Em’ly Kelsey ?” We will not state ‘* Em’ly 
Kelsey’s” full reply to her friend’s frankly copious confessions. We 
may suppose it to have been merelya murmured ‘ Wal, now, Seth!” 
or something just as ‘* human.” We desire to show how the “ lit- 
erature” is given its fair chance in these once-fashionable tales, and 
so will let Seth begin to whittle a stick of wood pensively at Em’ly’s 
side while we write a few lines regarding the landscape. It is quite 
in order, as a rule, to stir up the landscape like this at intervals, 
during any conversation that would have been held specially offen- 
sive by Lindley Murray. 

‘©The long, shaggy slopes of the mountains,” we here find our- 
selves reading (and with, oh! such a sense of refreshment that an 
interregnum of good English has befallen us !) ‘took a bluish ten- 
derness as the spring afternoon grew late. From the gorges and 
valleys came cooler breaths of breeze, with now and then a crisp 
hint of the ice and snow still lying in remote gullies and caverns, or 
where the dense fringes of evergreens had set too close a screen 
against the most vernal sun-ray.” 

This strikes us as not at all bad, and we do wish that Seth hadn’t 
stopped his whittling and talked two pages more of ‘‘ quaintness” 
before we again slipped into civilization and smilingly read: ‘The 
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sun had now set, and a mist of fire clung to the tops of the western 


hills. Ona sudden a hawk wheeled up into this eerie glare, show- 
ing for twice or thrice his natural size, and with wings widely 
stretched, with lean head thrust hungrily forward, making a black 


silhouette against the lurid background.” But almost immediately 


Em’ly, who with one soiled hand (realism !) has been fingering at a 
horn button on the front of her frock, answers her companion as if 
the chaos of all language had come again. . . . And so it goes on. 
When the personages of the tale are not giving us glimpses into 
their crude loves, their crude hates, their crude jealousies, and their 
eruder “ American,” amber hazes are floating over mountains, long, 
pale scarfs of vapor wind and unwind themselves among pine-trees, 
night-breezes flute with plaintive m* vic under lovely, lonesome 
stars, and the whole dreary but beautiful locale is sketched in 
between great passages of unrelenting patois. 

It is pleasant to feel that the large Eastern cities are no longer so 
curiously neglected as of old by both writers and publishers. Less 
indifference has of late been shown to those features of character- 
istic growth which such teeming hives of life as New York, Boston, 
and other metropolitan centres are offering the novelist who will 
worthily use them. Our national literature should of course be 
universal in its presentation of types, its portrayal of communities. 
But every year the cities become with us more conspicuous and 
noteworthy facts. Provincial fiction is not to be despised ; but its 
place, even when it is treated with due discrimination as regards 
“* dialect,” must always remain essentially secondary. 

EpGar Fawcett. 


A REED. 


Wuoso shall blow this slender reed, 

On swift aérial wings will speed, 

And ‘neath the lofty palm-boughs stand 
Where Nilus lips the Libyan sand. 


There was it eut and shaped, and still 
Delicious tremors through it thrill— 
Low and mysterious murmurings drawn 
From waves on some mid-Afric dawn. 
Within its hollow heart there lies 

This mystery of mysteries ; 

Then blow aud test the trancéd spell, 


Morn-wrought in Music’s crucible ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


As many inaccurate statements regarding this magazine have 
been widely circulated in newspapers and elsewhere since the change 
in its policy made in the August number, it is necessary, in justice 
to ourselves, to correct them. 

The charge that a syndicate of wealthy Democratic gentlemen 
supplied the capital for the magazine is untrue. No person or per- 
sons except Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., the proprietors and 
publishers, have ever contributed a dollar of capital towards its 
support. 

The facts are simply these: during the recent Presidential 
election campaign the company sold to the National Democratic 
Committee 40,000 copies of the magazine for four consecutive 
months, at the price of six cents a copy, being less than the actual 
cost of paper, printing, and binding ; and at this late date the com- 
pany have been compelled to resort to a court of law to collect from 

{r. Calvin Brice an unpaid balance of nearly $3,000 for the maza- 
zines thus sold at less than cost. 

If this be held to mean furnishing capital to run an enterprise, 
then the word “capital” must have acquired a meaning different 
from that which it has hitherto possessed 

The imputation that a syndicate of plutocratic Democrats con- 
trolled the policy of the magazine is also false. For that policy the 
editor and the proprietors have been and still are alone responsible. 


SOUTHERN CRIME AND NORTHERN COMMENT. 


WE have fallen into the singular and not commendable habit at 
the North of treating the South, in our comments upon any start- 
ling event in that region, from a very lofty and superior standpoint. 
We improve the occasion, as divines say, by delivering moral lec- 
tures, as if we were, if not guardians, at least licensed censors of the 
Southern people. 

How we came to indulge in this ludicrous and exasperating prac- 
tice is difficult to account for. We certainly are in no better 
condition morally than our brethren of the South. For every 
violence in that part of the country we can offer at least two at the 
North. ‘True, our murderers are of a low order, while the wrong- 
doers of the South claim to be gentlemen. On the other hand, the 
swindlers doing business in the States of the lace Confederacy are 
of a degraded class, while our fraud-workers lead our social life and 
purchase seats in the Senate. 


We suppose that the practice of overseeing and looking to the 
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condition of our neighbor’s morals originated in the taint of Puri- 
tanism that permeated our civilization. The Puritan of history 
was a man who served the Lord by looking after the morals of other 
people. We continue the habit with more or less persistence, and 
differ only from that disagreeable man of New England in the fact 
that we have forgotten the religious dogmas that made him accept- 
able to a God of vengeance, and we no longer practise the austerity 
that solidified his faith. We retain only the practice of preaching. 

Another reason for this condition may be found in the result of 
the late Civil War. The South appealed to arms in its attempt to 
destroy the Union. Through the grace of God, superior numbers, 
and the indomitable will of a people, the South was defeated. 
Since then as conquerors we cannot refrain from lecturing. 

In the case of McDow, tried for the murder of Dawson, in which 
justice went awry, we have little to distinguish the crime from 
others in the same grade in any of the States. True, there was one 
feature that makes a difference. The defendant, when put upon 
the stand as a witness in his own behalf, informed the court that he 
was a practising physician and as such habitually carried a loaded 
revolver. The community seemed to have received this extraor- 
dinary avowal as a thing not to be surprised at. Now a man—we 
will not say a physician—in any Northern community who would 
make such a statement would be regarded not only as a criminal, 
but a poltroon, and be shunned accordingly. We were not surprised 
that the Negroes shouted over the assassin when he went acquit 
through a packed jury of Negroes ; but we were astonished to learn 
that men claiming to be reputable citizens, and women of good 
social position, hastened forward with congratulations and flowers 
to greet this medicated hip-pocket, with the blood of a good man 
yet upon his hand. 

The people of Charleston, 8. C., seem to have gotten up a case 
that justifies lectures on social degradation. There is something 
wrong in civilization that makes this possible. The whole affair 
from beginning to end was simply sickening. Mr. Dawson, an esti- 
mable gentleman, able as a journalist, a leader in the best work as 
a prominent citizen, and lovable as a man, was guilty of the extreme 
folly of entering the office of this McDow to inform him that he 
was acquainted with his attempts to seduce a nursery girl in Daw- 
son’s family, and to tell him that further attempts of that sort 
would be resented. The friends of Dawson excuse this on the 
ground that in thus seeking a private interview he sought to save 
the reputation of the poor girl. Perhaps this is true, but he should 
have taken a friend or at least a witness with him. He certainly 
went with no thought of violence, for this would have defeated the 
purpose of his visit, and he went unarmed. 

The lawyer for the defence dwelt with much eloquence upon the 
claimed invasion of McDow’s house, his home, his castle. This was 
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not the fact. Captain Dawson went into McDow’s office, that is, 
from its nature and purpose, a place open to the public. This 
view of it we learn is that taken by the greater part of the com- 
munity of Charleston. There is a strange lack of memory here. 
It is forgotten that this fellow who practises medicine with a loaded 
revolver turned Captain Dawson’s home into an assignation-house 
in the absence of husband and wife, stealing in for the vile purpose 
of seducing a member of Captain Dawson’s family. 

The poor man was shot to death—shot from behind, if the evidence 
can be understood. ‘The assassin claimed that he had been assaulted. 
The light bamboo cane carried by his victim was not one in the 
hands of the strongest man to cause death. There was no mark on 
McDow to justify such claim. Dawson, probably, after expressing 
his disgust at McDow’s conduct, had turned to leave when he was 
shot down. 

What followed justifies this view of the case. Had Dawson fallen 
while administering castigation, McDow would have been the first 
to appeal to the public if not to justice. He did nothing of the 
sort. He held to his victim until death. The poor man was not 
killed instantly, and there was danger of a dying statement, so the 
door was closed until the man was dead. Then came the attempt 
to hide the body. The defendant said under oath that he was so 
frightened that he did not know what he was about. And yet, as 
the closet in which he purposed concealing his crime was dark, he 
had to visit the grocery on the corner and purchase candles. He 
was sane enough to make his purchase so coolly that he was not 
suspected ; and yet further to conceal his real work he also bought 
some apples. 

Had this McDow helped himself to Dawson’s watch and rifled his 
7 he could not have placed himself in a worse condition than 

e did in that attempt at concealment ; yet this is the man who 
finds a social following and support at Charleston. 

As we have said, there is no warrant held by us on which to lecture 
our brothers of the South. Charleston, 8. C., is no worse than, 
indeed not so bad as, any of our great commercial centres. But 
the practice of lecturing will continue as long as the social life of 
our neighbors recognizes the hip-pocket and sends flowers and 
congratulations to such criminals as McDow. 


PATRONAGE. 


NEVER has the question of the disposal of the offices controlled by 
the federal government assumed such importance as at the present 
time, because at no other period has it been such a prolific source 
of public scandal. The scenes that have been witnessed at the 
national Capitol since the inauguration of President Harrison have 
been nothing less than a national disgrace. Thousands on thou- 
sands have been besieging the public offices, pleading for the crumbs 
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that were to fall from the official tables. Open-handed and open- 
mouthed they have kept their places day after day and week after 
week, and some of them even month after month. It is related of 
one of these applicants that, having exhausted his financial resources 
while waiting for the expected office, he took to the street in the 
best disguise he could assume and openly solicited alms from the 
passers-by; and, when arrested for violation of a local ordinance, had 
in his pocket sundry evidences of the public’s benevolence. Poor 
fellow! there was nothing inconsistent in his conduct. He was 
merely giving a new phase to a common pursuit. He was a beggar 
among beggars, and no worst than the rest of them. For the past 
four or five months Washington has been a city of beggars. A 
foreigner visiting it would conclude that we are a nation of men- 
dicants, orderly, fairly intelligent, wearing good clothes, and as a 
rule in no immediate danger of starvation, but excessively anxious 
to subsist at the public expense. 

The effect of this condition of things has been demoralizing to all 
concerned. ‘To the common herd of office-seekers it has brought 
bitter disappointment, with loss of time, money, and whatever self- 
respect happened to be left. Prizes have been as rare as in a Havana 
lottery. Intrigues and quarrels between rival claimants have, of 
course, been many, and some of them peculiarly malodorous. 
Public business has suffered as well as private interests. Again and 
again have the beleaguered officials been forced to appeal for respite 
from the mob ; and the head of one of the most important depart- 
ments gravely announced, by way of notice to the hungry throng, 
that after a certain date he intended to give one whole day in the 
week to the public business. 

There have been several curious things about this raid of the 
office-hunters beginning on the fourth day of last March. At that 
time, except to the head of the government, nothing very peculiar 
had happened to those in charge of public affairs. Few had died, 
and not very many had resigned or wanted to resign. The busi- 
ness of the people was in unusually competent hands, and to the 
ordinary vision there was no reason why there should be a general 
revolution in its management. Yet on that day began the wildest, 
maddest scramble for the public offices ever witnessed in this land, 
often hundreds struggling for the same position. It looked as if 
either a large number of our fellow-citizens had suddenly gone 
crazy, or we were a community of constitutional idiots. 

But the strangest thing about it was the indignity put upon the 
newly-installed head of the government, and that by those profess- 
ing to be his warmest supporters and friends. He had been elected 
as the candidate of a party, and that party had adopted a platform 
which, in speaking of the movement to prevent partisan manipula- 
tion of the public offices, declared that “the spirit and purpose of 
the reform should be observed in all executive appointments.” The 
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President had taken his stand upon that platform and publicly 
pledged himself to its propositions. Not only that, but he had 
made statements on his own account. He proclaimed before the 
election that, if chosen by the people, so far as his jurisdiction 
went, ‘‘in appointments to every grade and department, fitness and 
not party service should be the essential and discriminating test, 
and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office,” and “ that 
only the interest of the public should suggest removals from office.” 
Now the rush of so many of the President’s supporters to claim 
office at his hands on purely partisan grounds was not only an as- 


- sumption that their party platform was a sham and a fraud, but an 


announcement in the plainest terms that, in their belief, the exe- 
cutive whom they had elected was an untruthful and a dishonest 
man. Their appeal to him for the offices was, under the circum- 
stances, an insult of the grossest kind. Why did not the President 
resent it? Why did he not rise up in his dignity and his wrath 
and tell them, one and all, to go about their business ? 

It is very evident that many of the President’s supporters, and 
among them such as claimed especial recognition and reward at his 
hands, did not believe his words. Otherwise they would not have 
immediately trooped to Washington for the purpose of asking him 
to violate his party’s platform and break his personal pledges. Of 
course all of his supporters were not of that sort. Among them 
were four of the seven editors of the Boston Civil Service Record, 
who now admit that they voted for him on the strength of his pro- 
fessions, and also acknowledge their grievous disappointment. 
And that brings us to the question why the President has acted in 
the inconsistent manner that is now so obvious to all, a question, in 
view of other elections and Presidents hereafter to be chosen, of the 
utmost importance. It does not necessarily follow that the Presi- 
dent was insincere and intended to mislead. We incline to a differ- 
ent opinion. His action is explainable on another and more chari- 
table hypothesis. 

The truth of the matter is, that Mr. Harrison, as President, is not 
a free agent. He was nominated and elected, not as the exponent 
of his own views, but as the representative of the most ravenous 
office-hunting machine ever known to the annals of this or any 
other country. It is a machine that is managed by professional 
politicians who have lived by politics and made it a study for years, 
and who are utterly unscrupuious about ways and means for secur- 
ing their ends. No similar organization has ever had such oppor- 
tunities for public plunder, beginning operations, as it did, in the 
midst of a great and costly war, and running through a period of 
unparalleled extravagance, and it has fairly gorged itself with the 
spoils of a much-suffering people. From long indulgence it had 
come to look upon the offices as legitimately its own, and, when 
deprived of them for a time, was ready to do anything for their 
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recovery. Prior to the last election it was particularly hungry. It 
had been away from the crib for four long years, and its appetite 
had become like a raging flame. A presidential candidate was to 
be selected. The offices were involved,—those offices which the 
great Flanagan, of Texas, had declared to be the end and aim of 
party existence,—and it would not do to make a mistake. Benjamin 
Harrison was selected. He had long been a machine politician, 
although a respectable gentleman. He had been an Indiana poli- 
tician, and that meant a good deal. He had been a United States 
Senator, and that, also, meant a good deal. He had at all times 
been a bitter partisan, and had never been known to let an office go 
a-begging, either for himself or his friends. He was nominated— 
nominated by the machine. He began to talk about non-partisan 
fitness for office. ‘The machine leaders smiled and worked the 
harder for his election. They knew what his talk amounted to. 
So did Flanagan of Texas. So did all the other Flanagans. And 
when he was inaugurated, to a man they started for Washington to 
insist upon pay for their services and their contributions—pay in 
public office. ‘They knew very well that, whatever the President as 
Mr. Harrison might think about it, Mr. Harrison as the President, 
owing to them his election, dared not refuse their demands, 

Not that all Republicans approve of the machine and its methods. 
Many of them dislike it exceedingly, and only support it because 
they are afraid there may be a Democratic machine as bad or worse. 
These excellent people supported Mr. Harrison in the hope that, 
because he was supposed to belong to “the better element” of the 
party, he would, if elected, rise superior to his machine environ- 
ment. They were mistaken. Nor do all political machines belong 
to one party. Big and little, there are quite a number of them. 
Even our own Tammany is charged with being one of them. They 
differ, but, like the stars, only in degree. Their disposition is 
very much the same. Rarely, indeed, does any man who owes them 
office fail to do their bidding. When they select candidates, voters 
can pretty safely take it for granted that they know their men. 
And when men accept employment at their hands, why should they 
not do their work? 

Why should public business be administered in one way and 
private business in another? The department of the government 
employing the greatest number of officials is the Post-office. At its 
head is a man who has made a fortune by careful attention to his 
own affairs. He is a merchant who employs many men. When an 
applicant for work appears before him, does he put to him a series 
of interrogatories about like the following ? 

**'To what political party do you belong ?” 

** Did you vote at the last election, and how ?” 

‘* How much did you contribute in money and service to the suc- 
cess of our ticket ?” 
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“If taken into my employ and pay will you give a large part of 
your time to election work, organizing primaries, forming voters into 
blocks of five or otherwise, and diligently looking after the contri- 
butions of the faithful, not forgetting a bountiful allowance from 
your own limited salary?” 

If Mr. Wanamaker had adopted any such regulation in his mer- 
cantile operations he would not now be Postmaster-General of the 
United States, for he would have been in no condition to make that 
magnificent donation to the funds of his party last fall. We will 
undertake to say that, as a private employer of labor, Mr. Wana- 
maker makes no distinction between Democrats and Republicans, 
regarding efficiency as the only proper qualification. Why then, in 
the name of common-sense, does he apply a different rule to the 
people’s business? Why, as a trustee for the public, in managing its 
interests, does he do what he would be utterly ashamed of, and re- 
pudiate as preposterous, in his own affairs ? 

There is another thing that Mr. Wanamaker the merchant would 
not do. When he had got his labor organized and systematized, the 
right man secured for the right place and duly qualified by experience 
for its duties, he would not go to work, on a given day, to discharge 
his whole force of employees, on the understanding that for days 
and months he was to be hounded and badgered by applicants for 
the vacancies, and finally be compelled to select a corps of unknown 
and untried assistants, to whom would be given the same compen- 
sition as to their predecessors. Yet that is exactly what Wanamaker 
the politician is doing. Tried and trusted workmen are being dis- 
charged by him or his subordinates from the government’s service 
at the rate of a thousand per week, for no other reason than that 
they may give place to others who are no better and often not as 
good. The theory upon which such a proceeding is executed is 
clear enough. It is that public officers are selected to serve a party, 
not the people at large. It is, and always has been, the idea of 
the machine in politics. Tammany acts upon it. So does the 
majority in Bungtown’s Common Council. And as Mr. Wanamaker 
is simply the representative of the most rapacious machine ever 
known in our politics, there is nothing very remarkable about his 
movements. And yet how scandalous it is! Public decency, as 
well as public policy, demands that there should be a change— 
a change not in one department only, but so general as to make a 
repetition of the scenes that Washington has just been witnessing 
impossible. ‘The remedy will be discussed on another occasion. 


THE SENATE MUST GO. 


THE leading paper in BELForD for June was a discussion, under 
the pertinent heading of ‘* The United States Senate,” of the ques- 
tion of duality in legislative assemblies. Its appearance, in point 
of time, was noi altogether accidental. Conventions were about to 
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meet in four of our embryo States to formulate constitutions for 
their future government, and the creation of a legislative depart- 
ment was by no means the least important task to come before 
them. It was hoped that the suggestions which the writer in 
BELFORD had to offer on this subject would reach some of the 
statesmen of the incipient commonwealths, and receive, at least, a 
respectful consideration at their hands. The seed thus sown seems 
not to have altogether fallen in waste and barren places. On the 
contrary, it found root in very good soil. The first indication of 
its productiveness was the appearance, in its entirety, of BELFORD’s 
article in some of the Western papers, accompanied with comments 
indicative of decided approval. But by far the most significant 
indorsement it met with was the practical adoption of its argument 
by some of the most enlightened members of the new State con- 
ventions. No sooner had that for North Dakota come together at 
Bismarck, and got fairly to work, than there was introduced the 
following proposition: 

* Resolved, That the Constitution shall provide that the legis- 
lative authority of this State shall rest in a single body to be called 
‘ Legislative Assembly,’ which shail consist of not less than one 
hundred members to be elected by the people, provided the Legis- 
lative Assembly may from time to time increase the number of 
members as necessity may require.” 

The foregoing, it is unnecessary to explain to anyone who read 
the BELFoRD paper, embodied its idea of a single-chambered legis- 
lative assembly, and it is a circumstance .worth noting, and as 
gratifying as it was prominent, that no other proposition coming: 
before any of the constitutional conventions has commanded any- 
thing like as much attention from the press of the country. It has 
been made the subject of a good many notices and comments, and 
its decision has been awaited with general curiosity. The discus- 
sion it elicited from Dakota’s representatives seems to have been 
spirited and intelligent, and, we should judge from the somewhat 
meagre reports of it we have seen in the Eastern journals, both 
lengthy and thorough. The proposition, as above given, although 
supported by the admitted weight of argument and eloquence, was 
defeated. This was to be expected on the first presentation of 
what would naturally be looked upon, owing to its novelty, as a 
very radical measure. It had against it the force of precedent, 
and, what would be of much greater influence, the selfishness of 
politicians who want as many offices as possible, and with whom 
the Senate, both National and State, has always been a particular 
favorite. 

And yet, when we come to look at it, what can be more absurd 
than a second chamber, usually known as the Senate, in a State 
legislature ? In the case of a State there is not the main and 
potent reason that led to its being incorporated in the Federal 
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Constitution, ‘There the idea was that the Senate was to represent 
the States, which up to that time had been sovereign and inde- 
pendent bodies, and which did not feel altogether like surrendering 
their identity and power, while the House of Representatives would 
stand for the people regardless of territorial lines. But a State is 
not made up of States. It is an entirety, complete in itself. A 
senate for it is just about as necessary as a fifth wheel for an 
ordinary road wagon, and just about as sensible. 

The getting rid of this excrescence upon the body politic, both 
in the case of the Nation and the States, is henceforward to be one 
of the reforms before the American people. The question is now 
fairly presented, and it will yearly become more and more 
prominent. Relief from the expense and the delays and other 
impediments to efficient and honest law-making which are inci- 
dental to the double-chambered system will recommend itself to 
the popular mind the more the subject is studied. The Senate is 
strong only as a fetich—as an object of popular superstition. 
BELForD’s 1s enlisted in the war for its overthrow. 


PASSING NOTES. 


In the midst of the general quietude of the ‘silly season,” as 
it is popularly called, there is one person who has not been extin- 
guished or obscured. The name of Tanner has appeared more 
frequently than ever. The dispatches from the national capital 
have consisted of very little besides Tanner. It is Tanner here and 
it is Tanner there. ‘Tanner is evidently irrepressible. The admin- 
istration has been credited with the good sense of trying to put 
Tanner under a bushel, but Tanner is not to be disposed of in that 
way. He is resolved that his light shall shine and his voice be 
heard. Seeing that it has been the “silly season,” a little more or 
less of Tanner has not greatly mattered. Indeed, there has been a 
timeliness in his notoriety, for Tanner is really a very small and 
ridiculous person. But there may be such a thing as an overdose 
even of Tanner, and if the infliction of his name, which is not with- 
out its suggestiveness, is kept up much longer, the general public, 
as well as the powers that be at national headquarters, will reach the 
conclusion that Tanner is an unbearable nuisance. 


The common-sense of a free people always asserts itself sooner or 
later. France has given Boulangerism its coup de grace at last. 
The wonder of course is, that the blow was so long deferred ; but 
it seems to have been exceedingly well administered when it came. 
Out of a total vote exceeding two millions, a beggarly one hundred 
and fifty thousand was a wretched showing even for a plagiarist 
“man of destiny.” 
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But if the truth must be told, Boulangerism has not been confined 
to France. We, although the symptoms have been comparatively 
mild, have not escaped the disease. If we run our fingers up or 
down the long list of our alleged great men, we shall find several 
who have big B’s in their names—outside or inside. If we closely 
study their careers and accurately weigh their pretensions, we shall 
be surprised to find how similar their claims are to those of the 
distinguished, or rather extinguished, French adventurer and 
pretender. ‘They are great men because their supporters have used 
their imaginations, rather than judgments, as scales in which to 
weigh their heroes’ virtues. But the day of reckoning comes. 
France has squelched her Boulanger; but what will Ohio do at 
her coming election ? 


How those poor Englishmen are to be pitied! Look at the 
burdens their royal family imposes. ‘True, they have not got Tanner, 
and most of them have probably never heard of Blair’s Educa- 
tional Bill; but the government loads they have to carry are enough 
to break the patience, if not the backs, of any ordinary people. 
And then they have Free Trade, and that necessarily involves them 
in financial ruin. Our Republican statesmen have proved that fact 
so conclusively that we have to accept it as a matter both of faith 
and of doctrine. But out of pure curiosity we have been led to look 
into the figures. The first half of 1889 is ended, and it is now pos- 
sible to compare the results of England’s foreign trade for that 
time with the corresponding period in 1888. We find that the 
total value of that trade to the United Kingdom for this year up to 
July 1st was $1,754,692,436, against $1,627,955,647, being a gain of 
$126,736,789, or 7.78 per cent. The ** pauper labor” of England 
that we hear so much about must have received a heavy blow from 
the increased employment afforded by such greatly enlarged opera- 
tions. 

But that is not all. During the past twelve months the amount 
of money that England has sent into other countries for the pur- 
chase of costly investment properties has been enormous, The 


United States alone has received millions of it; but at the same 
time it has been going to Mexico, to South America, to the islands 
of the sea, and pretty much everywhere that a good thing was to be 
had for money. ‘The payments have mainly been in gold and silver, 
and we should naturally conclude that England had suffered a heavy 
loss in precious metals. What are the figures? England’s imports 
of gold for the first six months of 1889, although there has been, 
durmg that period, an apparent balance of trade against her, 
amounted to $23,790,372, against a net importation of $8,298,657 in 
the corresponding months of 1888. Curious, isn’t it? It really 
looks as if free trade, with the markets of the whole world to oper- 
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ate in, was not such a bad thing after all. ‘The symbolical creatures 
of England and America are the lion and the eagle. Both are 
natural hunters. England gives her lion the freedom of the world. 
We put our eagle in a cage. 


Sir John A. Macdonald seems inclined to manage his Roman 
Catholic supporters in Quebec and his Protestant friends in Ontario 
something after the manner of the First Napoleon’s manipulation 
of the French. These two parties are at daggers drawn on the sub- 
ject of the supremacy of the Catholic Church in Quebec; and, as he 
is in danger of being ground to powder between them, he gets up the 
Behring Sea scare in the hope that they will for the time being lose 
sight of their differences in a common and united effort to “repel 
alleged American aggression. 


An article by Jefferson Davis, entitled ‘* Does the Majority Rule?” 
will appear in the October number of this magazine. The same 
writer is also preparing for publication in BELForD’s an historical 
sketch of Protection in the Southern States and its results. 


General H. V. Boynton will contribute to an early number a 
paper entitled “ Expected and Strictly Confidential,” showing that 
General Sherman has committed the crime of forging historical 
documents. 


The Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, the leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the House, is preparing two articles for this maga- 
zine, one on Protection, and the other on the Republican Party. 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett, Mr. E. H. House, author of ‘* Yone Santo,” 
and other distinguished novelists are writing novels to be published 
complete in early issues of BELFORD’s. 


REVIEWS. 


Herndon’s Lincoln: The History and Personal Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln, by William H. Herndon for twenty years his 
friend and law partner, and Jesse William Weik, A.M. (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.).—But rarely is the biography of a great public man 
free from the charge of favoritism, injustice. inadequate informa- 
tion, or the suppression of facts necessary to a perfect presenta- 
tion of his character, Turn where we may in this relation and we 


it 
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shall possibly find ample grounds for this opinion. In the atmos- 
phere of religion or politics, at least, biography presents nowadays 
such frequent evidences of petty jealousies, carelessness, or a want 
of fidelity to truth, that we dare not venture to look for anything 
approaching the patient, microscopic methods of a Boswell or the 
callous, uncompromising candor of a Rousseau. 

At the present moment, however, it is pleasant to be able to state 
that in the three admirable volumes before us there is much that is 
calculated to modify our opinion on this point; and from the sim- 
ple fact, that almost every paragraph they contain is obviously re- 
plete with a knowledge the most copious, a fairness the most pains- 
taking, and a courage the most undaunted—characteristics which 
tend not only to disarm criticism, but to establish their great and 
abiding value as an accession to this class of literature. We say, 
great and abiding value, because the authors are gentlemen, and are 
seemingly the only persons living who are thoroughly conversant 
with all the circumstances of the private life of Abraham Lincola 
or those pertaining to the early part of his public career. In truth, 
they appear to have known him to the very core from the days of 
his earliest struggles for knowledge gleaned from books, while his 
youth was yet steeped in hardships and poverty to the lips, up to 
the fatal moment when, in the zenith of his fame, the ruthless 
assassin spattered the whole civilized world with his blood. Nor 
should this unusual intimacy on their part create the slightest sur- 
prise, inasmuch as one of them, Mr. Herndon, was his bosom 
friend and law partner for twenty years, while the other, Mr. Weik, 
seems to have been in a position to have known him in every possible 
relation also. And yet, although these two gentlemen are said to 
have been sincerely attached to him, the casual reader might, at 
times, find it difficult to determine whether they undertook these 
volumes as a labor of love, or simply as a stern duty to posterity, so 
much have they chronicled which must have been distasteful to 
true friendship, and annoying if not painful to his family. Still, 
this unsparing use of the probe and scakpel may have been 
prompted in all love; for the authors could scarcely have failed 
to perceive that it would not only tend to authenticate the 
truthfulness of their portraiture as a whole, but would leave, after 
all, more than sufficient of the man to make him one of the most 
lovable and conspicuous characters of modern times, and to warrant 
their presenting him to the world as he actually was, as a vindication 
of himself and a legacy to the annals of the nation. And that this 
important work is now consummated so satisfactorily we may well 
congratulate ourselves; for, in view of the great uncertainty of 
human life, the only two persons best qualified to perform it might 
have been removed from this state of existence before a single line 
of it had been written. 

These volumes, which are handsomely and substantially bound, 
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contain a very admirable portrait of the great president. In addi- 
tion, they are profusely illustrated with what are declared to be 
undoubted likenesses of all his family, together with those of some 
of the noted personages and friends identified with his career. 
Besides these, we find thickly interspersed through their pages 
quaint diagrams and documents, together with fac-similes of lets 
ters from his pen, and engravings of localities and buildings now 
become historic through the story of his life. They are acceptable 
in another sense also. ‘The text is compact and lucid and its ar- 
rangement sequential. There is no attempt at grandiloquence or 
rhetorical display. The style has moulded itself in plain, clear-cut 
English, with every evidence of sound scholarship. An exhaustive 
analysis or faithful portrait of the great, central figure appears to 
have been the sole aim and object of the biographers. And in this 
they seem to have succeeded in a most creditable degree, if indeed 
we are permitted to except one or two instances. For example, 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory explanation of his con- 
duct toward Miss Todd, whom he deserted suddenly and without 
any seeming provocation while she yet stood awaiting him in her 
bridal robes at the altar, but whom he married a year or so after- 
wards. It may, however, be pleaded here, that his mind was not 
in strict balance at the period, and that the loss of his first and 
only love, Anne Rutledge, had never ceased to prey on him, or to 
unsettle his intellect at times. Be this as it may, the circumstance 
was severely commented on at the time, and, it is suspected, was 
never wholly forgotten or forgiven by the lady who suffered the slight. 
Although very susceptible to the tender passion, the truant knight 
does not appear to have been any great adept in love-making ; for 
one marked object of his tender admiration informs us that he was 
“ deficient in those little links that make up the chain of a woman’s 
happiness.” But, in truth, it was perhaps his keenness of percep- 
tion here that had undone him; for he could scarcely have failed 
to comprehend that the trick and finesse of the sentimental votary 
of the blind god would be grotesque in a person who had nothing 
to recommend him, even slightly, in manner or face or figure. 
Notwithstanding his humble origin, his bitter early experiences. 
and his limited education, Lincoln seems to have always believed in 
himself, and, more extraordinary still, in an impression that he 
should one day attain to the exalted position he occupied at the 
time of his death. This unaccountable conclusion was a grand 
element of success, for it moved him strongly on all occasions, and 
prompted him to incessant action. True, it subjected him to the 
charge of overweening ambition; but then, even were the charge 
tenable, it must be remembered that it was kept well in hand bya 
broad and deep humanity and a love of fair play that seldom failed 
him, as is well set forth by his biographers. These characteristics, 
combined with his towering stature, his great personal strength and 
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bravery, his infinite humor, his reckless chivalry and championship 
of the weak, conspired necessarily to make him a leader among his 
fellows, and an idol of the rustic masses who are the great, fitful cen- 
tral power of this country, and from whom he appears to have 
never been able to separate himself wholly. Although an omnivor- 
ous reader, as a lawyer he was more remarkable for adroitness and 
sound common-sense than for any profound knowledge of his pro- 
fession. In politics he was more at home, and managed generally 
to catch the crest of any passing wave, and ride on it to some pur- 
pose. And, if not without enemies, he was so essentially popular 
that many of his opponents had a sort of ill-natured confidence in 
him which made his successes less bitter to them than they cther- 
wise would have been. ‘This served him well on more than one 
occasion, and may perhaps be said to be no small factor in securing 
the final culmination of his hopes and aspirations. 

Whoever peruses these volumes with care and in a spirit of fair- 
ness, and studies their various illustrations, will probably know all 
that ever can be known of Abraham Lincoln on this side of the 
grave. Nor could any more singular and interesting portrait be 
well presented tothe human understanding. Sucha giant and such 
a pigmy !—such a mass of incongruities jumbled up with true no- 
bility and exalted human sympathies! But was he less a man in con- 
sequence? We trow not, so bold the line that separated him from 
the false, phylactery-wearing gentry who infest both religion and 
politics. Perhaps the manner of his death is one of the greatest con- 
servators of his name—one of the kindliest elements of his biography. 
A martyr is always a saint ora hero, and is seldom subjected to 
relentless criticism. We are inclined to accept his sufferings or 
sudden taking-off as full atonement for his shortcomings, be they 
few or many. But independently of this, is not the crowning act 
of Lincoln’s life, the abolition of negro slavery, sufficient to place 
him on a pedestal above all his compeers of modern times as a bene- 
factor of his country ? Who shall answer this question satisfac- 
torily? Most assuredly, we shall not attempt the task, as a most 
curious sort of logic concerning it begins to perplex us just now, and 
to lead us to the conclusion that the emancipation of the negro and 
the placing him on a footing of perfect equality with the white man, 
where he now stands, was utterly impossible without the shackling 
of the latter to him in every department of our economy. And 
that this has been done, wittingly or unwittingly, who shall venture 
to gainsay? May we not then properly ask here, who now shall 
emancipate the white man himself and free him from his self-im- 
posed bonds? He has evidently caught a Tartar, and given to the 
American people a crux to solve more difficult than had ever beset 
them in their colonial days. 


The Story of Manon Lescaut: Translated from the French of 
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‘the Abbé Prévost, by Arthur W. Gundry (Belford, Clarke & Co.).— 


No one work in the language has so largely influenced French 
literature as the story of Manon Lescaut. It is not only the imme- 
diate parent of a large and popular class of novels, one of whose most 
striking exponents is the “ Camille” of Dumas the younger, but its 
most characteristic defects as well as its most prominent merits are 
evident in the whole mass of French erotic and pessimistic fiction. 
Mr. Gundry’s translation of this famous work will compare favorably 
with the best work of the kind ever published. No one who cannot 
think in French can translate French. <A large proportion of so 
called translations are either school exercises of a more advanced 
sort or mere English adaptations, neither of which convey the 
author’s intent or his peculiarities of style. Suppose, for example, 
the simple, plaintive, and equable English of ‘*The Vicar of 


- Wakefield” were given to the French reader in the short epigram- 


matic and melodramic phrases of Victor Hugo, what sort of idea 
would he gain of Goldsmith’s novel? Yet too commonly English 
readers obtain just such distorted notions through the medium of 
what are known as translations. With rare skill and taste, and a 
clear comprehension of his author, his genius, and the times in 
which he wrote, Mr. Gundry has caught and conveyed to us the 
color, the flavor, nay, the very atmosphere of the book which a 
hundred and fifty years ago set all France sentimentally weeping. 
He has preserved the archaic quaintness of the language, and the real- 
ism, which, in spite of Saxon morals, condones and makes pathetic 
the romance of treachery in woman and blackguardism in man. 
An American who pauses to reason finds Des Grieux a pitiable 
rascal and Manon an immitigable flirt of the most unpardonable 
sort, yet M. ’ Abbé managed to invest them both with a halo of poetry, 
and Mr. Gundry, in his translation, has by his inimitable art made 
it English and acceptable. There is nothing pedantic in the work, 
since the translator has chosen his linguistic style from the con- 
temporaneous English. To obtain this archaic propriety he has 
not sacrificed any portion of the story, except, perhaps, in some 
instances, holystoning away a few trifling verbal excrescences, 

The volume is bound in most exquisite style—white paper with a 
parchment-like texture and tint, and a delicately artistic illumina- 
tion, which is a triumph of book-making. Somehow these beauti- 
ful hues and graceful lines are in keeping with the story of the 
pretty Manon. At all events, if a beautiful thing is preferable to 
an ugly one, these covers are preferable on ali grounds to the dull, 
rainy-day, mud-colored bindings in which so many books are 

resented to us. The work is elaborately, even exhaustively 
illustrated. There isa cut on nearly every page, and since Maurice 
Leloir is the artist, it is needless to say the illustrations are gems of 
the purest water. Altogether, though this transiation is made to 
be popular as to price, it is nothing less than an édition de iuxe— 
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a book to be admired for itself as a product of mechanics, press, 
pencil, type, and binding. 


Old and New World Lyrics: by Clinton Scollard (Frederick 
A. Strokes & Brother).—In some mysterious way one gets from 
reading this prettily-bound volume a vague impression of delicate 
and fragile china, clear-cut cameos, rare old lace ; something, at 
all events, exceedingly dainty, elegant, and pure in tone and 
contour. Indeed, the chief charm of Mr. Scollard’s verse is what 
might be called its femininity, in the best sense. Sweetness, beauty 
of cotor and form, tenderness of sentiment, and a species of micro- 
scopic refinement and finish in dress and habit are traits universally 
attributed to cultivated women. We think of them as bearing 
about them an aroma of personal purity, an exquisite atmosphere, 


subtle as the odor of a violet. These qualities seem to be most . 


characteristic of the poems which compose this volume. What 
they lack in vigor of thought and expression they make up in a 
clearness of outline and gentle precision of touch. It requires a 
firm, sure hand and a keen eye to cut the facets of a jewel, and in 
many ways these little poems are gems, full of points of light, and 
polished to the last degree. Mr. Scollard’s aims are not dramatic 
or heroic. He chooses a beautiful bit of color and effect, and works 
it down to its last detail with the loving care of a true artist. 
There is a delightful picture in such poems as “ Moonlight in the 
Orient :” 
‘*The moon we see through palm trees shine, 
Is it the selfsame moon they know 
Where now beyond the angry brine 
New England's hills are white with snow ?” 


There is a throb of warm humanity in ‘A Twilight Piece,” 
which, though not quite in key with the rest of the collection, is 
full of quiet and plaintive feeling and thoughtful beauty. 

We feel a sense of luxuriant realism in ‘‘ From the Campanile:” 


‘* Bathed in the glow of golden morning light, 
And shining with the sheen of varied dyes, 
Adornéd marvel to the dazzled sight, 
Venice beneath me lies.” 


The beauty and the weakness of this volume is that of the rose- 
leaf, sweet, delicately tinted, perfumed, fragile, soon fading, fit to 
bear no rude touch. The poet loves his work, he dwells upon it 
with tender, lingering care, and leaves it as perfect as his resources 
of thought and expression can make it. In that sense he is a true 
artist. He has, besides, the ballad faculty, not a common talent in 
these days of “ ballades”—rhymed affectations, copied from a nation 
whose idioms are far from poetic. ‘* The Banquet of Sir Reginald ” 
has a flavor of the older “ Luck of Edenhall.” He succeeds less in 
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sustained efforts, like ‘The Crucifix,” than in briefer pieces, in 
which he seems to be able to devote all possible care and minute 
attention to the smallest verbal details. We observe many typo- 
graphical errors throughout the volume, chiefly in punctuation. 
“ At the grave of Keats,” for example, is marred by three or four 
omissions of commas and dashes, and by at least one false accent ; 
and “The Banquet of Sir Reginaid” exhibits a round dozen of 
similar blunders. It is a pity that a volume so delicately perfect in 
many respects should have lacked mere mechanical accuracy. 


A FRANK LETTER. 

Au, Countess Clare! as I sat last night 

In your long, luxurious room, 
Where globes of amber and crimson burned 

’*Mid banks of the rarest bloom, 
A breeze from the Land of Memory blew, 

And the perfume to me stole 
From a cluster of roses, pink and sweet, 

In a dark-blue china bowl. 


You looked a queen in your violet silk, 
With your breast in a foam of lace, 

And a diamond star in your golden hair— 
A queen in your high-bred grace ! 

But I saw the veil of the Past divide, 
And the seasons backward roll, 

And a slender girl in a muslin gown 
Bend over the china bowl. 

The ivory-white of your satin cheek 
Grew roseate for my sake, 

Your eyes looked loye, and your lips were ripe 
With kisses for me to take. 

But I turned away from your jewelled arms, 
For I thought of a sunny knoll 

Where the roses grew on their thorny stalks 
For the quaint old china bowl. 

So, gay coquette, you will wait to-night 
On the terrace in vain for me, 

For I shall go back to my sweet first love 
Far over the turquoise sea— 

To my sweet first love in the muslin gown 
As white as her spotless soul, 

And the roses growing in sun and dew 
For the dark-blue china bowl ! 


MINNA IRVING. 
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BY FRANK HOWARD HOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 


**Isn’r that splendid, Jessica ?” 

“What ?” 

“That effect of sunlight falling through the clouds upon the 
green of the trees on College Hill yonder.” 

Miss Jessica Druce lifted her face from the pages of the book she 
was reading by the last rays of the setting sun, gazed a moment ‘at 
the bit of light and shade in the landscape toward which her friend 
was pointing, and responded : 

«Yes, I dare say it is, May ; but it isn’t half so splendid as this 
account of the steeple-chase [’m reading. They’re half way through, 
and Bertie is behind. But I know he will win. He mzas¢. Oh, 
don’t distract me, dear, until ’ve seen this lovely horse safe over 
the last jump.” 

With this adjuration, the young lady cuddled herself up in a new 
attitude of still greater enjoyment, and plunged again into the ex- 
citing incidents of her novel. Her companion, with a resigned 
“Oh, very well, dear,” turned away and continued to gaze at the 
panorama which the sun was painting upon the opposite hill-side. 

She was a girl of medium height, quite young, and rather pretty. 
Her features were not regular, but her eyes were noticeably fine. 
Her mouth was large but well-formed; and when the lips parted, a set 
of gleaming white teeth was disclosed. Her complexion was of that 
dusky olive tint which is so attractive when kept clear by health 
and outdoor exercise. With her swarthy skin the girl possessed, 
strangely enough, a quantity of golden-brown hair, which she wore 
gathered loosely back from her low, broad forehead and coiled care- 
lessly at the back of her head. 

It was the face of a young girl, yet it already possessed a touch of 
power and of thoughtfulness. As she gazed silently upon the view, 
the alternating light and shadow that chased each other over College 
Hill seemed to be reflected in her face as thought succeeded 
thought in the busy brain. 

She continued to contemplate the view for some minutes, leaning 
the while against a stone pillar which was one of the ornaments of 
the Druce veranda. Presently the other girl threw down her book 
with a bang and rose with a sigh. 
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“Oh, that noble, magnificent horse !” she cried, crossing to 
where her companion stood. 

he win ?” 

*“‘Win ! Of course he did. No horse could beathim. My! I 
wish I had such a horse. But he’s not the least bit like Dapple.” 

**Oh, but Dapple is such a beauty, Jessica !” 

«Yes, but he hasn’t enough blood and go in him. If papa 
wasn’t such a goose about me and my horseback-riding!, Why, 
even Fred can beat me on that old cob of his.” 

* And you two do race so horribly, Jessica! I really believe you'll 
break your neck one day.” 

‘*Bah! That’s not racing. Dapple couldn’t race if he tried— 
he’s too fat. But you’re as big a goose as papa, you dear little 
May.” 

She threw her arm around the shoulder of the other, who respond- 
ed by encircling ker waist. As they stood thus together, they 
presented a very pretty picture. Perfect contrasts in style and 
color, each was an excellent foil to the other’s beauty. This may 
account for the fact that they had “taken to” each other at once 
as schoolgirls at Vassar, and had remained fast friends ever since. 

Jessica Druce is some inches taller than her friend. She is quite 
slender, but litheand supple. Herskin is very white, except where 
the roses bloom in her cheeks. Her eyes and hair are both dark. 
The latter she wears in a style similar to her friend’s, except that a 
minute and carefully trimmed ‘‘ bang” accentuates the lines of her 
forehead. She is a very handsome girl, with a beauty that is bril- 
liant because of the startling contrasts of color which it presents. 
It is the kind of face and figure that you invariably turn round to 
look at in the street. 

The giils are standing on the piazza of Mr. Jesse Druce’s mansion 
in the city of Syracuse, in central New York. Mr. Jesse Druce’s 
house is one of the show places of that thriving town. It is built 
substantially of stone, and is situated some distance up the hill on 
James Street. It cannot be seen from that thoroughfare, however, 
as it stands some distance back from the road in the midst of a 
well-kept lawn, and is surrounded by dense growths of handsome 
shade trees. 

The house is built in semi-Gothic style, and the veranda forms a 
little alcove sheltered between two walls in the lines of its jagged 
architecture. The view from it extends to the north and west 
across the valley in which the city lies, until it is finally cut by the 
horizon-line of the hills that protect the town on that side. 

Mr. Jesse Druce’s house speaks well for the depth of Mr. Jesse 
Druce’s pocket, and would speak well for the excellence of that 
gentleman’s artistic taste if he had possessed any. But this was 
not the fact. Mr. Druce was a retired salt-manufacturer, who, 
having begun life very poor and without education, had, by liberal 
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exudations of that elixir sometimes referred to as the sweat of an 
honest man’s brow, contrived to amass a very considerable fortune. 
He was a hard-fisted man too, who knew right well how to keep 
the wealth he had accumulated. He had an abiding faith in and 
respect for this wealth, and he highly approved of himself as the 
possessor of it. He had a very warm affection for his only child, 
Jessica, whose mother had died while she was a baby. And lastly, 
he stood in considerable awe of his neighbor, friend, and mentor, 
Reverend Ithurial Rathbone, who had been his pastor for the last 
twenty years. 

From childhood Jessica had been consistently and persistently 
spoiled by her father. But she had fortunately inherited from her 
mother, together with that lady’s delicate beauty, a certain qual- 
ity of mental hardness which had prevented her becoming the 
silly woman her father’s doting fondness was calculated to make of 
her. When quite young she had been sent to boarding-school, 
where she had been a great favorite because of the good gift of 
sweet humility with which nature had endowed her. At Vassar 
she had met the girl who now stands at her side, Marion Curzon. 
The physical affinity, indicated by their opposite styles, which had 
first attracted them to each other had fast developed into a strong 
affection, which had continued after they left school. Jessica had 
visited Marion at her home in New York. Afterwards she and her 
father had extended an invitation to Marion and her mother to 
spend a portion of the summer with them. Mrs. Curzon, who was 
a widow, possessed a certain amount of social distinction in exclu- 
sive city circles. She had hesitated long before accepting this invi- 
tation. Her reasons for finally concluding to do so will appear as 
this story progresses. It is sufficient to say here that her consent 
was not entirely due to her daughter’s entreaties, though these were 
not wanting. 

“ Jess,” called a voice from the room just back of the veranda on 
which the girls stood. 

“ Yes, papa ?” 

“ Won’t you go and ask Thomas to bring lights? Me and Mrs. 
Curzon can’t hardly see to peg our points.” 

The young girl passed through the open window into a richly 
furnished room, evidently, from the bookcases which lined its 
walls, the library of the house. Here an elderly man sat at a table, 
playing cribbage with a handsome woman of middle age. 

Mr. Jesse Druce was a man of sixty years, distinguished, as to his 
personal appearance, by the quantity of jowl and waistcoat he was 
able to support. His face, which was very broad and fat, was covered 
as to the lower part of it by a stubby white beard. His forehead, 
which had always been of noble proportions, now extended nearly to 
the nape of his neck, from which it was only separated by a narrow 
hedge of short white hair. His eyes, small and blue, looked from 
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the midst of his great colorless face with a kindly twinkle. They 
seemed like oases in the immense Sahara of his countenance, 
across which his mouth wandered like a vast, irregular crevice. 

Mrs. Jerome Curzon, his vis-d-vis, was a very distinguished-look- 
ing person indeed. In her youth she had been a beauty, and she 
had not yet lost the simper which that beauty had engendered. A 
quantity of iron-gray hair piled upon the top of her well-shaped 
head gave her the air of a grande dame. On her rather prominent 
nose she wore a pince-nez without rims, attached to her corsage by a 
small gold chain. ‘Through this she surveyed alternately her cards 
and the solemn face of her host intent upon his game and the peg- 
ging-board. Mrs. Curzon’s features were not regular. Her com- 
plexion was dark, her mouth large, and her teeth were white like her 
daughter’s. She smiled frequently, partly to show the even white 
teeth and partly because she was in a very good humor and found it 
necessary to punctuate her conversation with a good deal of laughter. 
Mr. Druce seemed to be much in awe of his handsome guest. He 
was perspiring visibly in his efforts to entertain her. 

At this moment a slight scuffle and scream were heard from the 
piazza. 

“ What’s that ?” called Jessica, moving toward the window. 

“ Only me—and Nimrod,” responded a man’s voice from without. 

The next moment an enormous St. Bernard dog thrust his head 
through the window. He came up to Jessica, wagging his tail by 
way of a salutation, and thrust his big muzzle into her hand. She 
immediately threw herself on the floor and clasped the great dog’s 
head in her arms. Marion now appeared through the window, fol- 
owed by a good-looking young fellow of five or six and twenty. 

“T beg your pardon,” he was saying as they entered. “I didn’t 
intend to scare you, you know. I thought it was you, Jess. 
Youw’re both dressed in white, you see, and I couldn’t tell in the 
dusk. I knew Jess wouldn’t care. But it was a rather uncere- 
monious way for you to be introduced to a great brute like that, 
Miss Marion.” 

Fred Rathbone was a typical young American of good birth. He 
had the good looks of the type, with its close-cropped brown hair, 
regular features, carefully-tended mustache, and clear skin. There 
was nothing to distinguish him from his fellows. He was simply a 
wholesome, good-humored young man who possessed a sound diges- 
tion, hated books, loved horses, dogs, and sport of all kinds, and 
exerted the intellectual part of him only so far as to “ get the hang of 
the street,” as he called it. He and a friend had been for some years 
associated together as a firm of stockbrokers in New York, and had 
not been, rumor said, unsuccessful in their voyaging upon the pools 
of agio. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Curzon. Good evening, Uncle Jesse,” added 
this young man, depositing his tennis-cap on the table. 
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“ Where’s your pa, Fred ?” asked Mr. Druce. “ Ain’t he coming 
over this evening ?” 

“ Yes, he’s on his way now. ‘The Major’s with him.” 

*‘ When did he come ?” put in Jessica. 

“Came up on the evening train. And, dash it all! I’ve got to 
go back with him next week. Never mind, we'll make things hum 
during the interval; won’t we, Jess ?” 

“Hum !” queried the young lady, assuming a look of mock 
severity. “ What an expression to be used by a young gentle- 
man fresh from the metropolis! I’m sure he wouldn’t dare talk 
that way in New York; would he, Marion ?” 

“ Here, Thomas,” called the young gentleman to the servant, who 
had just finished lighting the lamps, “ show Nimrod down to the 
kitchen, and take care of him for me until I get ready to go home. 
Then fix up the orchestrion in the music-room. The Major wants 
to have a dance with you, Jessica.” 

“ And he’s such a delicious dancer !” said the young lady, turning 
to Marion. 

“ Yes,” assented Fred, a trifle pensively; ‘‘ that and swimming are 
the only decent things the Major knows how to do.” 

“ He’s just my height, too” continued Jessie, in the same tone. 
“Fred’s not quite tall enough for me. But the Major—oh, de- 
lightful !” 

Fred looked at her a moment, turned a trifle red, and then 
grinned. The elders had pushed the card-table aside from the 
moment of the entrance of the breezy young man. The cards had 
done their full duty in furnishing post-prandial amusement. Mrs. 
Curzon did not care for games, and just now she had her reasons 
for studying young Mr. Rathbone. 

““Will you take me into the music-room ?” she said to him. 
“There’s a certain waltz I want Thomas to begin with. I cannot 
remember the name, but I shall know it when I see it on the 
cylinder.” 

** Who is it ?” said Marion to Jessica, when they had gone. 

** Who is who ?” 

‘‘The gentleman who is coming with Mr. Rathbone.” 

“Oh, Fred’s partner.” 

“ Oh, yes,” vaguely. 

“ And we all like him so much! _Isn’t he nice, papa ?” 

“ A very good man he is, and a level-headed one too,” assented 
Mr. Druce, ponderously. 

“Papa is a silent partner in the firm, you know,” continued 
Jessica. “ He went in with them to please Fred’s father.” 

“Seems to me,” observed Mr. Druce, “ you were a silent partner 
with the Reverend Ithuriel in that transaction, my dear.” 

“He is a good deal older than Fred,” continued Jessica, ignoring 
her father’s remark, “I suppose he is the real man of business in 
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the firm. Papa and Fred put in the money. But Fred is very 
quick on the board, too, I’ve heard the Major say so.” 

At this moment a ring at the door-bell was followed by the 
entrance of two gentlemen. The elder, the Rev. Ithuriel Rathbone, 
rector of St. Luke’s, was a tall, courtly gentleman with a sedate face 
framed in curly gray hair and side-whiskers. Besides his suit of 
black broadcloth, cut in the severest clerical fashion, the Reverend 
Ithuriel wore an extremely High-church expression of countenance. 
He was precise both in his movements and in his forms of speech. 
He was the kind of clergyman who is universally regarded, both in 
his home and in his diocese, as a credit to the cloth he wears, and 
for whom his friends always confidently anticipate the highest 
episcopal honors. 

When greetings had been exchanged between the Druces and 
the Reverend Ithuriel and his companion, the latter was introduced 
by Jessica to Marion: 

“This is Major Vernay, May. We’ve been talking about you, 
Major. Do your ears tingle ?” 

Marion found herself looking up at a tall, gaunt gentleman, 
whose eyes were smiling pleasantly at Jessica as their owner 
answered her question. When the eyes turned toward her she 
noticed that they were blue and sharp, so sharp indeed that 
they gave her a sensation as of gimlets piercing her brain through 
her eyes. Major Ve.nay was a man apparently of thirty-five 
years of age, whose dark-brown hair was just beginning to be 
sprinkled with gray. He wore a moustache and heavy imperial, 
and there wes a certain leonine grace about him that Marion did 
not know whether to admire or dislike. 

“ Where is your lady mother ?” murmured the Reverend Ithuriel, 
taking Marion’s hand when it had been released by Major Vernay. 

“Tn the music-room with your son.” 

“Then would you have the kindness, dear young lady, to lead 
me to her?” ‘The reverend gentleman propounded this query in 
the tones in which he habitually recited the lessons for the day, at 
the same time extending his arm to her as if bestowing a blessing. 

“Come, Major,’ cried Jessica, as the sound of waltz music 
floated in from the orchestrion. ‘“ That’s our favorite, ‘ I] Bacio.’” 

Major Vernay gave her his arm, and the two departed for the 
music-room, where they were presently joined by the others. 
Marion and Fred joined the dance, which had already been be- 
gun by Jessica. ‘The door-bell rang, and presently two young 
gentlemen, acquaintances of Jessica, were announced. While these 
were being presented, the door-bell rang again. This time the 
Dunbartons from across the street were the callers. They were a 
lively brother and two lively sisters, and needed no introductions. 
They knew everybody. The dancing continued and quadrilles 
were introduced, 
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Other young people dropped in and joined in the dancing. The 
Druce mansion was a sort of liberty hall and Jessica was very 
popular. Her new friend from the city was also vastly admired— 
by the men. Another quadrille was formed, and the Rey. Ithuriel 
and Mrs. Curzon were forced into service to fill up a set. The 
Reverend Ithuriel transacted his part of the dance sedately, like a 
benignant bishop, while Mrs. Curzon went through her steps with 
the seductive grace of a bayadere. 

* You darling child,” she said to Jessica, later on, as they sat 
fanning themselves in a corner, “how delightfully you entertain, 
and what a lovely home you have! Iso wish dear Tom were here 
this evening.” 

* Ah, but he'll be here on Thursday.” 

“You'll like my Tom so, Jessica darling. He’s such a clever, 
splendid fellow.” 

“Why, of course. How could I help it, since he is May’s brother 
and your son ?” 

“ Darling !” whispered May’s mother, squeezing the young girl’s 
hand affectionately. 

A little while later Mrs. Curzon stood by her daughter’s side. 
They were watching Jessica and Major Vernay, who happened to 
be the only couple on the floor, and who were in consequence 
enjoying their waltz with that zest which only a free floor and 
good music can impart to the skilled dancer. 

“They make a very handsome couple,” was Mrs. Curzon’s com- 
ment. “Is there any—anything between them, do you think, 
Marion ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma, I’m quite sure not. Indeed, I know it couldn’t 
be.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why! Can’t you see? Mr. Rathbone—Fred—is in love with 
her. And she—” 

“Yes ?” 

“ Well, they’ve known each other all their lives. I am sure it is 
intended that they shall marry. They love each other and—” 

“ Who intends they shall marry ?” 

“ Why, they do, and I think their fathers do.” 

* But Elinor Curzon intends quite the contrary.” This thought 
was not put into words, but the widow's sparkling eyes, as they 
looked at the dancers through her pince-nez, were quite expressive. 

“When Tom comes,” she said aloud, “I want her to like him. 
I expect that you will see that she does like him.” 

“Mamma, why she already likes him very much, though she 
has never seen him.” 

“Hem! I do not mean that.” 

“Mamma!” 

“Hush! Here comes the Reverend Mr. Rathbone,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


On Thursday morning the students from Rochester College 
came down to play the students of Syracuse College a game 
of baseball. Each of these cities contains its’ full complement of 
baseball enthusiasts, inasmuch as each city is the happy possessor 
of a professional baseball club. The games at Syracuse were 
attended by people from all circles of society. On the occasion in 
question a championship game was scheduled. Under ordinary 
circumstances the segment of Syracuse young-ladyhood which 
enjoyed baseball would have been present at the grounds of the 
professional club, but the college boys were to play in a neigh- 
boring lot, and college boys mean, to young ladies in a college 
town, brothers and sweethearts; and brothers and sweethearts 
are of course more important to the female mind than technical 
excellence. So all the pretty girls of Syracuse congregated on 
that vacant lot that Thursday afternoon, together with many of the 
younger men and a goodly sprinkling of the elders of both sexes. 

Fred and Major Vernay called for the two young ladies at the 
Druce mansion, as had been agreed. They came with the Rathbone 
family carriage, it having been also arranged that Mr. Druce and 
Mrs. Curzon should call for Mr. Rathbone. Mr. Druce was him- 
self an enthusiast on the baseball question. He had succeeded in 
discovering the difference between a home run and a foul tip, and 
was rapidly mastering the difficulties of base-running and sacrifice- 
hitting. The minister was not much interested in the game, but 
he was fast becoming interested in the handsome widow who sym- 
pathized both with his esthetic tastes and with his High-church views. 

The game was in hot progress as the carriage containing our 
young people drove into the grounds and took its position in com- 
pany with a number of others containing most of the young people 
of the town, besides many of the elders. 

“ How’s it going ?” called out Fred to Ned Dunbarton, who was 
standing near, surrounded by a bevy of fair Syracuscans. 

“Oh, we’re away behind,” was the glum response. 

Ned was a college boy and, though not a player, an enthusiastic 
admirer of his college nine. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Isn’t Charley Campion pitching? Yes, 
there he is.” 

“Yes, he’s pitching fast enough, but they’re knocking the leather 
off the ball all the same. There’s one little beggar in particular— 
that third baseman ; he isn’t bigger than a peanut, but he’s made a 
home run, a three-baser, and a two-bagger, and only three times at 
bat.” 
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** What does he mean ?” inquired Marion, mystified by these tech- 
nical expressions. 

Major Vernay explained them to her to the best of his ability. 
Fred and Jessica had meanwhile left them, and were mingling with 
the young men and women who lined the playing field in front of 
the clump of carriages. 

** Which is their third-baseman ?” demanded Jessica, eagerly. 

“It’s that young fellow at the end of the bench,” responded 
Neddy Dunbarton. ‘‘See, he’s playing monkey-shines with that 
tin dipper.” And he pointed to a young man on the players’ bench of 
the Rochester nine, who was balancing a dipper on the end of his 
nose. 

“Oh, isn’t he lovely?” exclaimed Jessica; at which Fred only 
shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette in a painfully careless 
way. 

By this time the Rochester nine were ‘out,” and proceeded to 
the field, while the Syracuse boys came in to perform their alternate 
duty at the bat. 

‘It’s all up with our boys,” said Jessica, returning to the car- 
riage. ‘*'The Rochesters are nine to our two, and they say it’s 
mostly due to the playing of that little man over there on third 
base. Oh, see him 

At this point a huge batter of the Syracuscans smote the ball 
fiercely. It sped rapidly along the grass in the direction of the 
young man referred to by Jessica. It went so viciously that Marion 
expected him to get out of the way of it. ‘To her astonishment he 
made a vigorous run toward it, seized it, almost turning a somer- 
sault in doing so, and threw it to a big young man who stood on a 
canvas bag not far from where she was. A great burst of cheering 
and hand-clapping followed this performance, in the midst of which 
the tall batsman, who had been running in the direction of the 
player who stood on the bag and caught the ball, wheeled round and 
returned to the players’ bench. 

** By gash !” cried Neddy Dunbarton, when he had stopped clap- 
ping his big gloved hands, ‘‘ that was a great pick-up, eh? That’s 
that same little duffer again.” 

Marion was standing up in the carriage. 

** Tt can’t be—and yet—” she was murmuring to herself. ‘* Yes, 
it is, it is !’ she exclaimed, as the third-baseman, whose back had 
been turned to her, now faced round and assumed that intent atti- 
tude, with a hand on either knee, which seems to be de rigeur 
among baseball players. ‘‘ Mamma, mamma !” she cried excitedly to 
Mrs. Curzon in the carriage near by, ‘‘ it’s '’om—see !—over there! ” 

Mrs. Curzon, oblivious of the sport, was engaged in conversa- 
tion with the Reverend Ithuriel. She now raised her pince-nez and 
gazed in the direction indicated by her daughter. 
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** Well, I declare, it as Thomas,” she said ; **1 didn’t know he 
could play baseball.” 

* Which is he?” inquired the clergyman, with interest. 

‘That one over there,” she replied, pointing to the third-base- 
man, 

“Not him?” put in Mr. Druce, who had been an absorbed spec- 
tator of the game and had taken in its good points with relish. 
** You don’t mean to say that little third-baseman is your son Tom 
we're expecting to-day ?” 

Mrs. Curzon nodded and laughed. 

‘Well, well,” continued the old gentleman, ‘‘I want to know! 
Why, he’ 's—he's immense—perfectly immense.” 

Mrs. Curzon nodded and laughed again. 

‘But he’s thrown away up “there at Rochester,” protested Mr. 
Druce. ‘ You ought to send that boy to Yale—to Yale, ma‘am !” 

Mrs. Curzon acknowledged the old gentleman’s praises of her 
child with a pleased simper. 

**T should have sent him to one of the larger universities if I had 
consulted my own wishes,” she said; ‘ but his father willed other- 
wise. He was educated at Rochester College, and he wanted Tom 
to go there too. He’s just through. He graduates this month. 
And he ts such a dear !” 

Marion had left the carriage, and with Jessica had joined the group 
of young people in front. 

‘Tom, Tom !” she called across the field, at the same time jump- 
ing up and down and waving her handkerchief. 

The young man responded by a comic wave of his cap, then re- 
sumed the game and the paralytic attitude referred to above. 

When the game was over and the collegians had duly saluted each 
other, Marion and Jessica, accompanied ‘by a little crowd of their 
friends, hurried across the field and fished out Tom. He was duly 
introduced by his sister to the others, who gave him a little ovation 
which he acknowledged with various blushes and grins. He was 
then escorted to the carriages, where he was received by his mother 
with open arms, by the Reverend Ithuriel with a benignant smile, 
and by Mr. Druce with unfeigned admiration. The latter at once 
valled him by his christian name. 

‘* Begad, Tom,” said he, ‘* that was a great stop and throw of 
yours in the fourth.’ 

Young Curzon ducked and grinned, but said nothing. Marion 
was hanging on his shoulder, and his other hand was held by his 
mother. It was not difficult to see that this young man was the 
idol of two female hearts at least. He was not particularly hand- 
some. His figure was short and strongly built. He had just 
reached the age of citizenship. His round, red face was innocent 
of hirsute adornment. The hair upon his head was blond and 
closely cropped. His mouth was very large and filled with strong, 
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white teeth. Ile had a habit of Jaughing much, which was largely 
due to nervousness. IJlis mouth and his laugh were very like his ‘ 
mother’s. ‘ 

‘Well, get in, Tom,” said Mr. Druce. ‘* We must get home to ; 
dinner.” 

Then a little strife ensued between Mrs. Curzon and Marion as to 
which carriage ‘Tom should ride home in. Fred offered to let Tom 
have his place, but Mrs. Curzon was obstinate. Marion yielded, 
and, with a parting squeeze of her arm, Tom mounted opposite his 
mother. The carriage took its place in the procession of those that 
were fiiing out of the grounds. 

**When did you learn to play baseball, Tom ?” asked his mother. 1 

‘*When the season opened this spring some of our fellows in- 
sisted I should go in for it. So I thought I'd try. I haven’t done 
so badly. Baker, our captain, says I’ve got a quick eye.” 

“You put up a great game to-day, Tom,” said Mr. Druce. As I 
a director of the local professional club the old gentleman had i| 
picked up all the slang of the ball field, and was rather proud of his = 
accomplishment. 

** Thank you,” said Tom, modestly. i! 

*“Do you like it?” asked his mother. ‘* It seems to be very i 
rough.” | 

**Oh, I like it well enough. But I like tennis better. That’s 
my game.” 

At this, Mr. Druce looked a trifle disgusted ; but Mrs. Curzon 
said gaily: 

*©Yes, I know you’re a good tennis player. And think, Tom, 
Jessica has gotten up a tennis-party on purpose for you. They’re 
to play all day to-morrow, and there’s to be an impromptu tourna- 
ment with prizes. Mr. Druce’s tennis-courts are very nice.” 

‘* What are they, grass or dirt ?” asked Tom of Mr. Druce. 

Grass,” 

H’m !” said Tom. 

In the evening there was more impromptu dancing at the Druce 
mansion. Tom was a good dancer and devoted to the exercise. 

No other young people happened to come in on this occasion. So 
Tom was compelled to do all his dancing with Jessica, since it was 
‘‘not good form to dance with one’s sister,” as he confidentially 
informed that fond young person. But Jessica and he danced very 
well together, and Jessica had quite taken to him. So everything 
was jolly, Tom thought. Meanwhile, Fred Rathbone spent most of 
the evening on the veranda consuming the contents of his cigarette 
case, and consumed in his turn by conflicting emotions. 

‘**Don’t they look well together ?” Mrs. Curzon murmured to the 
Reverend Ithuriel, indicating Jessica and Tom by a slight motion 
of her pince-nez. 

‘They are indeed a very handsome couple,” assented the clergy- 
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man sonorously. ‘The Reverend Ithuriel’s voice never quite lost its 
professional twang, even in the most trivial conversations. ‘* But, 
my dear madam, that other couple over there claims my fancy in a 
much greater degree. Your sweet daughter and Major Vernay. 

Mrs. Curzon allowed her glance to rest upon the tall form of her 
daughter’s cavalier for a moment. 

‘“Who is he ?” she asked. ‘Tell me something of him. How 
did your son come to know him ?” 

‘* He saved Fred's life some years ago in a yachting accident at 
Cowes, when Fred was making a European tour after he graduated. 
Fred had fallen off the yacht on which he and Major Vernay were 
both guests, although they were total strangers to each other. 
There was a high sea running at the time, and I should have lost 
my son then and there if this gallant stranger had not gone to his 
rescue. He threw himself into the water and managed to get to 
Fred with a life-preserver before he was quite exhausted.” 

“You must be devoted to him ?” commented the widow, when 
Mr. Rathbone had finished. 

“Yes, I am—we all are.” The Reverend Ithuriel spoke less like 
a minister and more like a man than Mrs. Curzon ever remembered 
to have heard him before. 

‘*Ts he rich ?” she asked. 

The Reverend Ithuriel stared. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘he is not rich. But he and Fred are doing 
very well together, I believe.” 

* H’m. And who was he ?” 

‘* His father was a Frenchman, but he was for many years engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in New York, and his son was born there.” 

*“Ah, I see; one of the French colony. I never knew any of 
them, but I believe there are some very nice people among them.” 

‘** His mother was a Cuban lady. From her Major Vernay gets 
his Spanish face He looks as if he might have stepped out of one 
of the canvases of Velasquez, does he not ?” 

The widow looked sideways at the Reverend Ithuriel to ascertain 
whether that gentleman might not be intending to be humorous : 
but, seeing that he was quite in earnest, she assented to his propo- 
sition with a perfectly sober countenance. 

**The Major’s people were very rich,” continued the clergyman, 
‘and he was brought up to believe that he would inherit a great 
fortune. He was wild in his youth, I understand. After he grew 
up he wandered all over the world for more than a dozen years. 
Sometimes he travelled at the expense of his father, but more 
frequently he preferred to shift for himself, as he expressed it 
when he told me the story.” 

‘How did he get his title of Major? He is too young to have 
been in our war.” 

‘*He earned that in one of his escapades, He is—or—was a 
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Major in the Chilian army. He landed at Valparaiso just at : 
the breaking out of the war between that country and Peru. He ; 
promptly volunteered for the war and served in the ranks at first, 
but his superior education and character soon promoted him. He 
came out of the service a Major, and the title has since clung to 
him. We—Fred and I—use it as a term of endearment, rather.” 

“*And did he lose his money ?” asked the widow. 

‘‘“When his father died, three ‘years ago, it was found that the 
fortune, if it had ever existed, had vanished. The Major had tired of ; 
wandering, and had been for more than a year settled in New York, 
where he was looking forward to the idle existence of a gentleman 
of means when this blow fell upon him. He had never acquired a 

* profession, and his wandering habits had unfitted him for business. 
But he went to work at once, and succeeded in getting into a large 
broker’s house in Wall Street, on a small salary. It was there Fred 
found him. Then this scheme for establishing a house of their 
own was engendered between the two, which my good friend 
Druce’s money has made successful. There, I think you have a 
complete outline of the Major's story, so far at least as 1 am able to 
give it. 

**Thank you,” murmured Mrs. Curzon, sweetly. 

‘**] like to see him with your sweet child,” continued the Reverend | 
Ithuriel, critically. ‘* His dark, Spanish style makes an excellent 
foil to her blond beauty.” 

“Do you think so?” queried Mrs. Curzon, more sweetly than 
before. 

But afterward she turned suddenly cross. The room, she said, 
was insufferably hot and stuffy. Seeing Mr. Druce near her, she 
called him and begged him to take her out on the veranda. So 
was a taste of gall mixed with the honey in Mrs. Curzon’s cup that 
evening, and so did the pricking of a thorn accompany the perfume 
of her rose of hope. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning -proved happily one of those rosy-fingered 
daughters of June that cause the heart of the tennis-player to 
grow light in his bosom. By ten the nets were set on the Druce’s 
lawn, and the courts newly marked with chalk. The sets were to 
be all singles. In one court four young girls were to struggle for 
the lady’s prize. These were Marion, Jessica, Jane Duabarton, 
and another Syracuse girl. In the other court the men were to 

lay. Eight of them had entered, including Fred, Tom, Ned 

unbarton and three other Syracuse men, a college-chum of Tom 
as and, much to Fred Rathbone’s surprise, his partner, the 
Major. 
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“*T didn’t know you did this sort of thing, old man,” he said, 
laughing. ‘* You have gone up several pegs in my estimation.” 

*T’ve not done much at tennis lately,” said Vernay. “I used to 
be a fair hand at it some years ago in England. I'll see what I can 
do.” 

Luncheon was to be served at one o'clock. Long before that 
time the ladies’ sets had all been played. Marion had won all of 
hers very easily. Jane Dunbarton was next, while Jessica had not 
succeeded in a single one of her sets. 

“It never was my forte,” she pouted, half laughing at the same 
time. 

** But you play so gracefully, my sweet girl,” put in Mrs. Curzon, 
glancing at the *‘sweet girl” with both glasses and teeth. ‘*I am 
sure no one looks better in a tennis-court than you do, Jessica.” 

“Thank you,” said the latter, demurely, ‘It’s nice of you to 
say so, at all events.” 

** You had bad luck.” put in bluff Tom, at this point. ‘I believe 
you can beat ‘em all, Miss Jessica, if you only have a fair chance. 
I'll tell you what we'll do. You and I will play Marion and anyone 
she chooses after the men’s match is over, and [ll bet you, May, old 
girl, we'll beat you.” 

“What will you bet?” 

“The usual thing—candy against cigarettes.” 

*“Done. I choose the man who wins the men’s singles.” 

«*That’s sure to be me,” said Tom, laughing. ‘*I see. You want 
to get out of the game.” 

“Why, Tom, you brazen thing !” cried his sister; “let me fee! 
your bump of self-esteem. It must have grown dreadfully. You 
used to be fairly modest.” 

By this time the last game that the men were to play before lunch 
was finished. About a third of the men’s games had been completed, 
and it was evident that the prize lay between one of four. Tom, 
his chum, Ned Dunbarton, and, again to Fred’s astonishment, Major 
Vernay. As for Fred, he was nowhere, to his great disgust, as he 
somewhat prided himself on his tennis. However, Jessica was very 
sweet to him during lunch. A fellow-feeling made her wondrous 
kind to her companion in defeat. To be petted by Jessica was a 
great treat to Fred. Tle did not get it often, and he enjoyed it 
proportionately. 


After the lunch had been disposed of, and a slight interval had 


heen allowed for tobacco and gossip, the games were resumed by 


the men, this time on both courts. By five o’clock, Tom and Ver- 
nay remained the only two unvanquished upon the field, and they 
started in to play the deciding set for the prize. It had been evi- 
dent all the afternoon that Vernay’s length of reach was a powerful 


factor in his continued success, “His long arms and legs enabled 
him to cover his court with comparative ease, But ‘om, though 
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shorter, was more nimble. He seemed to be everywhere at once, 
made the most miraculous returns, and was particularly admired 
for his brilliant volleving. However, his tall antagonist had the 
advantage in serving. His method was to lift his mallet to the full 
stretch of his arm and, striking the ball hard, to send it just over the 
net to a point a few inches within the end court-line, whence it shot 
wlong the ground, frequently taking a side turn, from some in- 
equality in the turf. These serves were almost impossible to return, 
and while, on Tom's serving, the scoring was nearly tied, his an- 
tagonist won on almost every one of his. This superiority had its 
natural result in ‘Tom’s defeat. Ile was very much chagrined, for 
he belonged to that class of people who cannot bear to be beaten. 
But he swallowed the impulse to throw his racket at Vernay, and 
went across to him and gave him his hand. 

‘Well, you're a good one,” he said, with a laugh ; “shake.” 

Marion and the victor then played against Tom and Jessica, and 
were invincible. Afterwards Vernay played against both Tom and 
his sister, and beat them. This was too much for the young col- 
legian. He said nothing, but his round, pleasant face took on a very 
glum expression. At the sight of it Marion exploded. 

“Your serving isn’t fair, Mr. Vernay,” she cried, her eyes flash- 
ing and a touch of bright red coming into either cheek. “If Tom 
were as tall as you he would beat you, because he could then be on 
an equality with you in serving, and his general play is better than 
yours.” 

“Hush, May,” said ‘Tom, in an angry whisper. 

“1 think you are quite right, Miss Curzon,” said Vernay, quietly. 
“ My height does give me an undue advantage.” ‘ 

And he said to himself : ** I'm glad I have the undue advantage, 
though, since it has enabled me to make you look so pretty as that 
for a few moments, young lady.” 

* Til tell you,” proceeded the latter, “Vl serve for both of you, 
and then we'll see which plays the better. That’s fair, isn’t it 2’ 

* Quite.” 

“Very good. Then I'll bet cigarettes to candy Tom beats you.” 

* Done ; only make it candy to candy ; I don’t smoke.” 

It was worth something to see the discriminating way in which 
Marion managed her serves— how she sent soft bounders to Tom, 
and how viciously she shot the ball at his antagonist when it was 
his turn to be served. Partly by these means and partly becanse 
that antagonist entertained a sneaking desire to get the angry glitter 
out of the young girl's eyes, it so happened that Tom finally won 
this set by a score of seven to five. 

“Vent, vidi, vici,” cried Marion gleefully, tossing her racquet into 
the air. 

* Exactly,” said Vernay to himself, “and 1, too, came, saw, and— 

concurred,” 
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‘*T didn’t know you did this sort of thing, old man,” he said, 
laughing. ‘* You have gone up several pegs in my estimation.” 

**T’ve not done much at tennis lately,” said Vernay. “I used to 
be a fair hand at it some years ago in England. I'll see what I can 
do.” 

Luncheon was to be served at one o'clock. Long before that 
time the ladies’ sets had all been played. Marion had won all of 
hers very easily. Jane Dunbarton was next, while Jessica had not 
succeeded in a single one of her sets. 

“It never was my forte,” she pouted, half laughing at the same 
time. 

** But you play so gracefully, my sweet girl,” put in Mrs. Curzon, 
glancing at the *‘sweet girl” with both glasses and teeth. “I am 
sure no one looks better in a tennis-court than you do, Jessica.” 

**Thank you,” said the latter, demurely. ‘‘It’s nice of you to 
say so, at all events.” 

** You had bad luck,” put in bluff Tom, at this point. ‘I believe 
you can beat ’em all, Miss Jessica, if you only have a fair chance. 
I'll tell you what we'll do. You and I will play Marion and anyone 
she chooses after the men’s match is over, and I'll bet you, May, old 
girl, we'll beat you.” 

“What will you bet?” 

“The usual thing—candy against cigarettes.” 

‘Done. I choose the man who wins the men’s singles.” 

«*That’s sure to be me,” said ‘Tom, laughing. ‘‘I see. You want 
to get out of the game.” 

* Why, Tom, you brazen thing !” cried his sister; “let me feel 
your bump of self-esteem. It must have grown dreadfully. You 
used to be fairly modest.” 

By this time the last game that the men were to play before lunch 
was finished. About a third of the men’s games had been completed, 
and it was evident that the prize lay between one of four. Tom, 
his chum, Ned Dunbarton, and, again to Fred’s astonishment, Major 
Vernay. As for Fred, he was nowhere, to his great disgust, as he 
somewhat prided himself on his tennis. However, Jessica was very 
sweet to him during lunch. A fellow-feeling made her wondrous 
kind to her companion in defeat. To be petted by Jessica was a 
great treat to Fred. He did not get it often, and he enjoyed it 
proportionately. 

After the lunch had been disposed of, and a slight interval had 
been allowed for tobacco and gossip, the games were resumed by 
the men, this time on both courts. By five o’clock, Tom and Ver- 
nay remained the only two unvanquished upon the field, and they 
started in to play the deciding set for the prize. It had been evi- 
dent all the afternoon that Vernay’s length of reach was a powerful 
factor in his continued success. His long arms and legs enabled 
him to cover his court with comparative ease. But Tom, though 
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shorter, was more nimble. He seemed to be everywhere at once, 
made the most miraculous returns, and was particularly admired 
for his brilliant volleving. However, his tall antagonist had the 
advantage in serving. His method was to lift his mallet to the full 
stretch of his arm and, striking the ball hard, to send it just over the 
net to a point a few inches within the end court-line, whence it shot 
along the ground, frequently taking a side turn, from some in- 
equality in the turf. These serves were almost impossible to return, 
and while, on Tom’s serving, the scoring was nearly tied, his an- 
tugonist won on almost every one of his. This superiority had its 
natural result in Tom’s defeat. Tle was very much chagrined, for 
he belonged to that class of people who cannot bear to be beaten. 
But he swallowed the impulse to throw his racket at Vernay, and 
went across to him and gave him his hand. 

** Well, you’re a good one,” he said, with a laugh ; “shake.” 

Marion and the victor then played against Tom and Jessica, and 
were invincible. Afterwards Vernay played against both Tom and 
his sister, and beat them. This was too much for the young col- 
legian. He said nothing, but his round, pleasant face took on a very 
glum expression, At the sight of it Marion exploded. 

‘© Your serving isn’t fair, “Mr. Vern: ay,” she cried, her eyes flash- 
ing and a touch ‘of bright red coming into either cheek. ‘If Tom 
were as tall as you he would beat you, because he could then be on 
an equality with you in serving, and his general play is better than 
yours.” 

“Hush, May,” said Tom, in an angry whisper. 

“IT think you are quite right, Miss Curzon,” said Vernay, quietly. 
“ My height does give me an undue advantage.” 

And he said to himself : ** ’'m glad I have the undue advantage, 
though, since it has enabled me to make you look so pretty as that 
for a few moments, young lady.” 

“T’'ll tell you.” proceeded the latter, “I'll serve for both of you, 
and then we'll see which plays the better. That's fair, isn’t it 7” 

Quite.” 

“Very good. Then I'll bet cigarettes to candy Tom beats you.’ 

«Done ; only make it candy to candy ; I don’t smoke.” 

It was worth something to see the discriminating way in which 
Marion managed her serves— how she sent soft bounders to Tom, 
and how viciously she shot the ball at his antagonist when it was 
his turn to be served. Partly by these means and partly because 
that antagonist entertained a sneaking desire to get the angry glitter 
out of the young girl's eyes, it so happened that ‘Tom finally won 
this set by a score of seven to five. 

“Veni, vidi, viel,” eried Marion gleefully, tossing her racquet into 
the air. 

** Exactly,” said Vernay to himself. * and I, too, came, saw, and— 
concurred,’ 
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Then he advanced to Tom : “ Hail, Victor !” he said, holding out 
his hand. Tom grasped it, looking a bit sheepish, but very much 
pleased withal. And it was doubtless owing to this little incident 
that; when Marion came to perform the duty which had devolved 
upon her of presenting the winner of the tournament with the 
racquet which was the prize of victory, she did so with a soft glance 
at him from the corners of her gray eyes, while a gentle flush 
mounted to her expressive face. “And the winner, as he looked 
down upon her, could not tell, for the life of him, whether he liked 
ner best angry or pleased. 

The next evening there was a party at the Druce mansion, 
given in honor of their guests. Polite Syracuse was there unani- 
mously. Polite Syracuse was equally unanimous in enjoying the 
festivities while they were in progress. But polite Syracuse retired 
from those festivities, after they were concluded, as divided in 
opinion as to whether it had really enjoyed them as the polite world 
finds itself to be everywhere, on similar festive occasions. 

Afterwards for a week there were riding parties and many drives, 
some picnicking, more tennis, and much dancing in the evening 
to the orchestrion music. At the end of this time ‘l'om was to go 
back to college for commencement. Then he was to spend a 
month travelling with his club, playing base-ball. It had been 
arranged that the Curzons were to spend the summer with the 
Druces at Long Branch, where Mr. Druce had rented a cottage. 
They were to take possession on the first of July. The Reverend 
Ithuriel had also consented to be of the party. “About the first of 
August Fred and Major Vernay were to take a vacation, and they 
promised to be at Long Branch too. 

“That is, we'll spend part of our vacation with you,” said Fred, 
when the question was being discussed. ‘* There's that yachting 
engagement with Galton, you know, Major.” 

** Yes, to be sure,” assented Vernay vaguely, when thus appealed 
to. 

“ Bah !” commented Jessica, under her breath. 

" To be sure, we might take another week for our trip with Gal- 
ton,” suggested Fred, again referring to V ernay. 

** Or—er—we might put it off altogether,” submitted that gentle- 
man, in a dubious tone of voice. 

‘Oh, no, that would never do,” protested Fred. ** Galton would 
be angry, and you know we can’t afford to break with him. He’s 
too good a customer.” 

“ Bah !” repeated Jessica, again under her breath. 

“As if,” she said to Marion some time later, when they were 
alone together, “as if I didn’t know all about that. As if I didn’t 
know he'll be counting the days before he comes down to.stay. As 
if I didn’t know he won’t miss a Sunday between now and then. 
And as if, when he gets there, he could ‘be driven away again by 
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any possible means. Bah! I know their tricks and their manners. 
The impudence of these spoiled men !” 

The afternoon before Tom’s return to Rochester a conversation 
took place between Mrs. Curzon and Mr. Druce, which that young 
man, could he have overheard it, would have been much interested 
in and somewhat perplexed at, for reasons that will appear here- 
after. 

The young people were all out of the house. The day was quite 
warm, and the old gentleman and his fair guest were taking advan- 
tage of the breeze that blew across the shady veranda, as was their 
daily habit. In these téte-d-tétes the two had been getting more 
and more confidential. The shrewd widow had an object in view 
which she pursued steadily. It was the advancement of her son’s 
fortunes according to certain views she entertained for him. Guided 
skilfully by her the conversation invariably veered round to the 
topic uppermost in her mind—Tom and Jessica. This subject 
was usually approached in some such fashion as on the present 
occasion. 

“Tm so glad,”’ quoth the widow, “ you like my Tom. He ts such 
a dear, isn’t he ?” 

** A lad to be proud of, ma’am ; he is indeed.” 

«But you are not fonder of my son than I am of your daughter. 
That angel child ! my mother’s heart goes out to her.” 

The angel child, I regret to say, would not have felt complimented 
by this appellation. There was enough iron in Jessica’s blood to 
make her prefer the reputation of an imp to that of an angel. The 
prettiest compliment she ever remembered to have received was once 
when Fred told her she looked like a sprite in the moonlight. But 
Mrs. Curzon was happily ignorant of the angel child’s preferences 
in this respect. Her words had a visible effect on the old gentle- 
man, which was more to the purpose. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said humbly. ‘‘She’s been a good 
daughter to me.” 

Mrs. Curzon had never heretofore progressed further than this 
point of a mutual admiration for each others’ children. Now she 
struck boldly into the middle of the affair. 

** Have you any—particular views for her?” she queried. 

“Eh?” 

“For her future, I mean—her marriage, you know.” 

** No, I don’t know as I have. I intend her to be happy if I can 
bring it about,” was the old gentleman’s response. 

«Then there is no engagement—no fixed arrangement about her 
as yet ?” 

‘No, I don’t know as there is. There ain’t. To be sure me 
and the Reverend Ithuriel have sometimes speculated a little about 

Fred and Jess coming together when they grew up.” 

“Oh, you have speculated about it, have you?” thought the 
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widow. ‘Then Ill join the pool.” Mrs. Curzon had had her 
ventures in Wall Street in her time. 

** But of course,” pursued Mr. Druce, * it’s got to be just as Jess 
says. She’s got to marry the one she wants to.” 

“There seemed to be no doubt in the old gentleman’s mind that his 

aughter could pick and choose to suit “her. She was ev idently 
the ¢ queen rose to him at least. 

“Mr. Druce,” exclaimed Mrs. Curzon, with a fine burst of feel- 
ing, “ I henor you for the devotion you show your angel daughter. 
I sympathize with you. I love my son as you do your daughter, 
My devotion to him urges me to throw aside that restraint which 
would deter some mothers , and to speak to you in his behalf. He 
loves Jessica. Have we—has he your permission to pay his court to 
her ?” 

Mr. Druce loved his daughter and his money above all things. 
He revered the Reverend Ithuriel before all mortals. But he had a 
very great respect for social prestige. He knew it was one of the 
few things money could not buy, and he coveted it very greatly for 
his daughter's sake. Mrs. Curzon ruled in the loftiest circles of 
society, or so he believed. He was therefore not only flattered, but 
delighted at the widow’s words. 

“ Has Tom spoken to you about this ?” -_ asked, cautiously. 

“No; I have not given him a chance,” was the lady’ s glib reply. 
« But I can see it in every word and every aie of his, For me. | 
can have no dearer joy than to sce a union between our darling 
children consummated. Have we—has he your consent ?” 

«* Why—yes—I suppose so,” said Mr. Druce slowly, trying to 
realize it all. “ But mind, he must do it himself. I’m not going 
to interfere. If Jessica cares for him, she shall have him. But if 
she don’t—why 0” course it’s different,” he concluded, rather lamely. 

“You dear, dear man!” cried the widow, pressing one of the old 
gentleman’s great palms between both of her delicate hands. “I can 
of course expect no more, and I ask for no more. But I am sure 
Tom will win her. My noble, manly boy! He must, he must.” 

Mr. Druce was at first much flurried by the effusiveness of the 
widow, who could not quite contain herself on learning that she 
should have his good-will, at least, if not his active cooperation. 
She had feared that he was committed to the Rathbone interest. 
They talked the matter over from various points of view for some 
time. Finally, after an extended exposition of Mrs. Curzon’s ideas 
on the sacredness of the marriage contract, Mr. Druce’s countenance 
was seen to be affected by to that peculiar atmospheric disturbance 
which passed with him for a laugh, and he said : 

“You'll have to look out for the Reverend Ithuriel, Mrs. 
Curzon. I know he intends Fred to marry my daughter. But if 
Jessie likes Tom best why / like Tom best, ‘and there. ye are.” 

“Far be it from me, Mr. Druce,” said the lady, with pious 
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resignation, “to interfere with any of that good man’s plans. If it 
were only my own heart that would bleed I would respect his 
wishes, and withdraw. But it is not I who will suffer; it is my 
child. My bosom yearns over my first-born. I must fight for him, 
Mr Druce ; I must fight for him.” 

Tears suffused the widow's fine eyes. Mr. Druce was visibly 
affected. 

“Tt does you credit, ma’am,” he said. And here the conversa- 
tion ended. 

The next day Tom went back to Rochester, and Fred returned to 
New York, where Major Vernay had preceded him. ‘Two weeks 
later the Druces, the Curzons, and the Reverend Ithuriel were in- 
stalled in the Long Branch cottage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lone BraNci cottages are very much alike. They possess 
the same genealogy, the same architectural features, and the same 
peculiar plumbing. ‘The one Mr. Druce had rented differed from 
its neighbors only in this: it was larger and commanded a higher 
rent than some; it was smaller and less expensive than others. 
It stood on a wide avenue, was surrounded by green lawns, was 
poverty-stricken in respect of shade trees, but was embarrassed 
with a wealth of awnings, while its windows and verandas com- 
manded a clear view of the sea. The Druces of course knew 
nobody when they arrived, and their social life would probably 
have been a dull one but for Mrs. Curzon. She proved a valuable 
auxiliary in this emergency. 

There had been a time when Mrs. Curzon was one of the gayest 
of those birds of passage who make annual migrations to Europe. 
But this had been while her husband was alive. Since his 
death her visits abroad had become rarer and rarer, until of late 
they had ceased altogether. For the past year or two she had 
spent her summers at one of the less fashionable watering-places. 
The reason for the change in her habits she did not care to 
discuss, but it was not remotely connected with the shrinkage 
in certain monetary values. Mrs. Curzon had many acquaintances 
in fashionable New York life, in which, indeed, she had been her- 
self at one time a somewhat conspicuous figure. These acquaint- 
ances, or some of them, were now of service to her in securing 
for herself and her friends social recognition from the more 
exclusive circles of Long Branch society. 

One of the most notable of these friends was a certain Mrs. 
Fanny Leland, and it so happened that she occupied the cottage 
adjoining that taken by Mr. Druce. Mrs. Leland was very fashion- 
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able and very exclusive. Her husband, a millionaire of the city, 
used to say jokingly that she was too exclusive for him. She put 
up with him in winter, but she would not countenance him in 
summer. At all events the two never frequented the same resorts. 

At the Branch Mrs. Leland entertained a great deal, and as she 
took a fancy to Jessica at once, the young ladies were not long in 
forming a sufficient circle of pleasant acquaintances to provide for 
all their social needs. 

Among the people whom Mrs. Curzon and her charges met at 
the house of Mrs. Leland was Mr. Alfred Pleasants—or rather the 
Honorable Alfred Pleasants. Mr. Pleasants was, and for some 
years past had been, a member of the lower house of the National 
Legislature. He was so situated, politically and financially, that he 
expected to be able to retain his seat for years to come. He had 
inherited a small fortune from his father, and had multiplied this 
tenfold in the manufacture of plates, cups, saucers, and other 
crockery-ware in ‘Trenton, New Jersey. He was a strict partisan 
and a shrewd business man. What he did not know about. polities 
the Trenton potters did, and it seemed fair to believe that so long 
as he was their choice he might reasonably expect to retain his 
seat in Congress. 

Mr. Pleasants was a short young man, of forty-five or thereabouts. 
He had a smooth-shaven face, prominent blue eyes, and long, curly 
black hair which had been thicker than it now was. Mr. Pleasants 
was not addicted to hair-oil, as he would have been half a century 
ago, but he spent a portion of each day with a barber, and Mr. 
Pleasants’ barber was very liberal with his bay rum, so that in Mr. 
Pleasants’ atmosphere there was always a suggestion of the hair- 
dresser. 

The congressman was a bachelor. He had been too busy to marry, 
though he had always intended to. He was fond of saying of him- 
self jocularly, that he was one of those unfortunate mortals who 
never are, but always to be, blessed. 

Since he had been in Congress Mr. Pleasants had been in the 
habit of spending his summers at Long Branch. He was always 
accompanied by his private secretary, and the two occupied a 
pleasant suite of apartments at the West End, in which apartments 
clever political tricks were frequently turned for the master by 
the man. 

This secretary, Mr. Louis Razzle by name, deserves a word of 
description. In some respects he resembled his chief. There was 
the same smooth-shaven face and dark skin, the same thin, black, 
curly hair, and the same odor of bay rum. They were, too, of about 
the same age. But here the resemblance ceased. Mr. Razzle was 
six inches taller than the congressman. He was thin to gauntness, 
whereas the other was inclined to be stout. He had black eyes, and 
his wardrobe was of the same gloomy color. He dressed invariably 
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in black broadcloth, and around his neck wore a plain black-satin 
tie. Mr. Pleasants, on the contrary, affected as much color in his 
costumes as fashion would permit. 

Mr. Pleasants had for several years past devoted himself to what 
he was pleased to call “the social racket.” In the winter at Wash- 
ington, and in the summer at Long Branch, he was assiduous in his 
attentions to the leaders of society. He had now, thanks to his 
dollars and his devotion, acquired a certain place amid the ranks 
of the socially eminent. He was Mrs. Leland’s very humble servant 
and admirer, and that good-natured lady had, after some hesitation, 
taken him up. That is to say, she accepted his attentions abroad 
and invited him to her ‘“‘at homes” at Long Branch, and in the 
city if he happened to be there when she received. Gradually a 
certain intimacy had sprung up between the two. The lady 
extended to the gentleman such aid and assistance in his social 
excursions as was easily within her power, and the gentleman in 
his turn made himself as useful as possible in respect of the 
thousand little whims to which a woman of fashion is subject. 

“He’s a very handy little man, Elinor,” said Mrs. Leland, in 
speaking of him to Mrs. Curzon. “I didn’t know congressmen 
could be so useful. He is the first one I ever met. And do you 
know, dear, I was much surprised at first to find he didn’t have a 
brogue ?” 

Mr. Pleasants intended to get married. He had confided his 
aspirations in this regard to Mrs. Leland. He had also stated to 
her a difficulty under which he labored. He had, he said, put off 
the question of matrimony so long, that now he found it very difti- 
cult to decide upon the lady upon whom he should confer his hand 
and his affections. They all seemed to him really so very much 
alike. Whereupon the lady handed him this very good piece of 
advice: 

“My good man,” she said, ‘your trouble is easily cured. Go 
and propose to the first eligible young woman you meet. Of course 
she won’t have you. You will then be certain to want her very 
much. She will become in your eyes the one woman in all the 
world, and you won’t think her at all like the rest.” 

But Mr. Pleasants had not followed this sensible suggestion, 
robably because Mrs. Leland had Jaughed so when she gave it to 
lim. He was still fancy-free when our Syracuse friends came to 
Long Branch and so became a part of his life. 

Fashionable women, when they find themselves getting beyond 
middle life, interest themselves in one of two things—religion and 
match-making. Mrs. Leland did not care for religion. When she 
met Jessica, she had, as I have already said, fallen quite in love 
with her. By way of expressing her affection she determined to 
marry the young girl to Mr. Pleasants. She was quite honest in 
this. The congressman was rich and influential. And a wealthy 
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bachelor of forty-five seems younger and more desirable to a fash- 
ionable woman of fifty than to a girl of nineteen who has not yet 
gotten the rainbows out of her brain. 

Mrs. Leland met with a check, though, from Mrs. Curzon, when 
she went to her for aid in carrying out her philanthropic idea. 
That lady at once put her in possession of her own views in respect 
of Miss Druce’s future. Mrs. Leland was not daunted, however, by 
this set-back, and it is not at all certain that she would not have 
thrown down the gauntlet and fought her friend Elinor a pitched 
battle for the young lady in question if a more serious difficulty 
had not presented itself. Mr. Pleasants said to her one day : 

*T’ve found that eligible young woman you advised me to pro- 
pose to.” 

**So have [—and you are to be envied.” 

then you approve ?” 

**Certainly—that is, if we mean the same person. Who is it ?” 

** Miss Curzon.” 

“Tm.” 

*T hope you approve. You will aid me ?” 

“Yes.” 

For, after all, what difference did it make? Match-making is 
match-making, whoever the parties are. It would be as much fun 
to marry Pleasants to Marion as to Jessica. And she would have 
the latter’s future to meddle with, all the same; she would marry Jes- 
sica to some one else. 

** What does Miss Curzon think of it ?” she asked. 

not spoken to her.” 

** And her mother ?” 

**T thought—you would’nt mind aiding me there.” 

“Twill,” said the energetic woman. 

And she did. She broached the subject to her friend Elinor with 
promptness and despatch. Mrs. Curzon affected great repugnance 
to the ideas What! sacrifice her darling child on the altar of 
Mammon! Sell her only daughter to aman old enough to be her 
father! Mrs. Leland listened to her for a few moments and then 
said drily, 

** Marion may come to care for him, you know !” 

“Ah, well, in that case it would be different,” admitted the 
widow. 

** He’s a very decent fellow,” Mrs. Leland declared. ‘* He is ¢ 
millionaire and not deformed. Many girls would jump at the 
chance.” 

* Ah, but it’s my daughter we are talking about,” said Mrs, Cur- 
zon. ‘*I cannot bear the thought of a mercenary marriage for my 
sweet Marion.” 

Nevertheless when Mrs. Leland next met Mr. Pleasants, she told 
him that Marion’s mother was quite agreeable to his views. 
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“(io to her and propose for her daughter in form. She may 
hum and haw a little, but she will consent.” 

Mr. Pleasants acted on this advice promptly. For he believed 
himself at last to be in love. Having picked out his future wife, 
he found that Mrs. Leland’s prediction had come true—he wanted 
her very much. 

**T havecome,” he said to Marion’s mother, ‘* to beg of you per- 
mission to address your daughter. Our mutual friend Mrs. Le- 
land has led me to believe that my request will not be altogether 
disagreeable to you.” 

Mrs. Curzon simpered. ‘* I knew she would,” she was saying to 
herself. Aloud she said: ‘Your proposal, Mr. Pleasants, is of 
course a flattering one. But a mother cannot bring herself to face 
the thought of losing her only daughter quite with equanimity.” 

It is not necessary to follow all the twists and turns which this 
artless creature made before she permitted Mr. Pleasants to ensnare 
her into an acceptance of him as a suitor for her daughter’s hand. 
But before he left, her scruples had been overcome, and she had 
promised to speak to Marion on the subject. Indeed this sugges- 
tion came from her. 

** Having yielded to your entreaties,” she said, smiling, ‘* I will 
be loyal to you. You shall have my best aid and advice. And now 
trust mein this: Iam sure it is best that [should speak to my 
daughter about this matter first, myself.” 

She dismissed the congressman graciously with a bright smile 
from all her teeth. Mrs. Curzon was neither a bad woman nor an 
especially selfish woman. She was acting only upon the instinct 
which has actuated us all since our ancestors first began to wiggle 
in the warm primeval seas—the instinct of self-preservation.  ‘T'o 
exist it was necessary to subsist. And no one subsists except at 
the expense of some one else. Mrs. Curzon very rightly argued 
that, while she was preserving herself, she was preserving Marion 
also. 

The truth is, she had come to the end of her financial tether. 
The fortune which her husband had left her was all gone. She was 
deeply in debt. Appearances could not be kept up beyond the 
presentsummer. Her children must make wealthy matches, to save 
themselves as well as their mother. 

“Marion, come and sit beside me here on the sofa” said Mrs. 
Curzon to her daughter the next afternoon. They were alone 
together in the mother’s bedroom. ‘* Put your head on my shoul- 
der. That’s nice.” 

She put her arm around her daughter’s waist and kissed the 
bright hair which lay just beneath her lips. 

**T wonder if you quite, quite love me, dear.” 

Marion threw her arm across her mother’s bosom and shoulder 
and gave her a hug, kissing her neck at the same time. 
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**1 must talk to you about some serious subjecta, my child.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

Mrs. Curzon then told her daughter all there was to know about 
her financial condition, entering quite fully into details. Before 
she had finished, Marion was sitting up, looking at her with a white, 
scared face and an interrogation point in either eye. 

‘*Oh, mamma, how you must have suffered.” 

Mrs. Curzon looked at her offspring compassionately a moment 
and then said : 

‘**T have some good n news for you, my pet. 

** For me, mamma ? 

‘Mr. Pleasants wants you to be his wife, Marion.” 

**Me, mamma ?” 

** He is an honorable ‘and upright man, my dear. He has formed 
a very sincere attachment for you, I know, from the conversation I 
have had with him. I have told him I would speak to you in his 
behalf. He is very wealthy and—” 

She went no further. A young face, with pale, working features, 
was looking into hers. 

mamma, mamma, mamma !” 

A young form had thrown itself on its knees before her, and a 
golden head was buried in her lap, while the young shoulders were 
shaken with tor turing sobs. 

“There, my child,” said the mother, laying her hand on her 
daughter's head, you need not speak. know.” 


CHAPTER 


AFTER this nothing more was said on the subject between mother 
and daughter. T he matter was quietly allowed to drop by Mrs. 
Curzon, and Marion naturally did not refer to it. The widow told 
Mr. Pleasants to wait—and hope. She said frankly that her dangh- 
ter would have to be given time to get used to the idea of marrying 
a man so much older than herself. — ‘The congressman winced a lit- 
tle at this, but was sensible enough to appreciate and accept the 
situation. 

Marion’s manner to him after this was much colder than it had 
been. But she was always polite. She said nothing to Jessica about 
his proposal. Indeed she hardly permitted herself to think of it. 
She accepted Mr. Pleasant’s attentions as formerly. She danced 
quadrilles with him when they were at a party together. (‘The Hon- 
orable Alfred never ventured beyond quadrilles, ) She accepted his 
flowers just as Jessica did, and with these Mr. Pleasants was very 
generous. But she would not be alone with him, and she exchanged 
with him only the ordinary ¢ivilities of conversation, Her dread 
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lest he should approach the subject on which her mother had spoken 
to her was extreme, and it was quite superfluous. He had been 
counselled by Mr3. Curzon to avoid speaking to her until she should 
give the signal. he mother was quite aware that her daughter 
could neither be coerced nor cajoled into an engagement that was 
evidently so distasteful to her. She was still determined to pursue 
her purpose. But she trusted to the chapter of happy accidents to 
assist her to her end, and it will be seen that she did not trust in 
vain. 

Meanwhile she knew that the safest course to pursue was one of 
masterly inactivity, and this she counselled. The fond congress- 
man was very much in ‘ove and very dubious about the issue of his 
suit. He accepted Mrs. Curzon’s advice, and acted upon it with the 
singleness of purpose which characterizes the drowning man in his 
clutch of the proverbial straw. 

Such was the status of the Honorable Alfred’s love affair on the 
first day of August. On the next day Tom was expected, and the 
day after Fred was to come down for a two weeks’ vacation. The 
latter had not, by the way, quite come up to Jessica’s expectations 
in the way of Sunday visits. Fred had been to the Branch twice 
during the month, and on one of these occasions Vernay had ac- 
companied him. He had, to be sure, accounted for his other 
Sundays in a manner satisfactory to everybody but Jessica. That 
young lady tossed her head and refused to hear any explanations, 
and Fred was in despair, foolish fellow that he was. 

The truth is, Jessica was much more put out with herself than 
she could possibly be with Fred. She was annoyed at herself be- 
cause she was angry at his disappointing her, and she was very 
much more annoyed to find out that she could not help showing 
him how angry she was. She scolded herself before the looking- 
glass for this unpardonable weakness, and declared, with a vicious 
little mouwe, that it was because ‘she was such a ninnyhammer!” 

On the morning of the first of August Mr. Pleasants sat in the 
room at the hotel which he used for an office. On the opposite side 
of the square desk by which he was seated was the secretary, Mr. 
Razzle. Both were occupied in the business of opening and answer- 
ing the morning mail. Mr. Pleasants examined the letters marked 
personal, while the secretary attended to the official correspondence, 
which was by far the larger part. The open windows of the room 
looked out upon the ocean, whose glassy surface stretched away to 
the horizon line. Through these windows the cool breeze floated in 
upon them, laden with the pungent odor of sea-weed. 

Mr. Pleasants was reading a letter which appeared to interest him 
much, so rapidly did his eyes run from side to side of the sheet. 
When he had finished it he struck the desk so heavy a blow with his 
fist that the secretary started violently. 

‘* What’s the matter with you?” he demanded, sharply. 
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“ Nothing,” said Pleasants. ‘‘ Here, read this letter, and I’ll tell 
you what to say.’ 

He turned away, threw one leg over the other, and gazed musingly 
out of the window. Presently he was roused by a tremendous blow 
upon the desk from the secretary’ s fist. 

**Razzle—damn it! what do you mean?” he exclaimed angrily. 

**Humph!” said Razzle, shortly ; “I did what you did—that’s s all.” 

had a reason, [—” 

** How do you know I haven’t a reason ?” interrupted the secretary. 

He was staring all this time at the open sheet before him witha 
look of blank amazement on his face. 

** You look as if you’d seen a ghost,” said the congressman. 

** Maybe I have. What’s that to you? 

** Well, don’t be so cross about it. Have you finished the letter?” 

« Letter? no, but I'll be through with it in a moment.” 

The letter in question was couched in the following terms : 


“‘RocuEsTerR, N. Y., July 30th, 18—. 
** Hon. ALFRED PLEASANTs. 

Dear Str: I learn by accident from your brother, Mr. Percival 
Pleasants, cur worthy Mayor, that you are living at Long Branch. 
I know nobody else there, and I write to you to obtain certain in- 
formation about a family at present residing in that town. I inclose 
a note of introduction from your bro., which will vouch for my re- 
spectability and good faith. 

“A student at the college here yesterday married my daughter 
clandestinely. His name is Thomas Curzon. I know nothing 
against him’ personally, and if his family is all right I’m content. 
But Sadie is the apple of my eye. She is my only child, and if 
harm came to her I should never forgive myself nor the person who 
brought it on her. You will appreci: iate my feelings in the matter. 
Task that you wili let me know as soon as possible what is the 
status of the Curzon family, socially and financially. They are 
staying with a party by the name of Druce from Syracuse. Hoping 
to hear from you soon, I am 

Yours truly, 
‘SILAS SITGREAVES.” 


The note of introduction was as follows: 


‘‘RocuEsteR, N. Y., July 30, 18—. 


DEAR ALFRED : 

‘* Mr. Sitgreaves, the gentleman who presents this, is a respected 
citizen of this town, and I trust that you will be able to serve him. 
I do not. know what his business is, but he asks for a note of intro- 
duction to you. 


** Faithfully yours, PERCIVAL PLEASANTS.” 
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When the secretary had finished these documents he looked up 
interrogutively. 

**T received another note from my brother in this morning’s 
mail,” said Pleasants. ‘* Here it is. Read it.” 

The secretary read as follows : 


‘*RocHEster, N. Y., July 30, 18—. 
DeEaR BROTHER : 

**I don’t know what old Sitgreaves wants of you, but I deem it 
prudent to advise you that while he is, I believe, an honest man, he | 
is at the same time a very rough and violent one. He is a contractor | 

| 


here, and has considerable political influence. So I keep on the 
right side of him. I recommend you to do the same. 
Fraternally, PERCIVAL.” 


**T want you to say to Mr. Sitgreaves,” said Pleasants to the sec- 
retary, ‘‘ that I know the people to whom he refers, and that they 
are very particular friends of mine. ‘Tell him I vouch for them to 
the fullest extent. Damn it,” he continued, half to himself, ‘I 
wonder what kind of a creature this daughter of his may be? She’ll 
be Miss Curzon’s sister-in-law, and I can’t say I like it—I can’t say 
I like it.” 

It was a pale and careworn face that Mr. Razzle lifted to his chief 
as he was receiving his instructions, but a peculiar smile stole into 
it as he turned back to his correspondence. The Honorable Alfred 
went to the window and gazed out seaward for a few moments ; 
then he fidgeted about the room for several minutes more. Finally 
he tossed his hat on the back of his head and went out of the room. 

At about the same time that Mr. Pleasants left his hotel for a 
stroll, Marion Curzon was in her room reading the following letter 
from her brother : 


RocuEstER, N. Y., July 30, 18—. 
DARLING May: 

‘*T am in very great trouble and vou are the only one I can turn 
to. I don’t know whether you can aid me much, but I am sure you 
will do what you can. 

**T was married yesterday to a young woman living here—a Miss 
Sitgreaves. I cannot explain by letter. It all seems a horrible 
dream. But you shall know all very soon. 


**T shall be in Long Branch the morning after you get this. | 
want you to meet me at the depot—alone. Keep all this from 
mother. It must be kept from her now. I hope it can be kept 
from her always. But I will tell you about it when I see you. 
Be sure and be at the station. The train gets there about eight 
o'clock, I think. 


“Your affectionate brother, Tom.” 
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As Marion read this letter the color rose to her cheeks and the 
light to her eyes. She read it over twice before she seemed quite 
to understand it. ‘Then she held her forehead in her hands for 
some minutes. 

“Oh, Tom!” she whispered to herself at last, “‘what can it 
mean? Married, and keep it from mother? It must be something 
dreadful.” 

She read the letter again. Then she held her chin in her hand 
for a long time, thinking. But she could make nothing of it. 

**] must go out into the air,” she said. She put on a straw hat 
and went downstairs. On one of the lawns stood a large marquee. 
Its front, facing the ocean, was open to the breeze. Inside was a 
table, sometimes used for playing cards or chess, and several chairs. 
Marion spied the tent as she came out upon the veranda. It 
seemed to offer her seclusion and air at the same time. She de- 
scended the veranda steps and hastened toward it. As she entered 
it a gentleman was coming in the gateway that opened upon the 
lawn from the avenue. 

Marion sat down on one of the chairs in the tent and laid her 
head upon the table. She tried to think what this calamity was 
that had happened to Tom. Immediately she was aware of a 
figure that darkened the entrance to the tent. She raised her head 
and saw Mr. Pleasants. 

“Do I intrude ?” he asked, gently. 

Yes—no—yes.” 

Marion rose and by a motion of her hand indicated that she 
would like to pass. 

“Tam very sorry that you feel unhappy,” he said, tenderly. “I 
had hoped—” 

“ Please let me pass,” she said, impatiently. 

“—that the news from your brother would have pleased you.” 

She stopped at once. ‘Then this man knew !—and he would tell 
her mother! And ‘Tom had said the mother must not be told ! 
She looked into his eyes. 

* What do you know ?” she heard herself murmuring. 

‘**T beg your pardon?” he said, interrogatively, not understanding 
her. 

“My brother? You were saying—” 

“T have just heard of his marriage in Rochester to a Miss Sit- 
greaves. I wanted to be the first to offer my congratulations.” 

Marion sank back into her chair. What should she do? Did the 
whole world know of it? Was it in the papers ? 

Mr. Pleasants was politic enough to see that something was 
amiss. Of course a clandestine marriage would be disagreeable 
to both the mother and the sister, but he did not understand why 
she should take it so hard as this. 

“Congratulations? Yes, certainly, thank you,” Marion was 
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murmuring vaguely. Then she rose to her feet and looked the 
Honorable Alfred straight in the eyes. “ Will you tell me,” she 
said, “just what you know about my brother’s marriage, and how 
you came to know it ?” 

The Honorable Alfred told her both. 

“Thank you,” she said, quietly, when he had finished. Then she 
tried to think. Oh, Tom, Tom! why had he placed her so in the 
power of her adversary ? 

“Of course the marriage was sudden,” the adversary was saying, 
meanwhile, “and that is always disagreeable. But my brother 
writes me that the young lady’s father is a very respectable person.” 

Oh, if she could only think it out! Oh, if she could only have 
knowledge to guide her now! What was best for Tom? But she 
must decide quickly—upon the instant, even. 

“Mr. Pleasants,” she said, at last, forcing herself to speak calmly, 
** there is something I must ask you to do for me. You can do me 
a great favor, if you 1 will.” 

“You could do me no greater favor than to tell me so,” he said, 
impulsively, advancing a step or two toward her. 

“Please don’t,” she said, looking down, with a cold, expression- 
less face that defied his penetration. 

He stopped. She was a queer girl, he was thinking, but a lovely 
one, a very lovely one. He would give the world to be able that 
moment to take her in his arms and shelter her from the trouble 
which weighed her down. 

“Will you not let me aid you?” he queried, almost pleadingly. 

“You must aid me,” she replied, simply. 

He bowed and waited. 

“ My brother Tom,” Marion went on after a while, “ was married 
the other day in Rochester. I do not know why he married 
secretly. I do not know anything about the whole miserable busi- 
ness but this—my mother is not to be told,of it. You must prom- 
ise me that my mother shall learn nothing about it from you.” 

“She shall not.” 

“Thank you.” 

She started to move out. 

“Will you not let me speak to you now, Miss Marion, of a sub- 
ject that is very close to my heart ?” 

Oh, Tom, Tom, why have you delivered me into the hands of 
mine enemy ? She stood still and waited. 

* Your mother has told you what I hope ?” 

A slight inclination of the young girl’s head indicated assent. 

“Your mother desired that I should not speak to you of this and 
I have bowed to her will. But I feel now that I should be less than 
a man if I kept back what I feel—if I hesitated to tell you with 
my own lips that I love you.” 

Marion made no sign. 
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“ Of course I appreciate the fact that there is great disparity in 
our ages. Your mother has called my attention to that,” a little 
bitterly. “That may be an obstacle now, but 1 do not believe it 
will always seem so.” 

He got no encouragement from the rigid figure and pale face, 
but he pursued his purpose doggedly. 

“Your brother” he continued, ‘**I am quite sure I can serve 
him at this time.” 

She raised her face at last. 

**I do not know precisely what his difficulty is,” pursued thi 
astute congressman, “but I believe he has been caught in some 
skilfully-spread snare.” 

Her eyes looked thanks. 

‘*T cannot imagine his marrying as he has of his own free will. 
I know his mother had other views for him; and I should think 
those views must have been acceptable to him. I am sure your 
brother has been the victim of some fraud or other wrong.” 

The beautiful blue-gray eyes continued to beam gratitude upon 
him. 

‘**T want you to let me be your ally in this. I feel sure that I can 
circumvent the fraud, whatever it is. Will you let me try ?” 

“T shall not—know how—to thank you,” she said, brokenly. 

‘© You have already thanked me,” he responded. 

She moved toward him hesitatingly. 

“Will you let me pass now, please?” she asked, still with the 
downcast, impenetrable look in her face and eyes. 

“And your brother?” he demanded. ‘‘ When will he be here?” 

*«'To-morrow.” 

** And you will tell him that I am his friend ?” 

“Tos.” 

“ Ask him to come and see me.” 

“T will.” 

There was a short pause. 

* Please let me go,” she said. 

He fell back awkwardly. She passed him quickly and sped 
rapidly up the piazza steps and into the house. The Honorable 
Alfred dropped into a chair when he had watched the last flutter 
of her skirts disappear within the doorway. 

* Damnation!” he muttered. ‘*I am gnawing a file.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next morning the platform of the West End _ station was 
crowded with the usual number of city men waiting for the trains 
that were to take them to town. The station-agent was cross. 
The morning was warm and the day bade fair to be very hot. In 
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consequence no ladies were going to town, and so there were no 
pretty women about the station to be stared at. The station-agent 
felt that he was defrauded of one of his perquisites, and he was dis- 
posed to be morose about it. 

Suddenly, however, his gloomy eyes lighted up. A petticoat had 
appeared at last, and a very pretty petticoat it was, too. Or so 
thought the station-agent, and he believed himself to be a connois- 
sieur in such matters. From the further end of the platform a 
young girl was advancing. She was clothed in some fresh, crisp 
material of which the general effect was cool as to temperature and 
light-blue as to color. A white-chip sailor-hat rested on her brown 
head. She carried a long-handled parasol in her hand, and her feet 
were shod in russet-colored low-quartered shoes. 

The young lady stepped up to the window and asked how long 
before the first train from the city was due. The station agent 
stood up, looked at the clock, and responded : 

minutes, miss.” 

**Tt is not delayed ?” 

“Oh, no, miss.” 

«Thank you.” 

The young lady moved away. and the station agent looked after 
her ruminatingly. 

‘“¢T wonder what kind of a duck he is,” he murmured. Then he 
sighed. 

By-and-by the train from the city signalled its approach with the 
usual screeching whistle. Then it lumbered up to the platform. 
A few passengers got off, and among others a short, sturdily-built 
young man dressed in dark-blue flannel. A little straw hat shaded 
his sunburnt face. He carried a small alligator-skin bag in one 
hand. As he stepped from the car he caught sight of the crisp- 
looking young lady, and his eyes lighted up. The girl ran to him, 
threw her arms around his neck, and kissed him. Then she held 
her head back and looked earnestly into his face, after which she 
kissed him again tenderly. 

The station agent was an interested spectator of this little scene. 
As the two young people turned and came walking down the plat- 
form toward him he looked at them critically. 

‘‘Why, they’re brother and sister,” he said to himself, smiling 
complacently. ‘They look enough alike to be twins.” 

It was an hour before that complacent smile faded from the sta- 
tion agent’s features in the cares of business. 

Meanwhile Tom and Marion walked down to the end of the plat- 
form in silence. 

“Where can we go to be alone together ?” he asked. ‘I must 
have a long talk with you before I go to the house.” 

‘* Let us go to the iron pier,” the girl suggested. ‘* We can have 
all the privacy we need there.” 
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So Tom called a cab and they rattled off to the iron pier, at the 
extreme end of which they were ensconced together on a bench in 
the course of the next fifteen minutes. 

“Is it really true?’ Marion was saying. ‘Are you really 
married ?” 

**Yes, I am,” Tom responded gloomily; ‘married fast and 
tight—three days ago. It seems like three years.” 

Marion gave his arm an affectionate squeeze, and begged him to 
tell the whole story. Tom groaned at some thought that seemed to 
be specially bitter. 

“It’s about as bad a business as it could well be,” he said. ‘‘The 
fact is, I’ve married a college widow.” 

A what ?” 

“A college widow. hat’s the nickname a girl gets in the 
course of time in a college town who has been going round with 
generations of students without succeeding in marrying any one 
of them.” 

“Tom !” 

“The particular college widow who has fallen to my lot is, or 
was, Miss Sarah Sitgreaves. She says she is twenty-five, but she 
must be over thirty. ‘The truth is, that when I was a little boy 
running round in knickerbockers my present wife was actively 
engaged in dancing, flirting, going to picnics and sleigh-rides with 
the Rochester collegians of those remote days.” 

Tom’s effort to be jocular was not an eminent success, and it did 
not banish the horror-stricken look from his sister’s face. 

«Tom, what did you do it for ?” 

“*T couldn't help it,” groaned that worthy. 

help it? Oh, Tom !” 

“Well, you see, this is how it was,” Tom began desperately : 
‘when I entered my senior year the present Mrs. Thomas Curzon 
was a belle in the society which Rochester seniors honor with their 
presence. You see, she has had a good deal of practice in being a 
belle, and it’s not much wonder she’s succeeded at it. Besides, she’s 
not bad-looking. She carries her years well. She’s small and light, 
and she dances remarkably well. She’s very good-natured, and she 
has rather pretty red hair which she wears in curls down her back.” 

‘Tom !” came from the girl’s lips in a horrified whisper. 

‘Well, last winter, when I got to going out in society, of course 
nothing would do me but I must have a try at cutting out the 
others with the belle. As you see, I’ve succeeded too well. I sup- 

ose I did say a lot of foolish things to her, but I never had the 
east idea it would come to this.” concluded Tom, with a groan. 

‘**But how did it happen ? Why did you marry her if you didn’t 
want to ?” 

“It was after we got back from the base-ball trip,”’ proceeded 
Tom. ‘I was foolish enough to go up to say good-bye to Sadie. 
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That’s what we call her for a pet name, though she’s better known 
to most Rochester students as ‘the little sorrel-top.’” 

Tom tried to laugh, but the frozen horror in his sister’s eyes 
checked him. 

**T suppose I said a good many foolish things to her,” he con- 
tinued, pettishly. ‘‘ At allevents, the first thing I knew, her father 
was in the room. He is a sort of politician and contractor, and 
has the reputation of being a very dangerous man. I had seen 
very little of him, as he most generally kept to himself and left 
Sadie to herself. Well, he locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket. ‘Then he turned to me and asked me what my intentions 
were. I looked at Sadie. She was white and trembling. I stam- 
mered out something, I don’t know what. Old Sitgreaves then 
asked me point-blank whether I intended to marry his daughter. I 
said I hadn’t thought of it. Then he got into a towering passion, 
and talked a good deal about his own respectability and his daugh- 
ter’s honor. Finally he produced a revolver and a watch, and said 
he’d give me five minutes to make up my mind. If I didn’t con- 
clude to marry Sadie he swore he’d shoot me like a dog.” 

Marion gave her brother’s arm a terrified squeeze at this point. 
The latter continued : 

‘Sadie screamed and got down on her knees and begged me to 
yield ; said she loved me to distraction, and it would drive her crazy 
if I let her father kill me before her eyes. Well, between the two 
of ’em I got rattled, I suppose.” 

Tom’s face turned a vivid crimson at this point. 

His sister patted his shoulder, murmuring, ‘ You poor, poor 
Tom!” Then her manner changed and, with an angry glitter in 
her eyes, she exclaimed: ‘‘I wish I’d been there with another 
pistol! They shouldn’t have treated you so.” 

**T wish you had with all my heart,” groaned Tom; ‘‘but you 
weren’t there, and I couldn’t see any way out of it, and so I gave 
up. The old man produced a Methodist minister and a marriage 
license in short order, and, quicker than Jack Robinson, there were 
we two tied together.” 

The weather, or the anguish which these recollections inspired, 
caused the perspiration to stand out on Tom’s forehead in great 
beads. He mopped his face vigorously with his handkerchief for a 
few moments, and then continued: 

‘When the old man had left us alone together I got to thinking 
about mother and you, and the more I thought the madder I grew. 
I had been trapped into a marriage that would be simple ruin if I 
submitted to it. Idetermined I wouldn’t submit. The first thing 
to do was to gain time. I represented to Sadie and afterwards to 
her father that I must come to Long Branch and break the news 
of my marriage to my parents. I let them think I had a father as 
well as a mother. The old man would have a greater respect for a 
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male parent than for a lone widow. I told them I should be dis- 
owned by my haughty parents unless I was very diplomatic in 
breaking the news to them. The old man grumbled a good deal 
about my coming away without my bride, but he finally consented. 
I am convinced that it is only a mercenary scheme on his part, 
though I’m bound to say for his daughter she’s no party to ¢hat. 
What she wants is a husband, and she has been after one so long 
that she is contented now to take even a youngster like me.” 

*“*Oh, Tom, don’t you suppose she loves you?” put in tender- 
hearted Marion at this point. 

**Bosh! How should a girl who has been flirting with decades 
of college students know anything about true love? Anyway I got 
away on a two weeks’ leave. Yesterday I spent with a lawyer in 
New York.” 

did he say ?” 

“*Oh, the marriage won't hold if I can prove that I acted under 
compulsion. He thinks, though, that I shall find that very diffi- 
cult. I do, too, and what’s more, I should be in much greater 
danger from the old man’s violence than I was before. I don’t want 
to go through life feeling that I’m liable to be loaded up with buck- 
shot at any moment.” 

**Oh, don’t talk so flippantly about it,” interjected Marion, with 
a shudder. 

“The lawyer says,’ continued Tom, langhing, ‘“ that the best thing 
for me to do under the circumstances is to compromise with Sit- 
greaves if I can. He agrees with me that it’s only a blackmailing 
scheme on his part, and that he can be bought off. So that is what 
has got to happen. He must be bought off.” 

** But how?” 

**That’s the question—how ? The first thing is to find out how 
much—or how littie, he will take. Then you or I must get the 
money out of mother.” 

**Out of mother?” 

Her mother’s story of her approaching ruin flashed at once into 
Marion’s mind. 


“Certainly,” quoth Tom. ‘* Who else?” 


“Oh, but Tom—” Marion began. Then she stopped and bit her 
lips. Why tell him what she knew? He had enough to bear al- 
ready. She must have an opportunity to think it all over. A way 
must be found to help Tom out of his trouble. By the time he had 
learned the truth from his mother she would have a plan thought 
out to comfort him with. 

‘* Mother doesn’t know, does she?” asked Tom. 

“No. But—” 

But what ?” 

**Some one else does.” 

‘*Some one else ?” 
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Then she told him about the Honorable Alfred, and as much as 
she chose about her conversation with him the day before. But she 
said nothing about the gentleman’s hopes with regard to herself. 

“This Mr, Pleasants is the very man to help me,” exclaimed Tom. 
“ He is good friends with mamma and you?” 

“Yes,” assented Marion ; ‘‘ we are friends.” 

“You must introduce me. I'll talk it all over with him. If I 
can get a man of his influence on my side I can pull through. He 
can work on old Sitgreaves through his brother the Mayor. Why, 
it’s the very thing!” And Tom, with the. hopefulness of his years, 

began to look upon his troubles as very nearly surmounted. 

Come on, May,” he cried, almost gayly ; “ let us go up to the 
house. I want to see the mother ever so much.” 

And all the way up it was the brother who was jocular and of 
good heart, while the sister was pensive and downcast. 

That afternoon Mrs. Curzon got her son alone with her in her 
room, and had a long confidential talk with him. She began by 
saying that he had finished the educational part of his career, and 
that he must now think of the place he was going to take in life. 
Then she told him what she had told Marion about her financial 
situation, and wound up by confiding to him her views with respect 
to himself and Jessica, and what she had already done to promote 
those views. 

What the young man’s feelings were by the time his mother had 
finished her little speech may be imagined by those who have fol- 
lowed this narrative with attention. A very woe-begone face was 
that which Tom turned toward her as she continued to expatiate 
upon the advantages that would accrue from the proposed alliance 
with the house of Druce. Noticing this after a while, she asked 
him if he were not well. He protested that he was, but said he 
felt very tired from so much railroad travel the past two days, and 
thought he would like to lie down for a short time. 

«You'll think of what I've said to you,” said his mother, as he 
rose. “I know you like Jessica, and I feel that she likes you. She 
is a darling girl, and it would be the delight of my life to see you 
married to her, even if she were not rich—if you could afford it. 


Of course if you cannot love each other I shall have to forego my 
hopes ; for I would never ask one of my children to make a love- 
less marriage. But I am sure you can love her, and you can make 
her love you.” 

Tom said he hoped he could, and then moved toward the door. 

“‘Oh, that reminds me of another thing,” exclaimed his mother. 
“ You will meet a Mr. Pleasants here. He has asked Marion to be 
his wife. I have given my consent, but May is as vet undecided. 
It will be an excellent match for her. Mr. Pleasants is a gentle- 
man anda millionaire. I hope when you meet him you will try 
aud be friendly with him.” 
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Tom said he would do his best, and so finally drifted out of the 
room. But he didn’t go to hisown apartment. His thoughts were 
ina whirl. What! his mother a bankrupt? Then good-bye to all 
hopes of bribing old Sitgreaves. And if he could not get rid of his 
wife in esse, what was the use of thinking of a wife in posse? 
There was, to be sure, a bit of hope in what his mother had told 
him about Marion. If his sister married a millionaire he could get 
the money from her. Yes, there was a gleam of hope in that. It 
made ‘om think he would like to fortify himself with a trifle of 
brandy and orange bitters. He would go over to the hotel and 
indulge in those luxuries. As he went downstairs the sound of 
voices came to his ears from the veranda. Outside he found the 
girls talking to a little dark gentleman with black curly hair, to 
whom he was presented. It was Mr. Pleasants. ‘Tom did his best 
to appear at ease. But his mind would keep reverting to the 
orange bitters. Pretty soon he excused himself, on the plea of an 
errand at the hotel. Before he had reached the gate he heard his 
name called, and, turning, perceived Mr. Pleasants following. 

“Tm going over to the hotel, and, if youdon’t mind, I will walk 
with you that far.” 

Arrived at the hotel, Tom asked his new acquaintance to join 
him in discussing the orange bitters. Afterwards Mr. Pleasants 
asked Tom up to his rooms on the plea that he had some rather 
choice Otard that he should be happy to have his young friend 
sample. Under the influence of the Otard the two rapidly became 
very good friends indeed. Mr. Pleasants told Tom that his sister 
had spoken to him about her brother’s trouble, and he invited the 
young man to give him his confidence, which Tom, after a little 
pressing, did to the fullest extent. The congressman sympathized 
with him, but was quite reassuring. He said it was an awkward 
fix to be in, of course, but he was sure that a little money would pull 
him through all right. 

** You have spoken to your mother about it?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, yes. Miss Curzon warned me that her mother was not to 
be told. But will it not be necessary to tell her now? She will 
provide the funds that will enable you to release yourself from your 
disagreeable marriage.” 

No, Tom thought it was not necessary to tell his mother just yet 
—at least not until he could know how much money Sitgreaves 
would consent to he appeased with. That was the point. If he, 
Tom, only had a friend who could negotiate this delicate business 
for him, how grateful and happy he would be ! 

“Have you told your sister all about it ?” 

Yes, Tom had told his sister all about it. 

“ And what does she think ?” 

Tom admitted that his sister had not expressed much thought on 
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the subject. But she had been very sympathetic, and she was much 
worried over the whole thing. She was, Tom thought, the great- 
est little trump in the world. 

“And I say, Mr. Pleasants—” 'Tom’s cheeks were burning and 
his eyes were shining with something besides youth and health— 
‘*mother has told me about you and May, and | want to say that I 
wish you luck. I believe you’re a regular trump, too.” 

The Honorable Alfred pressed ‘Yom’s hand warmly. The young 
man had risen to take his leave, when the door opened and the sec- 
retary strode in. He stared at the two. 

**Ah, Razzle,” said his chief, ‘‘ this is my friend Mr. Curzon— 
the gentleman Mr. Sitgreaves of Rochester wrote us about yester- 
day... Mr. Curzon—Mr. Razzle, my secretary.” 

The secretary looked at ‘Tom sharply, and then said composedly, 
but with a rather grandiloquent air: 

congratulate you, Mr. Curzon.” 

Tom thought at first he was being made fun of. But the secre- 
tary seemed to be quite in earnest. So Tom said ‘* Thank you” 
very gruffly, and immediately thereafter took his leave, followed 
to the door by the congressman. The latter, when he had shut the 
door behind him, turned, leaned his back against it, and delivered 
himself up toa fit of silent laughter. The secretary, who was by 
this time at his desk, looked up “at his chief, smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned to his work. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE next day Major Vernay and Fred came down from the city. 
They took rooms at the same hotel that the Honorable Alfred pat- 
ronized, and of course the three gentlemen saw much of each other, 
ag all three were a good deal at the Druce cott: ge. 

Very often the ‘Honorable Alfred was accompanied thither by 
his secretary, who had some social aspirations which his chief wa 
willing to gratify to a limited extent. Mr. Razzle had been a 
Thespian when Mr. Pleasants had first formed his acquaintance. 
This was six years before, when the congressman was about enter- 
ing upon his political career. The actor at that time was engaged 
in that precarious line of business known to the profession as ** job- 
bing.” The jobs that he got were not particularly lucrative, and 
Mr. Razzle had been compelled to seek employment outside of the 
profession. He was a fair stenographer, and he had answered an 
advertisement calling for that kind of labor. He had by this means 
been brought into contact with his present chief, who had engaged 
him at once, and had never seen cause to regret that act. The sec- 
retary possessed a very profound knowledge of men, which made 
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him exceedingly valuable to his chief. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and seemed never to care for relaxation. He occasionally 
demanded to be taken into society, however. He was a man of good 
education and gentlemanly habits, despite certain bohemian traits, 
condemned by the more fastidious and critical taste. 

It was such a taste that Mrs. Leland possessed, and she would 
have none of the secretary. Mrs. Curzon only brought herself to 
endure him because it was just now her purpose to endure what- 
ever the Honorable Alfred might call upon her to bear. But the 
secretary was shy of both of these ladies, Mrs. Leland he never 
saw, and when he had to address Mis. Curzon he did so with the 
greatest reserve of manner. One reason why Mrs. Curzon disap- 
proved of him was because Jessica had taken a fancy to him. He 
also seemed to be ingratiating himself with Mr. Druce. And as 
Mrs. Curzon regarded these two people as her own especial pre- 
serves, she soon came to look upon Mr. Razzle as a species of social 
poacher. 

It was not long before Major Vernay came to understand how 
matters stood between the congressman and Mrs. Curzon. It was 
not so easy to discover what were the views of Marion Curzon her- 
self with respect to the projects of the two elders. But Vernay 
was beginning to confess to himself that this was for him precisely 
the one important problem of his existence. He must know what 
this ‘‘nut-brown mayde” thought of the Honorable Alfred and his 
pretensions. So he set himself to find out, and of course he was 
disastrously unsuccessful. But in the operation he exposed his 
own secret so plainly that the young girl could not fail to see it. 
He fell into the mistake, so common with true lovers, of showing his 
love without telling it. He had been in love before, or he believed 
he had. He had never found any difficulty in expressing himself 
eloquently and to good purpose in those other cases. But he felt 
himself grow painfully silent in the presence of this young creature. 
He was experiencing that phase of the universal paradox, which is, 
that no honest lover shall appear to advantage in the presence of 
his beloved. When he had loved lightly he had spoken easily, but 
now his tongue almost refused its office when he approached Marion 
Curzon. It was the old story of the murmuring shallows and the 
dumb depths. 

As his silence and awkwardness became more painful Marion’s 
manner toward him grew more reserved. The girlish frankness 
that had so charmed him at Syracuse vanished. As his conversation 
when with her dwindled gradually into the commonplace, her 
responses became almost entirely monosyllabic. And so the two 
acted and reacted upon each other until what had been at first a 
warm and almost intimate friendship degenerated into something 
that looked very much like aversion. 

The truth about Marion was this: she was trying to make herself 
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believe that she could marry the Honorable Alfred and not die of 
shame afterward. One thing was certain to her—Tom must be 
saved. She would marry Mr. Pleasants to save Toim’s life from 
ruin, if she died the next minute herself. She was quite sure of 
that. But she was now trying to make herself believe that it would 
not be so very terrible after all, And when she had nearly con- 
vinced herself that she could become Mrs. Pleasants with 
equanimity, she found herself devising ways and means for having 
this cup pass from her. The conflict was a wearing one. The 
young girl’s temper was fast becoming affected by it. She was 
silent. and distrait with all her friends, but most of all with this tall, 
dark man who looked every inch a lover, she thought, but who 
acted “every inch a lunatic,” as she complained to herself on more 
than one occasion. 

Nor was Fred’s courtship running smoothly. As the days went 

by it became more and more apparent to him that Tom Curzon 
was his rival, and bade fair to be a dangerous one. The Reverend 
Ithuriel saw it too, and it led to much disturbance in the saintly 
mind of that very respectable ecclesiastic. Poor old Mr. Druce 
suffered much because of this. The Reverend Ithuriel did not, to 
be sure, attack the old gentleman openly on the subject. But he 
found abundant opportunity to make his parishioner feel that his 
vastor’s High-church soul was revolted at the condition of things. 
Mrs. Curzon stood bravely to her colors. By means of daily téte- 
ai-tétes which she managed to have not only with Mr. Druce, but 
with the Reverend Ithuriel himself, she managed to keep the peace 
between the two old gentlemen. The clergyman was immensely 
flattered by the handsome widow’s attentions, and while he did 
not allow himself to lose sight of his own or his son’s interests, 
he was by no means proof against the able cajolery which that 
skilful person brought to bear upon him. 

Jessica, on her part, had quite fathomed Mrs. Curzon’s purpose 
with regard to herself. And, truth to tell, she was rather thankful 
to that Jady for having formed it. The fact was, that the greatest 
fun in life to Jessica Druce was to tease Fred Rathbone. And 
Mrs. Curzon’s scheme offered unlimited opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of this pastime. The quick-witted girl saw at once that 
Tom was not in love with her. He would not suffer from a little 
harmless flirtation. As for Fred, she was quite aware that that 
young gentleman’s interests were safe in her hands. These points 
being settled. in her own mind, she permitted Tom to make as 
much love to her as was necessary to keep his mother in a pleasant 
temper. 

At this period Tom acted with great discretion. He kept his 
mother in good-humor by his devotion to Jessica. At the same 
time he contrived to screw that good lady up to full tension in the 
matter of urging the Honorable Alfred’s suit on Marion. He was 
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himself indefatigable in this endeavor. And he began to see that 
his influence over his sister was very great, both as exerted directly 
upon her and as operated through the medium of his mother. 

‘* May,” he had said to her a day or two after his coming, ‘* here’s 
how it is. Mother can’t give me the money to buy off Sitgreaves. 
She has told me all about that. The only way I can get it is to 
borrow it. Now whom can I borrow it from. It will take five or 
ten thousand dollars, I suppose. I might get it from Jessica’s 
father if I were going to be his son-in-law, as mother hopes. But 
of course that can’t be. I keep up the farce of making love to her 
to keep mother quiet and gain time. And Jessica don’t care a rap 
for me anyway, | know. Now I’ve got to borrow the money and 
buy off old Sitgreaves, or I’ve got to disappear.” 

“Oh, Tom,” said his fond sister, looking at him with apprehen- 
sion clearly expressed in her gray eyes. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
disappear ?” 

‘*Why,” said Tom, coolly, ‘‘ I shall have to go somewhere where 
that bloodthirsty old father-in-law of mine can’t find me. IT’ve 
been thinking about it, and I've come to this conclusion - P’ll go 
west and turn cow-boy,” 

“Oh, Tom, how can you talk so—so cruelly?” She had seen 
some cow-boys once at a show, and the recollection caused her to 
shudder with apprehension for her brother. She did not care so 
much for the pistols and other weapons that appeared to play so 
prominent a part in cow-boy life, but she was sure if Tom had to 
go about as dirty as that he would certainly die of disgust. . 

“‘ Well, I don’t see what else there is for me to do,” the prospec- 
tive cow-boy declared. ‘‘I’m not going back to my wife and 
father-in-law. And I know no way of buying them off. To be 
sure, if you could bring yourself to think well of Mr. Pleasants’ 
offer—why there’s a way out. It’s the only one I see.” 

Tom laughed a little uneasily. The intent way in which his 
sister gazed into his eyes, as if she would read his soul, when he 
mentioned the congressman’s name, made him feel uncomfortable. 
After this he found means to drop hints of a similar import into 
his sister’s ears almost daily. In this he was ably seconded by his 
mother. Marion knew she must decide quickly, for Tom’s sake. 
Daily his fears of the appearance of his wife and father-in-law 
upon the scene increased. He swore if they appeared he would 
fly the country. Marion had nowhere to turn for rescue from the 
logic of her situation. She must sacrifice her mother and Tom, or 
herself. There was no escape. The continual dropping of their 
prayers and suggestions was wearing away the stone: or rather, 
as she sometimes thought in her misery, it was changing her 
heart into a stone. 

Tom, in all this, was only acting upon the instinct of self- 
preservation too. It so happened that in the present instance he 
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was compelled by the necessity of the case to subsist upon his 
sister’s life if he was to survive himself. And he thought com- 
placently that, after all, the result would determine which of the 
two was the fitter to survive. ‘Tom was here touching another 
phase of the eternal paradox. Egotism and altruism had come 
face to face in the forum of his conscience, and both had demon- 
strated to him their truth and righteousness. Only, Tom thought, 
under the cireumstances, egotism seemed to be so much more 
convenient. 

About this time something happened which served to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. One morning Major Vernay came up to the Druce 
cottage soon after breakfast to arrange about a party to Monmouth 
in contemplation for the afternoon. He had sent up his card to 
Mrs. Curzon, and while waiting for her went out and sat upon a 
side veranda where there was shade. A window opened from this 
veranda into a small morning-room. As he sat leaning back, with 
his head close to this open window, someone entered the room. He 
supposed it was one of the maids until he heard the person fall 
upon a sofa. Then there was a sound like a sob, and then came to 
his ears in an agonized moan the words: 

‘Oh, Tom, Tom, why have you forced me to this? Oh, Tom, 
my brother! my brother!” 

It was the voice of the woman he loved, and it sent a strong shiver 
up into the roots of his hair. It swept the cobwebs from his brain 
and the paralysis from his tongue and limbs. In a moment he was 
in the room. She had risen and was standing in the middle of the 
floor. 

Marion, what is it 

She looked at him and swayed slightly where she stood. He 
went straight to her and took her in his arms. 

“ My darling, tell me! Let me comfort you.” 

Her heart seemed to turn to water in her bosom. For a moment 
there was a yielding of her whole figure as it layin his arms. Then 
her eyes closed, a shudder passed through her frame, and he could 
feel her stiffen and shrink from him. 

“Don’t,” she whispered. 

For answer he stooped and kissed the splendor of her hair once, 
twice, thrice. 

“Let me go,” she panted, struggling from him. * You are 
brutal.” 

“Brutal!” He released her at once. 

“You have no right to treat me so,” she said. ‘* What have I 
ever done that should lead you to believe you might insult me ?” 

*Tnsult you? Is it an insult to love you? You must know that 
I do. You must know that it is the dearest wish of my heart to 
make you my wife.” 

“Do you think that gives you a right to be brutal tome?” She 
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asked, coldly. ‘* Where, I wonder, were you taught how women 
should be treated.” 

The sneer was cruel. 

**Then you cannot—” he was beginning. There was a creak 
upon the stair. 

“It is my mother,” she said, interrupting. ‘‘I will leave you 
to her.” Then, as she passed through the door, she exclaimed, with 
a certain desperate vehemence in her manner : 

‘No, it cannot be. I can never be anything to you,” and was 
gone. 

When Vernay left the cottage after he had seen Mrs. Curzon there 
was a smile on his lips. He had forgotton the bitter words and the 
cruel sneer. He only remembered that divine instant when her 
young form had yielded itself to his arms as if to its chosen resting- 
place. He believed he knew part of her secret. But the rest ? 

** What is her brother Tom forcing her to? What? Pleasants, of 
course. But how? Why? how can he force her? Hum! I'll find 
out before I sleep to-night.” 

And he did. When they returned from the races in the evening 
he persuaded Tom to dine with him at the hotel. Then they spent 
a couple of hours at pool. There was more or less to drink both at 
dinner and in the billiard-room. Afterward Tom accepted his in- 
vitation to go up to his room and smoke. Here they spent two 
hours more, talking, looking at the moon, and drinking shandy- 
gaff, for the night was hot. And so it happened that before Fred 
got to the hotel at midnight, poor fuddled Tom had told his enter- 
tainer the whole story—of course upon assurances of the profound- 
est secrecy. 

When Fred awoke the next morning he founda note from his 
— saying he had gone to the city and would be away for some 

ays. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wnen Tom awoke next morning he was cross with himself for 
having told his secret, and more cross with Major Vernay for having 
wormed it out of him. He felt a vague sense of insecurity. Sup- 
posing Vernay should prove the means of bringing his enemies 
down on him. ‘To be sure, he had promised not to tell. But he 
would probably forget in a day or two that he had promised. Some- 
thing unpleasant was certain to happen to him on account of his 
silly talkativeness. Tom’s fears were undefined, but they worried 
him all the morning while his headache lasted. 

Tn the afternoon, when he learned from Fred that Major Vernay 
had left suddenly to be gone several days, he began to be thoroughly 
alarmed. Vernay couldn’t have gone on any other business than this. 
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[Le would communicate with old Sitgreaves and Sadie, and they would 
be down on him immediately. Tom began to feel quite bitter and 
revengeful toward his host of the night before. As the afternoon 
wore on he got more nervous. He sat upon the veranda and caught 
himself straining his eyes up and down the road for a glimpse of his 
dreaded father-in-law. Then he smiled at himself. Pshaw! Vernay 
couldn’t have brought them here so soon, even if he were cad 
enough to violate 'om’s confidence. And then, too, why should 
Vernay take any interest in the matter. 

By-and-by Marion joined him. She took a seat near him and 
busied himself with some worsted work. Neither brother nor sister 
spoke, a sure sign that they were both thinking of the subject that 
was nearest their hearts. Tom fidgeted in his chair, while he 
smoked three cigarettes. Finally he said: 

**T was fool enough to tell Major Vernay all about my scrape last 
night.” 

She glanced at him quickly and stopped her needles. 

“Why?” 

**Blest if I know why. I didn’t intend to. But he was such a 
pump—I—somehow he got it all out of me.” 

did not tell him about Mr. Pleasants, Tom ?” 

Tom turned red. 

**[’m afraid I did though.” 

He expected an outbreak from his sister, but he was mistaken. 
She picked up her needies and went on with her work. A bitter 
little smile curled the corners of her mouth. After all it was better 
so. He would think worse of her, but he would think the truth. 
He would not believe now that she was wantonly cruel. He would 
only be convinced that she was base enough to sell herself for money. 
That was better, much better. 

“* He’s gone off suddenly this morning” said Tom, ‘ and I’ve been 
wondering whether he mayn’t have gone to bring those people 
down on me.” 

“No, he has not gone to do that,” said Marion, with her eyes on 
her work. 

There was a pause. Finally Tom threw his cigarette away with 
a violent gesture. ‘Then he leaned back in his chair. 

_* Heigho !” he exclaimed, half-irritably, half-smiling, “I can’t 
stand this much longer. I can’t keep that woman away from here 
many days more. Never mind; there’s one thing certain—I'll 
not be here when she comes. ‘They can lead me to the water, but 
they can’t make me drink. If my life must be spoiled I’ll spoil it 
my own way. Out on the plains I dare say I sha’n’t be a gentle- 
man, but I shall be free.” 

He delivered himself of these sentences deliberately, with a short 
pause after each. Then he fell into silence, and stared moodily out 
on the sea, 
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“Tom,” his sister’s voice came softly to him after a while. 

“Well ?” 

“Do you think Mr. Pleasants would be able to rescue you from 
these people if he wished ?” 

*“T’m as certain of it as I am of anything in life, 

“Then I’ll ask him to, Tom.” 

Tom was silent. He knew what she meant, and he felt like 
keeping silence in the presence of that knowledge. By-and-by he 
got up and slouched into the house. As he passed her he bent 
suddenly and kissed her cheek. Then he went upstairs. 

The young girl worked on in silence. Presently a tear dropped 
upon the fabric her hands were weaving. ‘The thirsty worsted 
drank it greedily, and it was gone. With it died Marion Curzon’s 
girlhood. 

**Mother,” said ‘Tom, a moment later, looking into that lady’s 
room, ‘‘ you had better tell that duffer Pleasants this evening that 
his time has come.” 

He shut the door roughly and walked heavily to his own room. 
Somehow his room seemed larger than he had thought it before. 
Or was it that he had grown smaller? He threw himself wearily 
on his bed. 

‘What a cowardly brute Iam!’ he groaned. That was all. 

So it happened that the Honorable Alfred came to Miss Curzon 
that evening and renewed the offer of his hand and heart in due 
form. Marion explained her position to him as delicately as possi- 
ble, but frankly and fully. Net, her position was that when he 
could convince her that Tom was free, or sure to become free, from 
his odious marriage she would be his wife. She did not attempt 
to conceal from herself or from him the character of the transac- 
tion she was proposing. She let him see that she loathed herself 
for proposing it. It even seemed to the Honorable Alfred that she 
took a certain pleasure in scorning herself before him, as if she 
were cheapening the goods he had bargained for. But he did not 
hesitate, on his side. As a business man he had made bargains 
often before. and shrewd ones, too. But it occurred to him that 
this was perhaps the thriftiest transaction he had ever arranged 
—if only Sitgreaves did not ask too much. 

That night at the hotel Mr. Pleasants said to his secretary: 

« Razzle, you must go to Rochester for me to-morrow.” 

“Yes?” said the secretary, with a rising inflection on the mono- 
syllable. 

“Yes; I’m going to marry Miss Curzon, and—” 

“I congratulate you,” ’ interposed Mr. Razzle, dryly. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Pleasants, laughing. “‘ You didn’t 
doubt that I should arrive, I trust ?” 

*Humph !” 

‘But before I marry her I must get her brother out of his scrape. 
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I may say that is a condition precedent. So you go to Rochester. 
Take letters of introduction to my brother and this man Sitgreaves. 
Have Percival take you to him. Present yourself as a mutual 
friend of mine and the Curzons. Then find out in your own way 
how much or how little the old fellow will take to let this marriage 
be annulled. You know the case and the law. You are a shrewd 
fellow, and ought to drive a good bargain, eh?” He laughed, and 
drew out his check-book. ‘* How much shall you want for the 
trip?” 

Mr. Razzle, who had his hat on his head and a cigar in his mouth, 
placed his legs upon the desk in front of him, and slid down in 
his leather chair until his hat was tilted well forward, so that it lay 
almost upon his nose and cigar. 

“ Before you draw that check,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve a story you'd better 
hear.” 

**Hurry up, then; I’m sleepy.” 

“«'Twenty years ago J was a student at Rochester College. J met 
a maiden who had red hair, and whose name was Sarah. Her 
father was twenty years younger than he is now, but he was even 
then called old Sitgreaves. The young lady, whom we used to call 
Sadie, and sometimes ‘ Little Sorrel-top, became my accusative 
ease. I was fond, I remember, but I intended to be fickle. Her 
father thought differently. One morning he shut himself up with 
me in the parlor and gave me my choice between my brains on the 
carpet and a parson. I chose the parson with alacrity. I was 
straightway married to “Little Sorrel-top.” The next day I skipped 
the country and—here Iam. See?” 

Pleasants gave a long whistle, and stared at his companion. 

“Do you mean to tell me that story is true?” he demanded, at 
last. 

** As true as that you are making an ass of yourself now, just as I 
did then. What do you want to get married for, anyway ?” 

“That’s my business, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and mine too,” retorted Razzle, sitting up in his chair. 
‘What the devil’s going to become of me when you get married ?” 

‘“Why, you'll continue to live with me as my secretary, as you 
have for the past six years.” 

“Yes, I will!” said the secretary, contemptuously. ‘ Why, 
within fifteen minutes after that old lady with the teeth becomes 
your mother-in-law, I shall be shown to the door and asked to 
admire the landscape.” 

‘Oh, I think not as soon as that,” said Pleasants, laughing. 
“But that isn’t the point. If what you say is true, you can’t go to 
Rochester for me.” 

** Hardly.” 

‘*Why, but Tom’s not the girls husband after all, then. In 
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that case I sha’n’t have to buy off old Sitgreaves.)s Hum—yes, I 
shall, though.” 

The last sentence the congressman spoke in a lower tone of voice. 
The secretary laughed shortly. Pleasants sat still and thought. If 
this fact (and he did not doubt that it was a fact) should come to 
Marion’s ears, he might bid good-bye to her. He understood per- 
fectly that she was only marrying him to save her brother, not to 
please her mother. But he could not lose her. Mrs. Leland was a 
true prophet. Having once chosen her, he could not bear to give 
her up. 

** Razzle,” he said, at last, ‘‘ you must keep this to yourself.” 

«For how much must I?” 

They looked at each other for a moment, and then both smiled. 

“T shall add another thousand to your salary when I am married,” 
said Pleasants. 

Hum !” 

“ Besides, you would be quite sure of holding your place. I 
shouldn’t want my wife to know I had practised a fraud upon her.” 

‘** For a while, at all events,” said the secretary. 

“On the other hand, if you peach, I’ll discharge you and I'll 
give you up to old Sitgreaves.” 

“1 suppose if I peach I shall have to give myself up, sha’n’t I ?” 

“ Yes, unless you run away again.” 

«© A wife and a well-to-do father-in-law wouldn’t be so disagree- 
able now as it seemed then,” mused Mr. Razzle. “I’m an older 
and a wiser man than I was.” 

“Perhaps. At all events you must decide. Come, what is it to 
be—war or friendship ?” 

“Oh, friendship, by all means,” said Razzle. “The old flag and 
an appropriation decidedly.” 

“Very good. Then the programme I sketched to you will be 
sarried out, only I will take your place in it.” 

Accordingly the next day the Honorable Alfred went to 
Rochester. As he had believed all along, he did not have much 
difficulty in coming to terms with Sitgreaves. The shrewd old 
gentleman however stuck for a pretty round figure. He insisted 
that the damage to his own respectability and his daughter’s honor 
could not be repaired for a less sum than $25,000. For this he 
agreed to keep both himself and his Sadie quiet, and to let Tom 
have a divorce by default. After some haggling this was the sum 
agreed upon. Five thousand dollars were paid down, ten thousand 
were to be due upon the default, and the final payment was to be 
made when the decree was handed down. 

The substance of this agreement was duly despatched to Marion 
and ‘Tom, as well as to the somewhat apprehensive Razzle. ‘l’om 
was directed to meet the Honorable Alfred in New York. There 
they called on Tom’s lawyer. ‘The case was explained, the divorce 
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papers were drawn up, and Tom was made happy by the lawyer’s dec- 
laration that, if the other parties held to the agreement, he would 
probably be a free man within a month or two at farthest. With 
this pleasant assurance the prospective bachelor and the prospective 
benedick repaired together to Long Branch in the highest possible 
good-humor with themselves. 

When they arrived at the hotel the first person they met was 
Major Vernay, who had just returned also. ‘Tom kad, under the 
circumstances that now existed, entirely forgotten his former appre- 
hensions about Vernay. That gentleman’s existence was indeed a 
matter of but small moment to him now. He even forgot to in- 
quire where Vernay had kept himself during the past week. And 
it was perhaps quite as well for his peace of mind that he neglected 
to interest himself on this point. 

When Marion had heard how matters stood from Tom, she told 
the Honorable Alfred she was quite ready to keep her part of the 
agreement. She said the ceremony could take place whenever he 
chose, only she stipulated that it should be private. 

The Honorable Alfred had, as we know, his own reasons for 
hastening the marriage as much as possible. He took his fiancée 
at her word and pleaded for the earliest possible day. It was finally 
decided that the wedding should take place from the Druce cottage 
that day week. 

This announcement was duly made to the friends of the contract- 
ing parties, who thereupon hastened to bestow their congratula- 
tions upon the happy pair. Apparently not the least sincere and 
cordial among these congratulations were those received from a cer- 
tain tall, gaunt gentleman with dark, Spanish features and leonine 
eyes. As Marion listened to the pleasant little speech which this 
gentleman made to herself and the Honorable Alfred the first time 
he met them after the announcement, and as she looked wpon the 
kindly calmness of his face, her heart turned sick within her, and 
for a moment the sky seemed to shrivel together like a scroll above 
her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Own the evening after the announcement of Marion Curzon’s en- 
gagement to the Honorable Alfred Pleasants the famous Leland 
diamond robbery took place. I give this transaction the name 
which it afterwards acquired in criminal annals. It was one of the 
most mysterious cases that had puzzled the brains of the Mulberry 
Street magnates in years. I quote from the columns of one of the 
daily papers the next morning but one after it occurred. 

“Night before last Mrs. Stuyvesant Leland, of No. — Madison 
Avenue, met with a most serious loss under circumstances of a very 
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peculiar character. Mrs. Leland is, according to her usual custom, 
spending the summer at her cottage at Long Branch, of which gay 
watering-place she is one of the central social figures. On the even- 
ing in question Mrs. Leland was to attend a féte given by the 
Delancey Marcous at Elberon. In making preparations for the 
toilette the maid had laid out upon the dressing-table Mrs. Leland’s 
very valuable parure of diamonds. This was about nine o’clock. 
She then went to the kitchen on an errand, very carelessly leaving 
the diamonds unguarded for the space of ten or fifteen minutes. 
When she returned the diamonds were gone. For her negligence 
she is very justly censured by her mistress. She will be held under 
surveillance by the police, though Mrs. Leland professes to have 
every confidence in her honesty. 

“The singular feature of the case is that, about eight o’clock on 
the same evening a lady, richly dressed, called at the Leland cot- 
tage and asked the servant to take her card to her mistress. When 
Mrs. Leland entered her parlor some moments afterward her strange 
visitor was not there, nor could any trace of her be found. The 
lady was still wondering over this mysterious occurrence when she 
received the news of the calamity that had befallen her. 

“It is of course evident that the mysterious caller was the thief, 
or atleast an accomplice in the robbery. Her card bore the 
name ‘ Mrs. Charles Archer.’ As Mrs. Leland knows no such per- 
son, it is probable that the name was a false one, assumed for the 
purpose. The police suppose that the thief managed to secrete 

erself in Mrs. Leland’s room without being seen, and, after having 
secured the diamonds, to have left the house undetected. It seems 
almost impossible that this feat could have been accomplished in a 
house so crowded with servants as the Leland dwelling. However, 
this is the only hypothesis that has been formed so far. If it is 
founded on fact, it shows the thief to have been a woman of great 
nerve, and one who is probably an expert in the business, 

** From the meagre description given by the servant who admitted 
her, the police are inclined to believe that the woman was a cele- 
brated crook and shop-lifter, well-known on both sides of the water, 
who carries many aliases, but is generally spoken of by the police 
of London and New York as ‘ French Joanna.’ 

** This woman is a very bold and clever operator. She is known 
to have been in New York recently. Her description is, ete., ete.” 

The Leland robbery created much excitement in Long Branch, 
and especially in our circle of acquaintances. Mrs. Curzon spent 
the next day with “her dear Fanny,” and was profuse in counsels and 
condolences. Mr. Druce and the Reverend Ithuriel, together with 
many other friends, proffered assistance and advice. Stuyvesant 
Leland was summoned by wire from New York, and came down 
accompanied by several detectives. A reward of one thousand 
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dollars was offered, and many handbills proclaiming this were dis- 
tributed through the town. 

All those things and many more connected with the robbery were 
discussed by our friends at the breakfast-table next morning. Then 
Mrs. Curzon went off to give another day of aid and comfort to 
‘‘her poor Fanny.” Mr. Druce and the Rey. Ithuriel went out for 
a morning constitutional, promising to look in at Mrs. Leland’s 
when they came back. The Honorable Alfred called and took 
Marion out for a walk. But as she would not go unless Jessic: 
accompanied her, ‘Tom was left all alone in the house. 

The young man devoted himself for a time to cigarettes in the 
morning-room, which was the coolest place in the house at that 
hour of the day. Tiring of this, he was beginning to yawn and 
wish that ‘‘ something would happen,” when in walked Fred. The 
latter had asked for Jessica, and been told that she was out. Jessica 
had been rather cool to. him for some days past, and he was pro- 
portionately miserable. ‘To find her gone now, when he had come 
determined to have ‘‘it out with her for good and all,” as he 
vaguely expressed his purpose in calling, irritated him. On learn- 
ing that Tom was in the house he determined to ‘have it’ out” 
with that young gentleman instead. 

Tom on seeing him brightened up at once, and jumping from his 
chair, exclaimed : 

**T say, Rathbone, let’s knock the balls about a bit.” 

Both young men wore their tennis caps, blazers, and shoes. 

**No, I won’t,” said Fred, surlily. 

** Hello, what’s the matter?” 

“« That's my business,” retorted Fred, scowling. 

Hair-pull this morning, Rathbone?” Tom asked. 

**See here, Curzon, you must stow that. You are impertinent, 
and I won’t have it. Do you hear? I won’t have it.” 

**What you going to do about it?” Tom asked, with a grin. 

This was too much for his antagonist. There was a very black 
look in Fred’s eyes as he walked across the room, and there is no 
telling what might have happened had not the belligerents been 
interrupted at this moment. 

Jessica had made her escape from the engaged couple at the 
arliest opportunity, and had hastened back to the house, where 
she had reason to believe she would find Fred. Her conscience was 
beginning to prick her because of her treatment of her lover. She 
had teased him unmercifully of late, and she had determined to 
**turn over a new leaf,” as she expressed it to herself on her way 
up to the house. 

As she stepped upon the veranda she heard angry voices and 
recognized them. She walked hastily to the door of the morning- 
room and appeared there just in time. 
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‘*What’s the matter?” she exclaimed sharply, as she took in the 
situation. 

Grim-visaged war tried to smooth its wrinkled front without 
being caught in the act, but was only partially successful. The 
young men did what young men generally do under such circum- 
stances—they looked particularly foolish. They both declared that 
nothing was the matter, and Jessica diplomatically pretended to 
believe them. She entered the room and began to talk to both 
vivaciously. In a few moments the young men had recovered their 
equanimity, whereupon she asked Fred to take a walk with her and 
begged Tom to excuse them. 

But that young man had been thinking. He was feeling very 
pleasant over his own bright prospects. Why should he continue 
to be the means of darkening those of Fred Rathbone? He quite 
understood that the latter was jealous of him, and he knew that his 
jealousy was without foundation. Not being in love with Jessica 
himself, he saw, or thought he saw, what her feelings were both 
toward himself arrd Fred. He had enjoyed the flirtation. He had 
continued it to please his mother, while he was in deadly dread that 
she would discover his secret. But now that, thanks to Marion, he 
was on the point of being delivered from the necessity of keeping 
the secret, the whole raison d’étre of the flirtation had ceased. 

Tom was young and not so wise as he would be. These considera- 
tions seemed to him sufficient for declaring himself in the following 
remarkable manner: 

“T say,” he exclaimed, as they were going out, ‘‘ don’t go. You 
want to be alone, I know. Well, stay here and [ll go out. But 
first I want to saya word. You know, Miss Jessica, that my mother 
has had a scheme to marry us.” Tom blushed and grinned as he 
blurted this out. ‘I know the scheme couldn’t be made to work. 
You wouldn’t have me.” 

Here he looked at Fred and grinned again. The latter turned 
red and looked at Jessica. She smiled and lowered her eyes. 

“ You two may think I haven’t been acting right the last few 
weeks. Well, perhaps not. But I’ve been obeying my mother, and . 
I had todothat. You see,” continued Tom, lowering his voice, “ I’ve 
been carrying around a secret ever since I’ve been here that has 
almost broken my back. Most everybody knows the secret by this 
time, though, and I’m going to tell you if you'll promise not to tell.” 

They promised, and Tom told them much of what the reader 
already knows, amid expressions of wonder and condolence from his 
auditors. 

** But now, you see,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘ [ haven’t anything 
more to fear, and I thought I’d just confess the whole thing to you, 
because I ain’t such a bad fellow after all, and I don’t want you to 
think badly of me. You won’t, will you?” 

They said they wouldn’t. 
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‘* And you won’t tell mother?” 

They again said they wouldn’t. 

“ All right, then. And now, thanking you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your kind attention, permit me to wish you a fond adieu.” 

With which words the young fellow stepped out of the window 
and went round to the front piazza, where he devoted himself to 
cigarettes and chuckles for many minutes. When he had gone 
Fred turned to Jessica and said simply : 

**Won’t you let it all end right here, Jessica?” 

«© All what?” demanded that young lady. 

«* All our misunderstanding. You know how I love youand how 
you can make me suffer. Can’t you rest content in the knowledge 
of your power? Be good, won’t you?” 

‘*What shall I do?” Jessica asked, demurely. 

Marry me.” 

will—” 

** Jessica !” 

**On one condition.” 

Name it !” 

“That you will run away with me.” 

** Darling !” 

He had her in hisarms in a moment. Then there was one of 
those little scenes over which proper-mimded novelists usually draw 
a veil. Presently Jessica said, in a slightly smothered voice : 

**You see, I want to punish Mrs. Curzon for her plots. And 
then it won’t hurt papa to have a little scare either. It was so 
absurd of him to let Mrs. Curzon make game of him and us too.” 

** And when shall it be?” 

**The sooner the better.” 

“Darling! To-day?” 

‘* Yes, to-day,” with a lovely blush. 

Another of those eloquent pauses ensued. Then the young people 
sat down and, in a conversation made up of silvern speech and 
golden silences, arranged their plan of action. When they had 
finished, it was determined that they should go to New York on the 
afternoon boat, be married there, and take the night train for Syra- 
cuse. They would then open the Druce mansion and write to their 
respective parents. ‘Tom was to accompany them to the city to be 
a witness to the marriage, and return on an evening train. When 
this convention had been fully agreed upon and duly sealed with 
another eloquent pause, Jessica went upstairs to make some prepa- 
rations. Fred called Tom in from the veranda. 

‘‘Give me your hand, Curzon,” he said. ‘‘ You’re a brick. I 
don’t know when I should have gotten her but for you.” 

Tom grinned and shook hands. Then Fred told him what was 
expected of him. He willingly consented to assist them, and the 
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two late belligerents sat down to smoke the cigarette of peace to- 
gether. 

Presently some one was shown into the next room, and a servant 
came to the door and announced 

«© A lady to see you, Mr. Curzon.” 

Tom turned a little pale, got up, and went to the door. As he 
reached it Fred heard from the next room a woman’s voice cry, 

“Tom !” 

“ My God !” exclaimed that young man. ‘Then he hastily slammed 
the door to and put his back against it, 

“It’s my wife!’ he whispered, in response to Fred’s query. 
** What in the devil’s name has brought her here?” he groaned. 

There was the sound of knocking on the door, and a woman’s 
voice said: 

You can’t escape me, Tom, and you needn’t try. I’m going 
to have an explanation with you if I stay here a month.” 

“*T must see her,” said ‘Tom, in an agonized whisper. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, Rathbone, go around in front and keep people away 
from us if you can. I must get her down to the hotel as soon as 
possible. My mother must not see her. If you can think of any 
way to aid me, do, for Heaven's sake.” 

Fred nodded and slipped out through the open window, while 
Tom opened the door and faced the irate Sadie. 

**'The little Sorrel-top” was well named. She had a great pro- 
fusion of fiery red hair, of which she seemed to be proud, for she 
displayed it in a prodigious number of ringlets. She had a round, 
tight little figure, was apparently on the shady side of thirty-five, 
and sported freckles. Her face, partly from emotion and partly 
from the weather, had taken on a deep crimson hue that matched 
her tresses. 

** Now, sir,” she exclaimed, as soon as Tom appeared, “ will you 
explain yourself ?” 

Explain myself?” 

“Why do you hide from me? What is all this about a divorce?” 

“Who told you about the divorce ?” 

** My father, of course.” 

‘Well, he knows as much about it as I.” 

**Do you mean to tell me you are going to apply for a divorce 
when we have only been married three weeks?” cried the little 
woman, showing signs of strong exasperation. 

** I’ve already applied,” said Tom, sullenly. 

** Very well, then,” said the legal partner of his joys and sorrows, 
seating herself with portentous dignity upon the sofa, “very well, 
then, I shall stay here and demand protection from your parents. 
If your father and mother have hearts in their bosoms they wont 
see me so wronged.” 
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“Oh, Lord!” said Tom to himself, “she has kicked the traces and 
her father can’t hold her. Was there ever such luck ?” 

Then he tried to calm his excited better half. He begged her to 
go back to the hotel and give him a little more time in which to 
break the marriage to his parents. ‘To this she replied that she 
would break the news to them herself without any loss of time, he 
needn’t be afraid. She was deaf to all his entreaties, and declared 
she would wait there until his parents returned. ‘Tom was getting 
desperate when an interruption occurred, to explain which it will 
be necessary to follow Fred out on the veranda. 

When he got round in front he was aware of a large man coming 
up the path from the gate, who seemed to have alighted from a 
covered hack which stood near it. 

‘Good morning,” said the man, as he ascended the steps. He 
had a sideways and downward look that Fred didn’t like. He 
returned his salutation therefore gruffly. 

“*Do you live here ?” asked the man. 

What's that to you ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said the man, looking sharply at Fred. “ Civil 
question, I thought. However, that’s neither here nor there. A 
woman came in here just now?” 

“Yes,” said Fred, becoming interested and somewhat impressed 
by the man’s manner and tone. 

**Do you know her?” was the next question. 

said Fred. 

!” said the man ,“*I do. I want to see her. I’ve got busi- 
ness with her.” 

Fred stared. The man smiled, took a dirty bit of paper from his 
pocket, unfolded it, and handed it to Fred. It was the description 
of the diamond robber, and the offer of the reward. Fred looked 
up interrogatively. ‘The man nodded his head slowly, and jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder toward the house. 

“ Now, p’raps you'll answer my question. Do you live here?” 

“No; but my father is staying with the people of the house.” 

«Friends of yours ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, I’m Sergeant Dilworthy, of headquarters, and I 
must have that woman. I don’t want to make a disturbance, but 
I'll have no nonsense. If you know any way to get her out o’ the 
house quiet, it’s your turn to talk.” 

Before the officer had ceased speaking Fred had digested an idea 
that had popped into his brain. 

““You are right, officer,” he said. ‘It would be a great pity to 
make a disturbance here. There’s a sick lady inside. I can show 
you a better way. If you’ll go back to your carriage and wait, Ill 
bring her out to you. Got anybody with you?” 

Sergeant Dilworth nodded. 
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** Here’s my card,” continued Fred. “I hold myself responsible. 
Within ten minutes she’ll come out and walk down towards the 
hotels and station. You can follow her, and when you get to a 
convenient place seize her. Oh, by the way, there’ll be a young 
man with her. Leave him alone. He doesn’t know who she is. 
He’s a young fellow, and she’s made him believe she’s some one 
else—somebody totally different, you understand.” 

Fred looked knowingly at the officer, who smiled and winked. 

** All right,” said he, “Ill take your word for it, young fellow. 
* But, remember, if anything goes wrong about this, you can be held 
us an accessory after the fact.” 

Fred nodded and said there was no danger. So the officer went 
back to his carriage, and Fred, entering the hall, knocked on the 
parlor door. ‘Tom came out looking wretched. 

“What’s the matter? Can’t you get rid of her?” 

Tom ina few words put him in possession of the condition of 
affairs. 

** All right,” said Fred, cheerily. “Ill fix her for you. Go in and 
tell her you give up. Say you will present her as your wife to your 
parents and take the consequences. Then as an earnest of good 
faith call me in, introduce me as a son of the house and her as 
your wife, and leave the rest to me.” 

Tom stared. 

**Don’t hesitate. Trust me. We’ve not a moment to lose. 
And mind—back me up in whatever I say.” 

Tom did as he was instructed. He was pretty desperate by this 
time, and ready to grasp at any straw. He went back to his wife 
and told her he had concluded to stop all further attempts to get a 
separation. He should present her to his parents and take the 
consequences. 

“Mind, though,” said he, ‘‘if they’re disagreeable you can’t com- 
plain—not of me, at all events.” 

By this time Sadie was considerably mollified and disposed to 
take a hopeful view of things. Fred was now called in. 

“ My dear,” said Tom, ‘‘let me introduce Mr. Druce, our host’s 
son. Say this is my wife, of whom you have heard me speak.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Curzon, I am charmed to see you,” said Fred, ° 
with delightful effrontery. ‘*I have heard much of you from Tom, 
and have been looking forward to meeting you. We did not expect 
you so soon, though. Why didn’t you write?” 

While the pleased Sadie was floundering over this question, Fred 
continued in the same affable strain: 

** And where are your trunks? At the United States? Dear me, 
dear me, we must have them up at once. I'll go and see that 

our room is made ready, and you and Tom can drive down to the 
otel and get the things.” 

Out he went, but in a moment was back again, looking annoyed. 
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‘«* Dear me,” he said, ‘* both of the carriages are in use. Never 
mind, it’s only a step. ‘Tom, take your wife down to the hotel, 
settle her bill, and have her things sent up at once. Bless my soul ! 
I'm glad to have Tom Curzon’s wife in the house.” 

With cordial expressions like these he hurried the dazzled Sadie 
and the puzzled Tom out of the house. When they had gone a 
few steps down the path he called Tom back long enough to 
whisper : 

**No matter what happens to her on the way down, don’t you 
interfere. When you Jose her come back and report to me.” 

Then he waved his hand and smiled sweetly to Sadie, and with a 
benevolent look on his face watched the couple go down the road, 
followed by the closed hack. 

In about ten minutes Tom came back looking dazed. But Fred 
explained matters to him, whereat he laughed consumedly. 

** Pretty rough on her, though,” he said, after a while. 

“Oh, bother that!” said Fred. “ All’s fair in war.” 

They went down to the hotel for a little sherry and bitters before 
lunch. There they met Major Vernay, and Tom had to tell him 
the whole story. 

“The devil!” was Vernay’s only comment. He was gnawing 
his mustache viciously, and looked as if he would like to bite some 
one. 

“Eh?” said Tom. 

“Oh, nothing, only it seems to me that was a pretty rough joke 
to play on the woman, who, after all, is your wife.” 

“Oh, bother that !” quoted Tom. “ All’s fair in war.” 

“ And in love,” muttered the other. ‘‘ Such a pretty plan it was, 
too,” he continued, as he turned away ; ‘‘and now these boys have 
made ‘ pi’ of it. Never mind! the game’s not out yet. Courage, 
courage !” 

That same morning a very scared-looking woman with a pro- 
fusion of ruddy ringlets went to New York on the Long Branch 
boat. She was accompanied by two burly, official-looking men, and 
seemed to attract much attention from the bystanders. It was 
Sadie. She had been taken to Mrs. Leland’s cottage and fully iden- 
tified by that lady’s servant as the mysterious Mrs. Charles Archer. 
There could be no doubt of it. The finest police in the world 
with unerring instinct had swooped upon their prey. * French 
Joanna’ was found ! 

That afternoon Fred and Jessica were married in New York. The 
next morning they breakfasted together at the Druce mansion in 
Syracuse. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Two days had elapsed since the elopement, and the Reverend 
Ithuriel and Mr. Druce had heard nothing from their truant chil- 
dren beyond the mere announcement of the marriage by telegram 
from New York. Both of the old gentlemen were very much con- 
cerned about the matter. Alarm for the safety of their children 
was mingled with the vexation which parents have a right to feel 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. Druce had received the news of the elopement with compara-_ 
tive equanimity. He had always meant that Jessica should please 
herself, and he had believed that she would ultimately please herself 
by marrying Fred. It was because of this belief indeed that he had 
consented to put his money into Fred’s banking and brokerage 
venture when the Reverend Ithuriel had urged the scheme upon 
him a couple of years before. He was naturally chagrined that his 
daughter had eloped, and especially so because he had always 
looked forward to a grand wedding for her, This idea had dwelt 
much in his mind when he was building his house. It was an 
annoyance to the old gentleman to have even this little Spanish 
castle go up in smoke. He also stood in much fear of Mrs. Curzon. 
That lady had been very stiff and severe with him since the elope- 
ment, but as yet had not condescended to complain to him of his 


daughter’s conduct. He was very much afraid he should get angry 
if she did, and so lose for Jessica the benefits of the widow’s social 
prestige, which had been so useful to them during the summer. On 
the other hand he was glad to see the Reverend Ithuriel pleased. 
To him the clergyman’s evident satisfaction was something of a 
make-weight against the widow’s manifest chagrin. 

The Reverend Ithuriel’s feelings were mixed. At bottom he was 
very much pleased. He was immensely gratified that Fred should 
have secured the heiress at last, when she seemed in such jeopardy, 
too. And, to say truth, his father’s heart was touched with grati- 
tude to know that his son’s love had been crowne€l with fruition. 
He was very fond of Fred, and he knew that he was desperately in 
love with Jessica Druce. On the other hand, his high church 


notions had received a severe shock, It was deplorable that. his 


son should so far forget his father’s teachings, and those of the com- 


munion in which he had been brought up, as to take part in an 
elopement. A runaway marriage was a direct assault upon author- 
ity, and authority was the breath and blood ofthe Church. Whata 
scandal there would be among his parishioners when they learned 


that their pastor’s son had been guilty of a clandestine marriage ! 
The poor old gentleman groaned in spirit when he thought of the 
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gossip there would be, and how the members of his vestry, when 
they first met him for purposes of business at the end of his vaca- 
tion, would, by their side-glances and general demeanor, endeavor 
to impress upon him that they were not thinking of Fred’s elope- 
ment, and of how he would have to convince them, by a corresponding 
exhibition of demeanor, that of course he knew they were not doing 
anything of the kind. 

Mrs. Curzon was disappointed and disgusted. She was, however, 
something of a philosopher, and she reflected that she could not 
expect to have all the luck. Her daughter was to marry a million- 
aire in a few days, and that was enough good fortune for the pres- 
ent. It would give her a breathing space. She would have time to 
look round a bit for Tom, and there were other good fish in the sea, 
she knew. At the same time she was very much put out wi h Tom, 
and she permitted that luckless youth to see plainly that she 
was. She said nothing to him, but her looks spoke volumes of 
reproach. 

Tom, for his part, kept out of her way. The young gentleman 
was indeed in a very unhappy frame of mind. ‘The advent of ‘‘ the 
little Sorrel-top” had brought all his apprehensions back. The 
escape from her, which Fred’s cleverness had procured for him, 
was, he knew, only temporary. It was a matter of but a day or 
two before the police would discover their mistake, and then Sadie 
would come back, more formidable than ever. Before going up to 
New York to perform his part in the elopement he had hunted up 


the Honorable Alfred and told him of the new danger that threat- 
ened. ‘That gentleman had immediately telegraphed to old Sit- 
greaves to come to New York, secure his daughter, and perform his 
part of the agreement. The important question for both Tom and 
the congressman now was, which would happen first, the arrival of 
Sitgreaves or the release of Sadie. Tom kept his eye on the papers, 
but the second day had come and they gave no news of warning. 
Meanwhile he kept a strict watch on the trains. 

The Honorable Alfred was, if anything, more perturbed than 
Tom. He had told the latter that if the worst came to the worst, 
he would supply him with sufficient funds so that he might keep 
out of the way until some arrangement could be entered into, with 
the aid of Sitgreaves, whereby Sadie might be forced to consent to 


the divorce, This promise permitted Tom to breathe more freely. 


than he otherwise would. 

But the Honorable Alfred’s fears were, as we know, better 
founded than Tom’s. If Sadie persisted in fighting, it might post- 
pone his marriage. It certainly would if knowledge of her and 
her presence in Long Branch came to Marion’s ears. Furthermore, 


if she contested the divorce case, although she would probably be 


beaten in the end, the scandal created would bring to light her 
former marriage, and so might lead to the discovery of Razzle, To 
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guard against any present danger of this latter catastrophe he per- 
suaded the secretary to go to New York and live at one of the more 
obscure uptown hotels under an assumed name. But, notwithstand- 
ing all his precautions, he was more interested than Tom in the 
question of who should arrive first, Sitgreaves or Sadie. It was a 
case of Bliicher or Grouchy over again. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon. The Druce cottage 
was silent and almost deserted. Mrs. Curzon was, as usual, with 
her friend, Mrs. Leland. The robbery was still the absorbing topic 
of public interest, especially now that the criminal was known to 
have been taken, and Mrs. Curzon was still assiduous in her atten- 
tions to “poor Fanny.” The Honorable Alfred and Marion had 
gone out for their afternoon stroll. This daily walk was the per- 
quisite which the congressman demanded for himself in his capac- 
ity of futur. Marion accorded it, but now that Jessica was gone 
she took Tom along for a chaperon. ‘The Honorable Alfred’s woo- 
ing was continued under difficulties. His fiancée would never 
permit herself to be alone with him for more than a minute or two. 
Her aversion to him, though she tried to conceal it, was but too 
manifest. He felt it keenly every time he came into her presence. 
He ground his teeth with rage sometimes, but he continued to hold 
to his purpose as doggedly as ever. He would marry her and he 
would own her. It would be his turn then. 

Old Druce was still enjoying his siesta. But the big Dutch 
clock in the gallery upstairs, as it struck the hour, had awakened 
the Reverend Ithuriel from his nap. He dressed himself and came 
downstairs. A servant girl, passing through the hall, spied him 
on the staircase. She stopped and spoke to him : 

** Would you go into the parlor, sir, and see the lady, sir? She 
seems in great trouble.” 

“Who is it?” asked the Reverend Ithuriel. 

**T don’t know, sir. She asked for Mr. and Mrs. Curzon. I told 
her they were both out. But she insisted on seeing one or the 
other of them. Finally she made me promise to go ovér to Mrs. 
Leland’s and get Mrs. Curzon. I wish you’d go in and see her, sir. 
There’s so many queer people about nowadays.” 

The Reverend Ithuriel said he would, and the maid went off. 

On entering the parlor Mr. Rathbone discovered a little woman 
with auburn curls sitting in an easy-chair in the corner, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Her attitude betokened deep despair. 
As she heard him enter she removed her handkerchief and dis- 
closed a red nose and a tear-stained face. The Reverend Ithuriel’s 
heart was touched. 

**My dear young lady, pray tell me what—what is the matter ?” 

At the sound of the old gentleman’s kind voice, especially as it 
spoke the word “ young,” Sadie’s eyes overflowed afresh, 

“Qh, sir,” she sobbed into her handkerchief, “I am a wronged 
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and wretched woman. I have been deceived and betrayed. I have 
been insulted and outraged.” 

‘*My dear young lady,” said the clergyman, in great concern, 
“who has wronged you?” 

‘* Your—your—your son,” sobbed Sadie. 

My son!” 

«‘Oh, don’t be angry with him, sir. Iam the one who has a right 
to be that. He has deceived and deserted me, sir.” 

“* Deserted you?” The old gentleman thought he was losing his 
wits. 

“ Yes, sir. We were married three weeks ago, and he abandoned 
me at once like a—like a wicked, wicked monster.” 

Sadie’s last experience of Tom had convinced her there was no 
trusting him. Her only chance was to throw herself on the mercy 
of his parents, and, by exciting their sympathy, attach them to her 
cause against their graceless son. So she was as pathetic as she 
knew how to be. 

The Reverend Ithuriel sank back in a chair and stared at the 
weeping lady. Dark recollections sprang into his mind. He re- 
membered how some of Fred’s excuses for not coming down certain 
Sundays of last month had seemed at the time not quite satisfac- 
tory, and how Jessica, especially, had derided them. 

** You married to my son?” he gasped at last. 

‘He said you’d never forgive him. But you will, won’t you ?” 

The Reverend Ithuriel groaned. Jessica! Good God! Fred was 
a bigamist! 

At this moment the heavy form of Mr. Druce was seen passing 
the front window. The Reverend Ithuriel called to him in an 
agonized tone of voice. The old gentleman turned and stepped 
into the room. 

‘My dear friend—my dear friend,” gasped the clergyman, 
“sit down, sit down. This lady says she is—claims to be my son’s 
wife.” 

Mr. Druce sat down suddenly. <A profuse perspiration stood out 
all over his face and bald head. 

“Yes,” said Sadie, who had taken away her handkerchief and 
was now intent only on establishing her claims, “we were married 
three weeks ago. But he left me at once. He has abandoned me 
for another. There was a young lady in Syracuse that he used to 
talk about—” 

Mr. Druce arose. Turning upon the Reverend Ithuriel, he shook 
his fist at him, and exclaimed: 

«*Then your son is an infernal scoundrel and villain.” 

The Reverend Ithuriel raised his hand imploringly. 

“Do not judge him yet,” he said. Then turning to Sadie, he 
asked : 

‘* When did you see my son last ?” 
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‘* Day before yesterday, here in this room. He promised to take 
me back and introduce me to you as his wife. He presented me to 
young Mr. Druce—” 

“Young Mr. Druce!” exclaimed old Mr. Druce. 

‘Hush! she means Jessie,” interposed the Reverend Ithuriel, 
who had not understood. , 

“Yes. Ido mean Jesse,” said Sadie, who was now bent on 
claiming everything. ‘‘ Jesse sent us down to the hotel to get my 
trunks and said my room would be ready when we got back. On 
the way down I was seized by two men. It was all a game arranged 
by your son to get rid of me. I have been in jail ever since, 
charged with diamond stealing. I only got out to-day, and I’ve 
come here to claim my rights.” 

Here the little woman, overcome by her recollections, again ap- 
plied herself to her handkerchief. During her last remarks the 
two old gentlemen had sat back in their chairs and gazed alter- 
nately at her and each other with bewildered countenances. Mr. 
Druce in particular looked as if he were going to have an apoplec- 
tic fit. The astonishment which the two would have otherwise felt 
in the knowledge that they were in the presence of the woman who 
had been arrested for stealing Mrs. Leland’s diamonds was entirely 
swallowed up in the monstrous revelations she was making about 
their children. 

** Do you mean to tell me, woman,” Mr. Druce at last managed 
to exclaim, ‘‘ that my Jessie aided your husband in this attempt to 
get rid of you?” 

“‘Tf you are Mr. Druce,” retorted Sadie, defiantly, ‘I mean to 
tell you that your Jesse did just that thing.” 

At this moment the door opened and Mrs. Curzon entered hastily. 

‘*What is the matter?” she asked, looking around. Then to 
Sadie : “ Are you the lady who had important business with me ?” 

Both old gentlemen jumped up. 

*‘Mrs. Curzon,” said Mr. Druce hurriedly, ‘ please withdraw, 
ma’am. I and the Reverend Ithuriel have important business with 
this lady.” 

“* Mrs. Curzon !” cried Sadie. ‘* Then you are my 'Tom’s mother.” 

“What!” roared both of the old gentlemen. 

“Oh, he has deceived me and wronged me enough, God knows,” 
cried Sadie. ‘‘ But you will see that I am righted, dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Curzon, will you not?” 

‘What is the matter?” gasped Mrs. Curzon faintly. ‘Is the 
woman crazy ?” 

A light was beginning to break on old Mr. Druce. 

“Do you take him for this lady’s husband?” he asked, pointing 
to the Reverend Ithuriel. 

“Yes. Is he not ?” 

** No, thank the Lord!” cried both old gentlemen, looking in- 
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tensely relieved. Whereupon Mrs. Curzon bridled and looked 
indignantly from one to the other. 

“Then you are not the wife of my son, Fred Rathbone?” ex- 
claimed the clergyman. 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“Tam Mrs. Tom Curzon. I was married to him three weeks ago 
in Rochester. He was a student at the college there.” 

Mrs. Curzon tottered to a chair. She had some vague idea of 
fainting, but a circumstance occurred that checked this impulse. 
The door opened and ‘lom Curzon walked into the room. 

“Tom,” cried his mother, springing up and seizing his arm, “ tell 
me: is what this woman says true? Were you married to her three 


weeks ago in Rochester ?” 
It was Tom’s turn to faint now, and I think he was prevented 
from doing so only by the entrance of his sister, followed by the 
Honorable Alfred. 
‘*Tom,” cried Marion, running to him, as she caught sight of 
his white face, ‘‘oh, Tom, darling, what has happened ?” 
| 


Then she saw Sadie and she knew. 

“Tt’s all up, Mr. Pleasants,” groaned Tom. “There she is. She 
has split at last.” 

The Honorable Alfred took in the situation at a glance, and he 
knew it was a bad one—for him. But he was game enough to die 
fighting. He advanced to the middle of the room and addressed 
Mrs. Curzon: 

“Madam,” he said, “ your son Thomas was married to this lady 
three weeks ago in Rochester. His life was threatened and he 
finally consented under duress. Had he refused he would un- 
doubtedly be in his grave to-day.” 

“It’s a lie !” screamed Sadie. 

“ Pardon me, madam, a moment, if you please,” said the Honor- ! 
able Alfred politely. “Such a marriage,” he continued, speaking 
to Mrs. Curzon, “is invalid in law. I, acting for your son, madam, 
have instituted proceedings in the Supreme Court of New York 
City, your son’s domicile, looking towards the rescinding of this 
marriage contract so fraudulently obtained. The woman’s father 
has consented that it shall be rescinded.” 

“* But I have not,” interposed Sadie. 

“You may make some trouble and delay,” the congressman re- 
torted calmly, ‘but the marriage will be annulled whether or no. 
Now, Mrs. Curzon, we had hoped—your children and I—that all 
this could be done without the facts coming to your ears. It was our 
intention that your feelings should be spared these painful revela- 
tions. I am sorry that we were not permitted to succeed. But I 
give you my word of honor that your son’s marriage is void, and 
shall be declared so. And now, madam,” he continued, turning to 
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- Sadie, ‘‘ will you tell me how it happens you have broken the 


agreement you and your father entered into with me a week ago 
at your home in Rochester, not to interfere in the proceedings 
which were about to be instituted to set Mr. Curzon free from his 
fraudulent marriage ?” 

**The little Sorrel-top” saw that she was being forced into a 
corner. She at once took to tears and theatricals. 

** Wretched man !” she cried, ‘‘ do not speak to me. You, aided 
by my dear but weak-spirited father, would have persuaded me ta 
compromise myself—to surrender for a mess of potage the righ:t- 
which God and the laws of my country had given me. But thank 
Heaven for sending me a friend and adviser in the hour of my ne- 
cessity!” 

This last sentence was spoken with a dramatic lift of the speaker’s 
small eyes in the direction of the chandelier. 

** And what did this kind friend advise, might I ask ?” 

This from the Honorable Alfred in his smoothest accents. 

‘* He told me that I had no right to do as I was doing. He ad- 
vised me to come here at once and claim my husband.” 

** Who in thunder was he ?” blurted out Tom. 

‘« He was the same kind friend,” retorted Sadie, turning upon 
her truant husband with a fine burst of scorn, ‘‘ who, when you 
had abandoned me to a dungeon cell, came to me and caused my 
shackles to be struck off. He lifted me up and set me free.” 

The little woman in her enthusiasm was becoming quite decla- 
matory. 

“*So he got you out of jail, too,” sneered Tom. 

** Don’t,” whispered Marion; ‘‘ remember, she’s a woman.” 

** Would you mind saying what his name might be?” inquired the 
Honorable Alfred gravely. 

“© No,” quoth Sadie, becoming almost tragic as she pursued the 
theme. ‘‘ He is not one to hide himself. He is not one to fight a 
woman from behind acover. //e is a brave, a free, a noble man. 
That is his name.” 

She had taken a card from her purse and looked at it as s' 
spoke. She now threw it towards the Curzon party, who sto 
opposite her. It fell on the floor. Tom picked it up. 

‘** Henry Vernay !” he exclaimed. 

At the same moment a ring at the door-bell was heard. A maid 
put her head in at the room and announced : 

“‘Mr. Vernay.” 

And the Major walked into the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir would have taken the pen of a Homer (supposing the blind 
bard to have possessed one) and the pencil of a Hogarth to have 
pictured the feelings and faces of the assembled company at the 
entrance of the more or less unconscious Vernay. For a minute 
there was complete silence. Sadie was the first to break it. 

‘* My chivalrous preserver!” she cried, advancinga step. ‘‘ Again 
he comes to my assistance in the hour of my need.” 

But the Major did not act a bit chivalrously, I am sorry to say. 
He simply nodded and said he hoped she was quite well. Then 
Tom came at him. 

** Major Vernay,” he said, knew I ought not to have given 
you my confidence, but I didn’t think you would have been such a 
blackguard as to violate it so brutally. You are not a gentleman.” 

Tom was, as he would have expressed it, ‘fighting mad.” 
Goaded as he had been by his troubles, he felt disposed to proceed 
to the last extremities. Vernay’s eyes kindled slightly. 

‘«* Hard words those,” was all he said. ‘‘ You forget, don’t you?” 
glancing at the three ladies. ‘‘ But never mind, you’ll be sorry, I 
think, presently.” 

‘© Then why did you betray me to my wife when you knew how 
anxious I was to keep out of her way ?” 

Mrs. Curzon’s harsh looks seemed to repeat the inquiry. Marion 
stood beside her brother. Her angry eyes took it up and empha- 
sized it. Why indeed ? 

** Your wife ?” was Vernay’s only response, looking him full in 
the face, and smiling slightly. 

“You knew that I expected to get a divorce, and that it was of 
the last importance that I should keep out of her way. You knew 
that I wished my mother to be kept in ignorance of the existence of 
my marriage until it was annulled.” 

‘* Your marriage ?” said Vernay, with the same peculiar smile. 

‘* You knew that we wanted to save my mother’s feelings, my 
sister and I, and yet you, after worming yourself into my confi- 
dence in a sneaking, underhand way, you go and instigate my wife 
to come down upon me. It was a contemptible and cowardly 
action.” 

The Major looked at Tom pleasantly. There was a gleam of pity 
and a tinge of scorn in the look. He was such a weak and selfish 
lad, but, after all, he was fer brother. 

“* All you say is true—” he was beginning, when Marion flashed 
out upon him. 

‘* How dare you then, sir, present yourself here ?” 
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He turned the same pleasant face to the angry girl. But the pity 
and scorn had vanished. In their place was an infinite tenderness. 
—*‘* All but one thing,” he proceeded, resuming his speech: “I 
have never instigated your wife to come down on you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vernay,” cried Sadie, ‘‘ how can you say so, when you 
know you came to me and told me it was my duty to stick to my 
husband ?” 

**Did you do that ¥” Marion’s great eyes seemed to ask of him 
with such a light of hope in them. 

‘© Yes, I did that,” said the Major, and the light went out. 
« But,” turning to Tom, ‘‘all the same I have not brought your 
wife down on you.” 

«* What do you mean, then ?” cried Sadie. ‘‘I was married to 
him three weeks ago yesterday by the Reverend Mr. Burton of the 
Foundry Methodist Church in our town. Who denies that ?” 

““T donot. But I say that you had no right to marry him. The 
fact is, Mrs. Dean, your first husband was alive.” 

“‘Mrs. Dean ?” gasped Sadie. 

“Your husband, Mr. Louis Razzle Dean, was and is alive, and 
you are no more Mr, Curzon’s wife then you are mine.” 

As he said this he turned and looked at the Honorable Alfred. 
To judge from his face, that gentleman’s sensations must have 
been of a mottled character. From the moment Major Vernay had 
entered the room and he had seen the confident look on his face he 
had known the game was up. He had experienced a moment of 
intense rage at first. It was the brute instinct of the animal robbed 
of its prey. He felt like turning and rending the adversary who 
had beaten him. But his philosophy and his discretion came to his 
aid. After the first moment of intense chagrin his mind cleared. 
He had deliberated what he should do when the final avowal, which 
he knew was approaching, came, and he had made up his mind. 
So when Vernay looked at him with that quizzical smile, he picked 
up his hat, and, turning to the others, said : 

«Excuse me, but I really can’t spare time to hear any more of this. 
Tom, when you know what the upshot of it all is, you may come to 
me at the hotel and tell me, if you like. At present I wish you all 
good-morning. Good-morning,” he repeated hastily, as he stum- 
bled out into the hall. 

As the Honorable Alfred passed out of the house and out of this 
story a comforting reflection came to him. It was the same that 
had consoled Mrs. Curzon. There were many other good fish in 
the sea. For he awoke on a sudden to the knowledge that he had 
all along been laboring under a mistake. He did not love Marion 
Curzon. He only coveted her with that strong greed for ownership 
that may be expected to be felt by a bachelor of forty-five who has 
spent half his life in acquiring property. But it was not love. 

When he had gone Vernay glanced around. There was evidently 
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a great change in the mental atmosphere. Mrs. Curzon was silent, 
but the frown had departed from her brow. 'Tom’s face was red 
and white by turns. ‘The light of hope was blazing high in Marion’s 
great gray eyes. ‘The two old gentlemen were smiling and interested 
spectators of the scene. Sadie stood upon the defensive. 

**T have told you, madam,” he said to her, ‘‘ that your first hus- 
band, Mr. Louis Razzle Dean, is alive. Not only that, but he is up 
at the hotel—the West End—at this moment. Not only that, but 
your father is also there. Not only that, but your father and hus- 
band are reconciled, and your husband is waiting to take you to his 
arms and to resume those marital duties which he is now sorry he 
ever renounced. You have accepted and acted upon my advice 
twice before. May I beg of you to act upon it for the third and 
last time—and to return to the bosom of your family ?” 

He accompanied this request with a gesture so polite and yet so 
suggestive that Sadie felt there was nothing to do but acquiesce. 
She tried to get across the apartment gracefully; but she was con- 
scious of a lamentable failure. And this is probably why she 
stopped before ‘Tom and exclaimed, ‘‘I hate you, you baby,” and 
then rushed from the room. 

When she had gone there was a moment’s silence. Then Mrs. 
Curzon said: 

“If you don’t mind, Major Vernay, I should like to know what 
all this means. I have had so much explained to me during the 
past hour that I feel a little dazed. Nevertheless,” smiling, “I 
will try to understand.” 

**T will endeavor to make my story as short as possible,” said 
Major Vernay. ‘‘ But we had better take seats while I tell it.” 

“Some time ago,” he proceeded, when they were all seated, 
“T learned from your son, as he has told you, of his unfortunate 
marriage. There were reasons which I need not state, but which 
were strong enough to move me to take the course I did. I deter- 
mined, if it were possible, to get your son out of his scrape, but also, 
for reasons which I cannot state, I preferred to say nothing to him 
of my purpose at that time. I went at once to Rochester to find 
out what kind of people the Sitgreaves were. My belief was that 
there must be something in the antecedents of a family that would 
play such a trick as these people played on your son, that would 
give me a hold on them. I took a New York detective with 
me, and we were not long in finding out that twenty years ago the 
Sitgreaves girl had been married to a student named Dean. Then 
we discovered with some difficulty the marriage record. She had 
married one Louis R. Dean. The question was, was this man alive. 
To get information upon which to trace him I searched the college 
records and also looked up the old college professors and servants. 
On the matriculation papers of this student I found his full name, 
Louis Razzle Dean. This gave me the clew I wanted. I knew Mr. 
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_ Pleasants’ secretary, and Razzle was so peculiar a name that I be- 


lieved I had the correct cue, especially as he was of about the right 
age. Then we found an old janitor who said he remembered Dean 
because he was always spouting Shakspere. He said he was dark 
and tall. I brought him to Long Branch. He said he believed 
Razzle to be Dean, but would not swear to it. But when I found 
out that Razzle’s first name was Louis, and that he had been an 
actor, I felt morally certain he was my man. I did not dare to 
charge him with it, though. He would deny it, of course. My 
only hope was to bring him face to face with the Sitgreaveses in such 
a way that denial would be impossible. I went back to Rochester, 
leaving the detective to watch Razzle. There I found that Mr. Pleas- 
ants had been negotiating with the Sitgreaveses. The father was ex- 
pecting to make a lot of money out of him. I knew he would be hope- 
less, but I managed to make the acquaintance of the daughter. 
I found her not altogether mercenary and quite romantic. [| suc- 
ceeded in persuading her that she ought to come here and look 
after her husband. I had it all arranged that she should meet him 
under such circumstances as would make denial impossible, but 
my plan was defeated by the stupidity of the police, aided by 
certain over-zealous people, of whom I shall say nothing at 
present.” 

Here he looked quizzically at Tom, who blushed. The old 
gentlemen laughed and wagged their heads at the culprit. 

“ What is it ?” asked Mrs. Curzon. 

“Never mind, mother,” said Tom, “I'll tell you by-and-by. 
Let us hear the story out.” 

“That evening I learned that Pleasants had telegraphed Mr. 
Sitgreaves to come on. At the same time Razzle disappeared. 
My man tracked him to the city and there lost sight of him. 
I was in despair, but as a forlorn hope I put a force of men at 
work examining every hotel register in the city, big and little. 
They were to look for the secretary under both names, Dean 
and Razzle. At last we found him at three o’clock yesterday 
morning in a small hotel near the Grand Union Depot, under 
the name of ‘L. Dean.’ He was kept under surveillance from that 
time. The next day I watched every express train that came from 
Syracuse. During a long interval between two trains I visited 
Ludlow Street jail, saw the alleged diamond-thief, and promised to 
get her out if she would agree not to come down here until I gave 
the word. She promised this, and I put things in train to secure 
her release on bail, but found it could not be accomplished until 
this morning. I watched all yesterday evening and last night for 
Sitgreaves, but he did not reach New York until eight o’clock this 
morning. I accosted him, introduced myself as a friend of Mr. 
Pleasants, and took him to the hotel where Razzle was. When the 
two were brought face to face there wasa scene, Oid Sitgreaves 
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recognized his son-in-law at once. He was disposed to assault him 
at first, partly for the crime of having disappeared twenty years 
ago, and partly for the crime of appearing to-day. I can’t tell you 
how it was managed,” said Vernay, laughing, ‘‘ but I succeeded in 
reconciling them at last. Dean agreed to go back to his wife, and 
Sitgreaves was persuaded to forgive his runaway son-in-law. But 
all this had taken time. It was twelve o’clock before I got down to 
Ludlow Street, and then I found that my bird had flown. She 
had been released on the bail I had procured for her and had come 
straight down here. It was to this accident that you owe the unfor- 
tunate visit which she has recently paid you. Could I have reached her 
in time I might have spared you all that. That is all of the story.” 

«*And Mr. Pleasants’ sudden leavetaking ?” asked Mrs. Curzon. 
was that ?” 

“He was, of course, a party to the deception that was being 
practiced on your son. Razzle confessed that to me coming down 
on the boat.” 

“Hem!” said the widow. 

“Well, I’ll be—blessed!” exclaimed Tom. ‘* What did he want 
to spend all that money for if he knew?— Oh!” 

A sudden light broke in on the young man. He glanced at his 
sister. Vernay’s eyes followed his. The glorious beacons of hope 
were veiled by their milk-white lids. 

“Well,” said he, starting up, ‘‘ ?ve caused a deal of trouble. 
But I meant well. Will you forgive me ?” 

“T will,” said the widow, magnanimously; for, after all, had 
he not deprived her of a millionaire son-in-law ? 

“‘You’re a mighty smart fellow, Major,” said Mr. Druce. 
“ That’s what I think about it.” 

“ My dear Major Vernay, you have behaved admirably, most 
admirably,” was the Reverend Ithuriel’s comment. 

“Tf you'll come out behind the house,” was blunt Tom’s way 
of expressing his feelings, as he grasped the Major’s hand in 
both of his, “you may kick me all over the lot and I wont say 
a word.” 

Vernay looked at Marion. The milk-white lids were raised, 
and the glorious eyes were blazing with a light that filled his soul 
with joy and peace and promise. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THERE is not much more to tell. ‘Those who have followed this 
story so far may be able to guess the rest. And yet I suspect that 
all things did not in truth turn out quite as my readers have 
arranged them. 

As they have supposed, Mr. Louis Razzle Dean and his long-lost 
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bride retired to Rochester and continued to live with the good old 
man their father. It was not long before the latter was greeted b 
a missive from a firm of lawyers in New York stating that Mr. Al- 
fred Pleasants, their client, had instructed them to make a demand 
for the repayment of a certain sum of money had and received by 
Mr. Sitgreaves from the said Pleasants, to wit, $5000, and in 
default of such payment to bring suit for the same. 


The good old gentleman declined to be robbed of his hard-earned 
wealth, and suit was thereupon brought. ‘This action on the part 
of Mr. Pleasants highly exasperated old Mr. Sitgreaves. The rage 
that he had been thrown into by the return of the prodigal, added 
to the indignation he had felt at the indignity put upon his daugh- 
ter (which had, by the way, been salved over by certain soothing 
applications of bank-notes which Mr. Druce had administered to 
save his son-in-law from trouble), and the irritation caused by 
Sadie’s conduct in breaking the agreement and so losing for him the 
prospective profits to be made out of Pleasants, were now all 
brought to a head by the lawsuit. The good old man began to see 
himself in danger of being mulcted of some of that wealth which 
he had labored so hard to acquire. He brooded so much over 
this that by-and-by he fell into a fever from which he never re- 
covered. He passed away the following winter to that realm in 
which matches are not made, even by the aid of fire-arms, and he 
was buried with much pomp by his sorrowing daughter, aided by 
the members of the political organization in which he had been for 
years a potent factor. 

The Honorable Alfred, his romance over and ended, devoted 
himself to politics with renewed vigor. But he found himself very 
much handicapped by the loss of his astute secretary. So when he 
heard of the death of Mr. Sitgreaves he made overtures to Mr. 
Razzle to return to him. Tle offered to discontinue the suit against 
Sitgreaves, or rather not to renew it against his personal represen- 
tatives, and to be very generous with him in the matter of salary, 
if he would return. His proposition was finally accepted, and since 
then Mrs. Razzle Dean has become a ‘‘ blazing” favorite in certain 
circles of society at the national capital. I quote the adjective 
from her husband’s description of her and her social triumphs. 
She amuses Mr. Razzle very much, and she is quite good-natured. 
The two get along very comfortably and happily together. I may 
add that thereis now a little Alfred Razzle Dean, aged three, and 
that the last time I saw his father he was facetiously warming his 
hands at the boy’s head. 

“French Joanna” has not been captured up to the latest advices. 
Mrs. Leland’s diamonds have doubtless long before this been dis- 
persed, and are now being worn by other fashionable fair ones in va- 
rious parts of the world, while the finest police the sun ever looked 
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upon have added another to their long list of conundrums without 
answers. 

The very unfilial conduct of Jessica and Fred caused the Druce 
cottage to be closed several weeks before the time fixed. Both of 
the fathers were in a hurry to be reunited to their children. The 
Reverend Ithurial also thought that it would be better to face the 
musi¢ of his parishioners as soon as possible. Mr, Druce accord- 
ingly asked Mrs. Curzon if she and her family wouldn’t return and 
spend the rest of the summer with him in Syracuse. Jessica sup- 
plicated Marion by letter, and Fred wrote to Tom that he must as- 
suredly urge his mother to come, as there were certain business ar- 
rangements that could be made highly advantageous to him, Tom, 
if they could only all get together and talk things over. This latter 
consideration decided Mrs. Curzon, and within a week after the oc- 
currences in the last chapter our friends found themselves in Syra- 
cuse again. Major Vernay had betaken himself to his office in the 
city the day after. 

The business arrangement which Fred had to propose was that 
Tom should come into the firm and take a quarter interest, which 
Mr. Druce should carry for him until he had paid for it out of his 
share of the profits. He and Jessica had talked this over, and the 
latter answered for her papa. So the next day after they arrived 
Fred and Mr. Druce formally made the offer to Tom, accompanied, 
of course, by the condition that Major Vernay should consent. Tom 
accepted at once and went off in high glee to tell his sister. But 
when Marion heard him she became very grave. 

“* Tom,” she said, earnestly, “you must decline.” 

‘What ?” shouted ‘Tom. 

** You must decline.” 

**Nonsense. Why? What's the matter ?” 

‘Oh, Tom, dear, I could not bear that you should accept this 
offer.” 

She averted her head and pressed the palms of her hands to her 
face, while Tom looked at: her wonderingly. When she turned to 
him again there was the gleam of tears in her eyes. 

**Promise me,” she whispered. 

** But can’t you give me a reason ?” 

She looked at him through her tears and shook her head. Tom 
scratched the nape of his neck and turned away. When he had 
thought a moment he faced her again and said : 

“¢ All right, little one—no banker and broker for me.” 

Marion stooped and kissed his hand. 

«* And Tom, dear—does mother know ?” 


“No.” 
““You’ll see that she doesn't ?” 
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She kissed his hand again and slipped away from him. So Tom 
hunted up Fred and said to him: 

‘*Tt’s no use, Rathbone, I’ve got to decline your offer, though it 
breaks me all up to have to do so.” 

** Hello! what’s the matter ?” 

“Why, it’s this way. I’m awfully obliged to you and Mr. Druce 
for giving me the chance, and if I had my way I’d accept it, of 
course. But my sister has asked me to decline, and I promised 
her I would.” 

** But what reason can she possibly have?” demanded Fred, as- 
tonished in his turn. 

** She won’t give any reason. I suppose it’s some sentimental fal- 
lal about not being so much beholden to others. She’s a proud 
little thing. And I say, see here, Rathbone, I don’t want my 
mother to know that this offer has been made and declined. Will 
you arrange that with your wife and Mr. Druce?” 

* T will, but I’m awfully sorry, old fellow.” 

“So am I, old man. But I can’t go against the little one in 
this.” 

When Jessica heard what had happened she went to Marion and 
labored long and earnestly with her to get her to change her mind, 
or at least to give some good reason for her objection. But Marion 
would do neither, and begged her friend so piteously to give up the 
idea that at last Jessica relented. 

“You're a strange little thing, May,” she said, “ but you’re just 
a darling, all the same. We shall have to try something else ; for 
I’m not going to lose you, whatever happens.” 

Meanwhile a luminous idea had entered the brain of Mr. Fred- 
erick Rathbone. He believed he had discovered what was the 
‘*sentimental fal-lal ” that influenced Tom’s sister, and he believed 
that Tom was altogether mistaken as to the character of 1t. Accord- 
ingly, when his wife returned to him, he broached his idea to her, 
and the two entered into a long discussion of the same. The result 
was that Fred despatched a carefully prepared letter to his partner, 
which had in its turn the result of producing that gentleman in 
Syracuse a few mornings after, where he occupied his accustomed 
room in the Rathbone house. 

In the afternoon he called and sent up his card to Marion. She 
was sitting in Jessica’s room with that matron when the maid 
brought it to her. She looked at it and then glanced hurriedly at 
Jessica. 

“‘ Who is it?” asked the latter, demurely. 

“Mr. Vernay.” 

““The Major? Dear me, when did he come?” Young Mrs. Rath- 
bone enacted surprise charmingly, with eyes and hands, 

‘* Did he ask for me, Jane?” 

**No, miss, only for Miss Curzon.” 
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«*That shows you, May, what it is to get married,” commented 
the young lady with great good-humor—‘ nobody ever wants to 
see you any more.” 

Marion rose, glanced hurriedly into the dressing-table mirror, 
and passed into her own room. <A few moments afterward she de- 
scended the stairs to her visitor. He received her very gravely. 
There was a business-like air about him which was explained by his 
first words, after their formal greetings had been exchanged. 

“Tt has come to my ears,” said Major Vernay, when they were 
seated, ‘that my partners, Messrs. Druce and Rathbone, have 
offered your brother a share in our firm, on certain conditions, one 
of which is that I, the remaining partner, consent.” 

Marion moved uneasily in her chair, and there was a fluttering of 
her hands that did not escape her caller’s notice. 

“T have also been informed,” Vernay went on, with business-like 
precision, “that your brother has been induced to decline this offer 
at your instance.” 

The fluttering of the hands increased, and their owner was evi- 
dently about to speak, but Vernay proceeded : 

“My partners are very anxious to bring about this arrangement, 
and they fear that it is | who stand in their way. They have asked 
me for my consent, and I have told them that I shall be very glad 
to oblige them.” 

The fluttering hands were still and clasped in the young girl’s lap. 

“Tf therefore, Miss Curzon, it was any fear on your part that this 
proposed action would be detrimental to me that led you to pro- 
test, let me disabuse your mind of that idea at once.” 

He paused and waited. Presently she looked up and said: 

‘«That—that idea—had come to me. I feared that you all three 
would be robbing yourselves to give oma share. That we could 
not submit to. You are quite—quite sure that this is not so?” 

** Absolutely. Your brother will earn his share by hard work, if 
he gets it at all.” 

Marion sighed and looked relieved. 

“Tam glad of that,” she said. “They did not intend, then, to 
bestow a kindness which would have been something so—so differ- 
ent. It was really a fair, business offer ?” 

“ Perfectly so. And so understanding it, you accept ?” 

“No—no. I cannot.” 

**You would not give your reasons to your friends. I suppose it 
is useless for me to ask them?” 

She bowed her head. He rose and turned to take his hat. As 
he faced her again she had risen. Her hands were clasped and the 
little fingers were writhing over each other helplessly. It was an 
action that indicated great excitement or great anguish. Vernay 
advanced a step toward her. 

* Miss Curzon,” he said—his voice was hoarse now and had lost 
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its business-like precision—‘‘if—if I were not a member of this 
firm you would let your brother accept ?” 

She was silent, but the white fingers still clutched each other 
spasmodically. 

Would you?” 

“Oh, why do you press me so?” she cried at last, throwing up 
her hands. ‘‘ Do you want me to lie to you?” 

“Then it is so?” 

‘Yes, it is so,” she said, desperately. “ My brother and I have 
been vile enough to you already. You must not ask us to become 
more vile by accepting this favor at your hands. For it is a favor, 
I know, notwithstanding all you say.” 

“You ‘vile’ tome?” <A ring was creeping into the Major’s voice 
and a light was creeping into the Major’s eyes. ‘* What do you 
mean ?” 

But the white fingers were clutching each other again and the 
trembling lips were silent. 

‘¢ Miss Curzon,” Vernay continued, drawing toward her, ‘I once 
offered you my love and you said it was an insult. It is a difficult 
thing for a proud man to offer himself to a woman who has once 
repulsed him. But you are very, very dear to me. I cannot be- 
lieve either that you quite despise me. Do you?” 

There was the same swaying motion of the young form that he 
had before noticed, followed by the same shrinking away from him. 
Then she raised her head and said calmly, looking him straight in 
the face: 

despise—myself.” 

“ Miss Curzon—you must not say that.” 

“Listen. To save my brother’s life from ruin I would have mar- 
ried that—that man—down there—at the s€a-shore.” 

“Tt was a very noble action.” 

“T would have given myself—myse//,” with a desperate throwing 
out of the hands, ‘‘ to him—to a man I hated. I was rescued from 
that fate at the last moment. I did not become that thing. But I 
meant it. I thought it. Oh, can you not see? Iam too vile—too 
vile—to think of marriage.” 

The light was very bright in the Major’s eyes now. . 

‘You will marry the man you love,” he said, gently, bending 
over her. 

Her only answer was to sink into the chair that stood by her side 
with her face in her hands. But the Major was on his knee before 
her, and his strong fingers pulled the little hands from before her 
eyes. The next moment she was in his arms weeping her whole 
soul out upon his breast. 

And Vernay’s face was very, very triumphant as he looked down 
upon her, 

THE END, 
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